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irt.  I*  Voyage  dc  De  convert es  aux  Ter  res  Australesy  execute  par  Qrdrc 
it  S.  M*  P  Empereur  et  Roiy  ^c.  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  performed  by  order  of  H.  M.  the  Emperor 
and  King,  in  the  Sloops  Geographe  and  Naturaliste,  and  the  Schooner 
Casuarina,  in  the  Years  1800—1804 ;  published  in  Conformity  with 
an  imperial  Decree,  under  the  Direction  of  M.  de  Champagny  j  compiled 
by  M.  F.  Peron,  Naturalist  attached  to  the  Expedition,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  2  vols.  4to.  with  a  Vol.  of  Plates  and 
Charts.  Paris,  Imperial  Printing  Office,  1807.  Vol.  I.  Price  61.68. 
Dulau,  London.  1809. 

EARLY  all  the  voyages  of  discovery,  undertaken  within 
our  own  time  by  the  French,  have  proved  unfortunate; 
ot  so  much  from  any  narrowness  of  views  or  inadequacy  of 
[rovision  on  the  part  of  the  projectors,  as  from  the  rashness, 
|lf-sutficiency,  or  dissension,  that  has  prevailed  among  the 
niductors.  The  voyage  described  in  this  valuable  work, 
took,  though  comparatively  to  a  small  extent,  of  the 
[•fortune  of  Perouse  and  d’Entrecasteaux.  The  chief  of  the 
tpedition,  (Baudin,  we  believe)  was  of  such  a  strange,  self- 
illed,  unaccommodating  disposition,  that  almost  all  its  de- 
;»s,  for  the  improvement  of  science,  were  thwarted,  and 
[casionally  frustrated,  by  his  perverseness.  Hence  has  arisen 
f  total  silence,  which  is  observed  in  the  first  volume  (for 
[ly  one  has  reached  England)  respecting  his  name  :  he  is  no 
designated  in  any  other  way,  than  as  te  commandant^ 
noire  chef.  Notwithstanding  the  dissensions,  however, 
Ijween  him,  and  his  officers,  as  well  as  the  natural- 
and  men  of  science  who  accompanied  the  expedition  ; 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  disease  which,  chieHy  in 
Nquenceof  his  obstinate  disregard  of  his  instructions,  af- 
"ed  the  crews  of  both  vessels  originally  employed,*  it  has 
feed  most  important  benefits  on  the  sciences  of  geography, 
history,  and  philosophy.  No  other  expedition,  since 

*  The  Casuarina  wai  purchased  at  Port  Jackson. 
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that  of  Vancouver,  has  pursued  a  track  so  interesting  to  oiir 
countrymen  and  geographers  at  large;  its  results  are  alley 
as  splendid  as  those  of  that  patient  and  laborious  navigator 
and  M.  Peron’s  history  of  its  adventures  and  toils,  which « 
have  now  the  satisfaction  to  announce,  is'singularly  coiii^ 
perspicuous,  and  instructive. 

In  October,  1800,  the  Geographe  and  Naturaliste  sailc 
from  Havre,  being  provided  with  passports  from  the  Engli 
government;  and  arrived  in  March  following  at  the  Isle 
France.  ''I'he  compiler,  with  much  propriety,  passes  va 
cursorily  over  the  daily  occurrences  of  tins  part  of  i 
voyage ;  but  enriches  it  with  the  results  of  his  meteorol 
gical  oVrservations,  and  the  experiments  and  remarks  hem 
on  the  temperature,  the  saltness,  and  the  phosphorescence 
the  sea ;  together  with  the  natural ‘history  of  many  indiudi 
als  of  those  neglected  tribes  of  mollusca  and  marine  zfr 
phytes  that  people  its  vast  extent.  A  chapter  devot 
to  a  description  of  the  Isle  of  France  concludes  the  ti 
book. 

»  1 

luluJ .  of  the  Leeinein  was  tlie  first  part  of  New  Hi 
land  at  which  oiir  voyagers  touched.  Coasting  along  the 
ern  side  of  that  continent,  they  successively  surveyc(]-£(f( 
Lind^  Kcndvachfs  hind^  Shark'' s  bay  (eironeoiisly  translated  ht 
Jiuic  dcs  ckiens  marins)  and  de  WitC shindy  whence  they  procce 
ed  to  Timor  for  the  strange  purpose  of  building  a  longboat 
lieu  of  one  tlie  Geographe  had  lost.  two  vessels 

se|)arated  duririg  great  part  of  this  survey  ;  but  rejoi 
each  other  at  Timor.  From  Timor,  we  are  in  the  third  b 
conducted  direct  to  the  southern  e.xtremity  of  Van  Diem 
land,  where  t!ie  expedition  was  occupied  in  verifying,  corre 
ing,  and  augmenting  the  preceding  discoveries  of  Tasir: 
Fnrneaux,  Cook,  Marion,  and  d’  Kntrecastcanx.  On  thee 
of  Van  .Dicinen’s  land  the  vessels  were  again  separated 
the  Gcf^graphe,  proceeding  through  Bass's  streights,  di 
vered  tliat  part  of  New  Holland  which  lies'  between  po 
ilsoit,  ibe  farthest  western  station  of  the  English  li 
Port  Jackson,  aiul  tlic  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Fi 
wiiicli  are  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nuyts’s  land, 
tins  extensive  space  they  have  given  tlie  name  of  1' 
Xapolcon.  Instead  of  the  nearly  strait  imaginary  line  " 
the  ina|)s  of  New  Holland  present  from  Niiyts’s  land  to  n 
ern  I’ort,  the  form  of  the  continent  assumes  a  coinplk 
irregular,  and  broken  ap|)earancc.  ‘  It  is  by  grand  lean* 
says  IM.  Peron,  *  that  the  new  objects  which  here  p''' 
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themselves  must  be  described,’  Beyond  a  bav  <>f 
miles  aero.ss,  and  which  *  received  the  uvuuc  of  Molluii 
is  the  peninsula  of  Fleur iruy  from  15  to  IG  leagues 
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.(^n^isting  of very  high  land.  To  the  wesUvarcl  of  this  pc- 
iiinsuiu,  a  gul|>h^  which  wa^  named  G'o//e  penetrates 

j()0  miles  into  tlie  interior -of  the  country.  At  the  months 
this ‘gniph,  lies  the /island’  Deeres^  210  miles  in  circiun- 
erence  ;  the  western  side  of  tlie  gnlph  is  hounded  hy  the 
jenihsula  of  Cu)nbach\'Sy  120  miles  in  length  .;  eight  islands 
ailed  the  isles'  of  succeed  ;  and  hej’ond  them  New 

iollaiid  opens  itself  anew  to  form  a  second  gulph  200  miles 
\]  depth,  and  which  washes  upwards  of  ^.00  miles  of  coast ; 
his  received  the  name  of  golfe  Bonaparte.  It  terminates, 
radually  contracting  its  extent,  in  shallows  and  sandbanks. 
)n  the  western  side  of  the  gulph  lies  port  Champagny^  om^ 
f  the  finest  and  safest  of  New  Holland. 

‘The  ground  is  every  where  good,  and  there  is  from  10  to  12 
thorns  water  almost  close  to  the  shore.  Across  its  entrance  lies 
V  I.a^range^  from  4  to  5  leagues  in  circumference,  and  which,  placed 
uctiy  in  the  middle,  leaves  a  passage  of  two  or  three  miles  broad 
1  each  side,  the  navigation  of  which  is  as  safe  as  it  is  easy.  As  if 
ture  meant  likewise  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  port  Cham- 
•gny,  as  to  the  character  of  monotonous  sterility  which  she  has 
■^printed  upon  all  the  neighbouring  regions,  its  shores  consist  of  high 
lid)  and  are  covered  with  diick  forests.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we 
li  not  discover  any  fresh  water  :  but  the  strength  and  verdure  of  the 
l^etatlon,' and  the  elevation  of  the  land,  appeared '  to  be  certain  indi- 
liions  of  the  existence  either  of  rivulets  or  of  springs.  It  is  at  this 
I'^t  favoured  part  of  Napoleon^ s  land,  that  there  doubtless'  exist  the 
^Ist  numerous  tribes  of  native,  inhabitants,  for  the  whole  coast  seem- 
^Itobe  covered  with  their  fires.  So  many  singular  advantages  uni- 
l^in  port  Champagny  insure  to  it  a  high  degree  of  importance  ;  and 
'^^Imay  safely.be  asserted,  that  it  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  establish- 
of  an  European  colony,  ^ of  apy  spot  of  these  regions.^  ^ 

'^l^wo  groupes  of. islands  within  the  gulph,  were  named 
archipelagos  oi  Levbenj  and  of  Bvnhier.  From  cape* 
a  great  promontory  not  far  from  golfe  Bompartty 
coast  recedes  hack  for  about  60  miles,. and  there  forms* 
l^ldier  cape  near  which  as  a  groupe  of  islands  called'  ile 
.  ^  d  he  coast  appears  studded  with  islands,  and  inden- 

^"1  with  bays,  all  the  way  to  .the  islands  of  'tSt,  Peter  and 
*  vlfrar.ci.s';  and,  adding  tliese  to  all  that  appear  alohg.thc 
Napolcorij  beginning;  at*  point  Wilson,  they  form  an 
^yl'rgate  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  aud^sixty  islands. 

to  these  numerous  rslands,  still  more  tlian /to  the  continent 
tlie  desolate  picture  apply,  •  which  I  have  been  so  often 
‘  .1^^  to  trace  in  the  course*  of  this  narrative.  They  are  all  low, . 
V  'l  yellow,  .or  .dusky  hue  almost  all  of  them  shew  the  most 
oddity  ;  very  few  oiier  a  single  tree,  or  even  a  shrub;  raelan-/ 
^khens  alone  seem  to  cover  their  surface.  Upon  the  largest  .Uj 
1|>  ide  DecreSf  which  was  certainly  the  least  barren,  and  which 
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'  possesses  extensivt  forests  in  its  interior,  we  could  liardly*  by  digmM 
in  the  sand,  and  carefully  collecting  the  water  which  dripped 
the  rocks,  procure  a  few  casks  full,  and  all  the  others  seemed  aW 
lutely  devoid  of  fresh  water.  Will  it  then  appear  astonishing  tin 
the  human  race  does  not  exist  on  the  islands,  and  that  we  did  not 
discover  any  trace  of  their  residence  on  any  of  these  archipelagti, 
though  so  numerous  and  so  nearly  adjacent  to  the  continent 

Indeed,  the  whole  western  side  bears  the  most  drean, 
sterile,  and  savage  appearance  ;  and  well  deserves  the  app^ 
lation  of  rote  dc  for ^  given  to  it  by  M.  Bonllanger. 

One  of  the  objects  most  strongly  recommended  to  t! 
navigators  in  their  instructions,  was,  to  penetrate  behind  t 
islands  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Francis,  and  to  reconnoitre  t 
adjacent  part  of  the  continent.  It  was  about  tliat  part,  i 
a  strait  was  supposed  to  exist,  dividing  New  Holland  i 
two  large  islands,  and  communicating  with  the  bottom 
the  gnlph  of  Carpentaria.  And  it  was  also  in  that  quart 
that  the  most  celebrated  geologists,  not  conceiving  so  larij 
a  continent  could  be  destitute  of  considerable  rivers,  |i 
supposed  they  would  be  found.  The  experience,  howev 
of  the  French  navigators,  has  completely  exploded  b 
these  notions;  neither  strait  nor  river -having  been  discove 
ed  to*  exist  along  the  whole  southwest  coast-  But  New  Ho 
land  is  in  fact  le  Continent  sans  pareily  and  with  its  varioi 
extraordinary  phsenomena,  its  strange  zoology,  its,  bl 
swans,  its  ducK-billed  quadrupeds,  confounds  the  most 
'  entihe  arrangements  and  most  ingenious  speculations. 

The  grana  assemblage  of  bays,  islands,  peninsulas,  arc! 
pelagos  and  harbours,  of'  which  we  have  given  the  abo 
sketch,  has  probably  also  been  surveyed  and  named  by  Lie 
Flinders,  whose  vessel,  the  Investigator,  was  met  with  l 
the  French  on  that  coast;  and  whose  subsequent  detent 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  an  act  of  savage  hostility  unworthy 
civilized  nations,  we  would  willingly  consider  as  only  charj 
able  on  the  colonial  government,  and  unauthorized  by 
parent  state. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1802,  after  having  visited  Vj 
Diemen’s  land  a  second  time,  the  Geographe  entered  Pf 
Jackson  ;  where  the  Naturaliste,  after  having  been  occii 
ed  in  Banks’s  and  Bass’s  streights  and  the  adjacent  is1 
joined  it  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month :  the  narra| 
in  the  first  volume  terminates  with  an  account  or 
stay  in  the  British  colony.  To  complete  this  summat’ 
the  Voyage,  we  add  the  table  of  contents  of  the  sec 
volume,  which  we  understand  is  nearly  or  quite  ready 
publication  in  France. 
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( Chap*  22.  King’s  island.  Hunter’s  isles.  North  western  rair of  Van 
piemen’s  land.  23.  Natural  history  of  the  sea*elephaot.  ^sheries  of 
the  English  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  24>.  Return  to  Terre  Napa- 
ytn.  file  Decrtt.  25.  Gulphs  ot  Terre  Nopeleon.  Port  Champagny. 
26.  Continuation  of  Survey  of  Terre  Napoleon.  Stay  at  the  Jotephtne 
islands.  27.  Transactions  at  Niiyts’s  land.  Stay  in  King  George’s 
harbour.  28.  Zoological  observations  relative  to  the  history  of  the  globe, 
and  of  the  human  race.  29.  Leeuwin’s  land.  Edel’sland.  30.  Second 
5tay  at  Eendracht’s  land.  Dangerous  interview  with  the  natives.  31. 
Return  to  de  Witt’s  land.  Archipelago  of  Bonaparte.  Anchorage  at 
the  islands  of  the  Institute.  Meeting  with  a  Malay  fleet.  Fishery  of 
uipans  or  holothuria.  32.  Second  stay  at  Timor.  Excursions  to  Me- 
niki,  Babao,  Olinama,  &c.  Crocodile-hunting.  33.  Memoir  on  the  dy« 
^ntery  in  hot  climates,  and  on  the  use  of  betel.  34.  Transactions  at 
mheim’s  land.  Voyage  from  New  Holland  to  the  isle  of  France. 
io.  Suy  at  the  Isle  of  France.  Stay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Re- 
urn  to  Europe.’ 

A  vast  mass  of  curious  information  is  afforded  in  the 
resent  volume,  of  which  we  must  be  content  to  furnish 
inly  a  few  specimens,  as  any  thing  like  an  abstract  of  what 
so  important  and  well  condensed  would  occupy  too  much 
oom.  The  narrative,  indeed,  is  compiled  with  great  care 
nd  ability,  and  generally  with  becoming  modesty  and  mo- 
eration.  Occasionally,  bowever,  M.  Peron  appears  to  in- 
lulge  that  disposition  to  exaggerate  and  adorn,  which  is 
)roverbialiy  attributed  to  his  countrymen,  and  travellers  in 
.neral.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  his  description  of 
family  of  savages  of  Van  Diemen’s  land,  is  a  little  too 
legantly  drawn  and  too  warmly  coloured  to  be  strictly 
orrect.  The  passage  we  refer  to  gives  an  account  of  the 
irst  interview;  the  most  interesting  parts  we  shall  extract. 

‘  We  had  hardly  set  foot  on  shore,  when  we  perceived  two  natives 
the  summit  of  a  peaked  eminence.  Upon  our  making  signs  of 
nendship,  one  of  them  precipitated  himself  as  it  were,  rather  than  des- 
ended,  from  the  rocks,  and  was  in  a  moment  in  the  midst  of.  us. 
was  a  young  man  of  from  22  to  24  years  of  age,  appearing  ge- 

K rally  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  without  any  other  defect  in  his  con* 
rmation  than  that  slenderness  of  arms  and  legs  which  is  the  characte* 
of  these  people.  His  countenance  was  neither  austere  nor  fero- 
;  his  eyes  were  lively  and  full  of  expression,  and  his  manner  de- 
j^ed  both  good  nature  and  surprise.^  *  What  most  appeared  to  attract 
attention  was  our  boat ;  and  after  having  surveyed  it  a  few  mo¬ 
unts  he  leaped  into  it.  There,  without  appearing  to  trouble  himself 
^ut  the  sailors  who  were  on  board,  he  seemed  absorbed  in  its  exa- 
rnation.  The  thickness  of  the  ribs,  the  solidity  of  its  construction,  its 
oars,  masts,  and  sails,  all  were  observed  with  that  silence  and 
fofound  attention  which  are  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  interest  and 
^flective  admiration.  While  thus  occupied,  one  of  the  boatmen,  intend- 
to  increase  his  astonishment,  shewed  him  a  glass  bottle  filled  with 
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nn*ack.  The  shining  of  the  glass  made  the  savage  utter  a  cry 
surprise;  he  took  the  bottle,  and  examined  it  for  ’a  few  moments  ;1)5; 
his  curiosity  soon  recurring  to  the  boat,  he  threw  the  bottle  into 
water,  without  seeming  to  have  any  other  intention  than  to  get  rid  of 
an  object  of  indifference,  and  then  immediately  resumed  his  examination 
of  the  boat/  ‘  He  made  several  attempts  to  push  ,the  boat’off,  but  t!io 
hawser  by  which  it*  was  fastened,  rendered  all  his  efforts  incffecnia!. 
He  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  returned  to  us,'  after  having  exhi. 
bited  the  most  striking  instance  we  ever  saw  amongst  savages  of  attenuoa 
and  reflection.  ”  .  ’ 

‘  The  second  native,  who  remained  standing  upon  the  hill  till  ni? 
went  to  him,  was  an  elderly  man  of  about  fifty.  His  beard  was  partly 
grey,  as  well  as  his  hair.  His  countenance  like  that  of  the  young  man 
was  open  and  five  ;  and  through  some  unequivocal  symptoms  of  anxiety 
and  alarm,  it  was  easy  to  discern  candour  and  good  nature.  Theold 
man,  after  having  attentively  examined  us,  and  by  opening  our  waist* 
coats  and  shirts  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  our  bodk 
made  a  sign  to  two  women,  who  stood  apart  ,  to  advance  ;  they  he?! 
tated  a  few  moments,  after  which  the  eldest  approached,  and  tKe  your;;^ 
est,  more  timid,  and  more  alarmed  than  the  other,  followed  her.  Tr,^ 
tormer  appeared  to  be  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  evidently 
been  the  mother  of  several  children.  She  was  entirely  naked,  and  ap. 
peared,  like  the  old  man,  to  be  good  natured  and  benevolent, 
younger  woman,  about  twenty  six  years  old,  was  of  a  pretty  robust  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  like  the' other  she  was  completejy  naked,  excepting  a  kanj:* 
roo  skin  In  which  she  carried  a  little  ‘girl  whom  she  suckled.  Her 
bosom,  although  a  little  flaccid,  appeared  otherwise  to  be  well  shaped, 
sufficiently  provided  with  milk.  I  his  young  woman,  like  the  old  n.:r 
and  woman,  whom  we  took  to  be- her  father  and  mother,  had  an  intcrev 
ing* countenance  ;  her  eyes  were  expressive,  and  had  an  intelligence  p 
them  which  surprised  us,  and  which  we  did  not  afterwards  observe  ;a 
any  woman  amongst  tliem ;  she  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  her  intur 
and  her  attentions  to  it  possessed  that  soft  and  affectionate  charaett 
•  which,  in  all  nations,  seems  the  peculiar  attribute  of  maternal  tender- 
ness. 

‘  We  did  not  delay  to  bestow  many  presents  on  this  good  and  interest 
ing  family  ;  but  all  that  we  could  then  offer,  was  received  with  an  m 
difference  which  surprised  us,  and  which  we  had  afterwards  occasion!^ 
observe  in  other  individuals  of  the  same  race/ 

M.  Peron  and  his  companions  afterwards  met  with  tlit 
huts,  if  skreens  of  bark,  like  those  of  the  natives  ot 
Holland,  may  he  so  called. 

♦  Their  number  was  then  increased  by  a  girl  of  about  or  17  " 
of  age,  by  a  little  boy  of  four  or  five,  and  a  little  girl  of  three  ^ 
four.  The  family  thus  consisted  of  nine  individuals,  of  whom  the 
eldest  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  parents  ;  the  young  ’  man  and  womp 
to  be  at  once  husband  and  wife  and  brother  and  sister,  the  young 
to  be  their  sister,  and  the  children  their  progeny.  They  had 
turned  from  fishing,  in  which  they  had  been  very  successful,  havi 
brought  back  a  great  quantity  of  shellfish  of  the  large  kmd 
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n'urf,  which  is  peculiar  to  these  coasts.  Ahre  was  immediately  lit  ; 
;jnJ  after  having  repeated  several  times  to  us  medl,  meJi  (sit  down) 
kvhich  we  did,  •  the  savages  sat  themselves  down  on  their  heels,  and 
!.  gan  their  meal.  It  w<as  neither  difKcult  of  preparation,  nor  long  ; 
the  large  shells  were  laid  upon  the  fire,  and  the  fish  stewed  in  them 
.,s  in  a  pan  .:  it  was  then  eaten  without  any  other  preparation  or  sea¬ 
soning.  Upon  tasting  the  shellhsh  dressed  in  this  way,  we  found 
them  both  very  tender  and  very  juicy.’ 

The  navigators  entertained  their  hosts  with  singing, 
vliicli  appeared  to  awaken  the  strongest  emotions  of  satis¬ 
faction.  'rite  yoiing  man  in  ])articular  seemed  carried  away 
with  his  fecliitgs,  tearing  his  hair,  scratching  his  head 
with  both  liands,  and  jtrolonging  and  repeating  his  clamo¬ 
rous  approbation  at  every  jtanse.  () nr  travellers  were  much 
diverteil  'with  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  his  wife  at  seeing 
a  seaman  jnill  olfhis  gloves  and  put  them  in  his  pocket; 
she  supposed  them  to  he  his  hands.  The  young  girl, 
whose  name  was  Cure  Oitre,  attracted 'particular  attention 
liy  the ‘liveliness,  the  affection,  and  the  coquetry  «)f  her 
niaiiners.  Less  robust  than  her  brother  and  sister,  she  ap- 
ipeared  to  possess  a  more  delicate  and  siisceptiblo  mind. 
i.Slio  scarcely  seemed  to  attach  any  ideas  of  indecency  to  her 
'total  want  of  apparel,  'i'o  attract  the  attention  of  the  stran- 
igers  more  forcibly,  she  rubbed  her  forehead  and  cheeks 
Iwith  charcoal,  and  seemed  to  take  great  pride  in  l)eing  so 
iadonied.  The  children  soon  became  familiar  ;  and  were  lively, 
|tvaiiton,  and  imresevved.  The  observations  M.  Peron  made 
jot)  the  character  of  the  females  of  this  family,  confirnted 
iby  others  in  the  course  of  their  voyage,  and  corroborated 
:l'y  those  of  the  most  intelligent  travellers,  occasion  the  re- 
[Diurk,  that  ‘  the  character  of  women  and  children  is  much 
lUiore  independent  than  that  of  men,  and  less  liable  to  dis- 
jgiiise  and  variation  by  the  influence  either  of  climate,  of 
■the  state  of  society,  or  of  natural  wants.’  The  fact,  pro- 
■bably,  is,  that  the  occupations  which  form  the  character  iira 
Bniore  uniform  among  the  woiijcn  of  dilTereiit  countries,  than 
■among  the  men  j  and  that  in  youth  tlie  dispositions  which 
■may  be  called  instinctive  have  not  had  time  to  be  much  mo- 
■mtied  by  circumstances. 

■  1  lie  utensils  and  moveables  of  the  family  were  few  in 
■iiuinber  and  very  simple.  The  most  curious  was  an  ele- 
■Smuly  shaped  bag  or  basket  made  of  rushes,  wliich  Our^ 
possessed,  and  which,  wli(*n  M.  Peron  requested  to 
■“^'e  it,  she  put  into  his  hands  without  any  hesitation,  ac- 
'■toinpanying  the  present  with  an  obliging  stnile,  and  some 
J^eetionate  words  wliich  he  regretted  his  inability  to  coin- 
'^P^ckend.  ^  -Tn  return,  he  presented  her  with  u  handker- 
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chief,  .and  a  hatchet,  the  use  of  which  was  explained  tohtt 
brother. 

‘  Night  approaching,  we  prepared  to  return  to  our  boat.  As  soon 
as  our  new  friends  perceived  our  intention,  they  rose  to  accorapanj 
us  ;  but  after  a  few  words  from  the  old  man,  the  old  lady,  the  wife, 
and  all  'her  children,  but  the  eldest,  remained  behind.  The  others  carat 
with  us.  M.  Freycinet  took  Ouri  Oure  by  the  arm  ;  the  path  we 
proceeded  by  Was  covered  with  underwood  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  poor 
savages,  being  quite  naked^  would  suffer  much  from  the  laceration  of 
their  bodies  by  the  bushes  and  thorns.  We  pitied  the  young  Oure  On. 
re  in  particular  ;  but  without  appearing  even  to  perceive  the  numerou 
scratches  which  covered  her  limbs  she  brushed  through  the  thicke# 
of  the  underwood,  prattling  incessantly  .to  M.  .Freycinet,  provoked 
that  she  could  not  understand  or  make  herself  understood,  and  accom. 
panying  her  conversation  with  gestures  and  smiles  which  could  not 
have  been  improved  upon  by  the  most  refined  and  artificial  coquetry,’ 

On  reaching  the  boats,  many  additional  gifts  were  bestow- 
eil  upon  the  natives,  but  none  produced  such  an  effect  as 
a  long  red  feather  which  was  presented  to  Oure  Oure.  She 
was  so  delighted  with  it,  that  she  danced,  she  laughed, she 
screamed  tor  joy;  she  called  her  father  and  her  brothers, 
and  seemed  intoxicated  with  pleasure,  * 

*  The  natives  did  not  quit  us  an  instant,  and  when  the  boats  put  of 
they  appeared  quite  affected  at  parting,  they  made  signs  for  us  to 
return,  and,  as  if  to  point  out  the  spot,  they  lit  up  a  large  fire  upoo 
the  top  of  the  eminence  I  have  mentioned  :  it  seems  even  that  they  pas¬ 
sed  the  night  there,  for  we  perceived  the  fire  till  daylight.* 

The  coutidence  which  the  natives  shewed  in  this  inter- 
view,  their  affectionate  behaviour,  their  hospitality  and  ca- 
resses,  the  patriarchal  and  mild  habits  of  domestic  union 
they  evinced,  gave  rise  to  the  most  pleasing  reflecti¬ 
ons.  Farther  acqaintance,  however,  with  the  character  of 
the  Van  Diemen’s  land  savages,  unhappily  reversed  the  pic* 
ture.  M.  Peron,  notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  with  vvhiclt 
he  speaks  of  this  particular  rencontre^  is  so  far  from  being 
an  adherent  of  that  absurd  theory,  which  considers  wbat 
has  been  called  a  ‘  state  of  nature’  as  the  perfect  condition 
of  man,  that  he  very  pointedly  opposes  it  in  several  passa¬ 
ges.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  difference  of  disposition 
among  individuals,  should  obtain  even  in  savage  life  ;  but 
in  too  niany  instances  the  natives  betrayed  a  most  perfidi¬ 
ous  aiul  ferocious  charactei ;  and  M.  Leschenault,  after  des¬ 
cribing  one  instance  of  treacherous  and  unprovoked  aggression, 
observes, 

‘  I  confess,  I  am  surprised,  after  so  many  examples  of  treachery 
cruelty  related  in  voyages  of  discovery,  to  hear  any  person  of  sen* 
repeat,  that  men  in  a  state  of  nature  are  not  ill-disposed,  that  •  they  ^ 
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jrthy  to  be  trusted,  that  they  are  nevei'  guilty  of  violence  but  when 
mulated  by  revenge,  &c.  Unfortunately,  a  great  many  adventurers 
re  victims  to  this  idle  sophistry.  .  For  my  part,  after  all  we 
,’e  seen,  I  think  we  cannot  be  too  suspicious  of  men  whose  charac- 
has  not  been  softened  by  civilization ;  and  that  no  one  should 
id  without  caution  on  the  coasts  they  inhabit.' 

A  remarkable  difference  of  expression  was  observed  in  the 
uiitenances  of  the  girls,  and  the  matrons :  the  former 
ving  something  frank,  mild,  and  affectionate,  the  latter 
i'lg  for  the  most  part  c.oarse  atul  vulgar,  in  some  in~ 
nces  gloomy  and  fierce,  and  marked  in  general  with  that 
of  iiu]uietude  and  depression,  which,  as  our  author  just- 
observes,  ‘  is  impressed  by  unhappiness  and  servitude  on 
beings  who  bear  the  yoke.’  ‘  Besides,  almost  all  are 
vered  with  scars,  sad  fruits  of-the  ill  treatment  they  re- 
Bve  from  their  brutal  husbands.’  The  reader  will  be  gra- 
■cit  with  the  following  specimen  of  this  intelligent  traveller’s 
Hie. 

■  La  physionomie,  dans  ces  hommes  sauvages,  est  tres  expressive  ; 
I  psions  s’y  peignent  avec  force,  s’y  succedent  avec  rapidite  ;  mobU 
'Homme  leurs  affections,  tous  les  traits  de  leur  figure  se  changent  et 

■  modifient  suivant  etles.  Effrayante  et  farouche,  dans  la  menace. 
West,  dans  le  .soup9on,  inquiete  et  perfide ;  dans  le  lire,  el le  est 

gaiete  folle  et  presque  convulsive  ;  dans  les  plus  ag^s,  elle  est 
°H>  dure,  et  sombre  ;  mais  en  general,  dans  tous  les  individus,  et 
‘‘H  queique  moment  qu’on  les  observe,  leur  regard  conserve  touiours 
Bque  chose  de  sinistre  et  de  feroce,  qui  ne  sauroit  echapper  a  1*  ob- 
jf.H  teur  attentif,  et  qui  ne  correspond  que  trop  au  fond  de  leur  caraC' 

caH*  ?• 

ioiiH  he  complexion  of  these  people  is  black  ;  their  hair  black, 
cti-B  curly  ;  they  smear  themselves  with  the  fat  of  the  lu- 
f^Mmariniis,  and  decorate  different  parts  of  their  body  with 
licH  ocre  and  charcoal. 

licHwo  singular  constructions,  if  they  may  be  .so  called,- 
;in«h  M.  Peron  discovered,  contribute  to  prove  that  the 
.vhwves  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  land  are  not  so 
itioHly  destitute,  as  they  have  been  supposed  to  be,  of  ab- 
ideas,  of  religious  sentiments,  or  of  commemorative 
itioHiry,  In  traversing  a  valley,  at  Leeuwin’s  land,  his  at- 
,  buHon  was  attracted  by 

^^semblage  of  large  trees,  which,  by  their  colour  and  appearance, 
aes*ly  contrasted  with  those  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  All 
5Sion«m  were  white  from  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  to  the  extremities  of 
•  ^^ches.  Surprised'  at  this  appearance,  I  proceeded  immediately  to 
fy  Twelve  trees  of  a  large  size,  intermixed  irregularly  with  se- 

f  ones,  formed  a  semi-circle,  the  two  extremities  of  which 

^ev  to  the  banks  of.  the  river.  All  these  trees  belonged  to  a 
of  Malaleucaf  principally  remarkable  for  the  thickness  of 
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ihe dinner'  bark  ;  ■  thus  bark  is  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  very  soft, 
adheres 'SO  .slightly  to  the  wood,  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 'to  strip’ 
off 'by  long  bands  from’  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  the  end  of  the  bran: 
rs.T  .The  trees  I  am  describing  had,  in  tliis  manner,  been  deprived 
their  bark,  and  as  the  layers  of  this  bark  are  of  a  shining  white, 
was  from  the  outer  part  having  been  stripped  off,  that  they  dc 
xheir  white  colour.  In  the  area  of  the  semi-circlc  formed  bv  these 

I  i/  ♦ 

trees,  were  dcsc)i!)ed  three  other  semi-circlcs  within  each  othe 
concave  part  of  which  in  like  manner  fronted  the  river.  The 
was  a  kind  of  bank  of  turf,  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  elevated 
six  or  eight  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  covered 
a  fine,  slight,’  and  very  short  grass,  which  grows  abundantly  all  ro 
This  grassy  bank  was  festooned  (festonne)  along  that  side  ofit^ 
looked  towards  the  river  ;  and  each  of  the  inteiArals  between  two 
toons  had  evidently  served  as  a  sent  for  one  person  ;  twenty 
5eats  appeared  in  this  manner  to  have  been  appropriated  to  twenty 
individuals.  Ikffore  this  bank  was  a  semicircular  space,  about  two 
and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  it  was  covered  by  a  kind’  of  black  sand  whici 
found  in  great  plenty  on  the  sea  shore,  and  which  forms  part  of  the: 
©f  the  interior  country  ;  it  appeared  to  have  been  trodden  by  the  fet 
the  persons  who  sat  upon  the  bank  of  turf.  A  boi'der  of  rushe 
vided  this  second  semicircular  space  from  the  third  ;  these  rushes,  p 
^d  very  close  to  each  other,  and  in  a  very  regular  line,  .had  been  cut 
about  six  inches  from  the  ground.  The  third  and  last  scmici 
space  was  larger  than  the  others,  and  covered  by  another  kind  of 
such  as  I  have  before  described  as  found  at  different  parts  of  the 
and  which  is  distinguished  at  a  distance  by 'its  dazzling  whit 
ITpon  this  ground  of  very  fine  and  smooth  sand,  were  planted  a 
number  .of  rushes,  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
^distributed  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  figures,  or  ratlver  of  regular: 
racters :  all  these  rushes  had  been  burnt  down  to  the  ground, 
to  present  as  many  black  round  spots  as  there  were  individual 
and  wliich  were  strongly  relieved  by  the  ground  of  white  s 
which  they  were  planted  ;  whence  the  characters  traced  by  the 
rlous  combinations  of  those  black  spots  were  most  distinctly  ap; 
'^rhesc  chafactei's,  although  in  reality  uncouth,  and  coarse,  never? 
had  an  appearance  of  originality  and  of  reflective  invention  that: 
bly  struck  me  :  they  represented  in  particular  a  great  number 
angles,  lozenges,  and  irregular  polygons,  some,  parallelograms,  a 
guiar  squares,  but  not  one  circle.  The  rest  of  the  inclosure,  d 
tlie  liver  side,  was  covered  by  a  fine,  light,  and  fresh  grass 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  stood  a  large  tree,  the  venerable  p 
of  this  mysterious  grove;  its  whitened  trunk,  .inclined  .over  tte 
projected  majestically  over  its  waves,  and  its  branches,  .still  nic 
zontally  extended,  formed .  a  kind  of.  terrace  of  .verdure.  This 
kable  tree  appeared  to  have  been  more  carefully  and  more  elegantly 
than  the  others  for  nut:  only  had  it  been  whitened  like  the 
the  process  already  mentioned,  but  its  trunk  and  principal  branw 
been  decorated  with  green  garlands.'.  .  ,  ^  ^ 

We  caunot  follow  M.  Peron  in- las  reflections 
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nn‘’C  (Viscovcry,  nor  in  his  comparative  ohsenatinns  rela- 
yf.  to  the  Runic  and  Mexican  inscriptions,  &c.  Neither 
VO  we  room  to  detail  the  particulars  ot"  the  other  coh- 
fsiclion  we  have  tdluded  to,  witich  was  a  tomh,  of  elegant 
(I  lancilul  structure,-  erected  of  the  fragile  materials  of 
j)les  and  itatk,  over  a  species  of  grassy  altar  which  cove- 
,1  the  ashes  of  a  human  body,  itart  of  whose  bones  vet 
consumed  w-ere  found  undertieath.  'I'ins  was  met  with  on 
l^iia  island,  lying  on  the  east  siile  of  Vtm  Diemen’s  land, 
similar  one  was  examined  in  Ovster-bay,  a  particidaritv  at- 
luliiij^  which  is  deserving  of  especial  attention,  'i'he  inte- 
r  surface  of  some  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  strips  of 
;k  was  nulely  inscribed  witli  characters,  •  analogous  to  the 
rms  wifich  the  natives  describe  in  tatooing  the.  fore  part 
tiicir  arms. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  that  part  of  the  narrative 
lich  relates  the  visit  at  Port  Jackson,  thoinyli'it  aftbrds 

■  iicely  any  thing  new.  The  hospitality  which  these  dis- 
Rssed  voyagers  received  from  onr  connUyinen  while  the  two 
Btions  were  supposed  to  be  at  open  war,  the  cordiality 
Hi  eratitnde  evinced  by  the  author,  the  admiration  he  ex- 

■  ^^esat  the  natural  charms  and  singular  fertility  of  the  spot 
H vLted  for  this  curious  experiment  in  moral  philosophy  and 
Hislation,  and  the  glowing  terms  in  which  he  reports  its  suc- 
.Hs,  are  adapted  to  excite  the  most  agreeable  feelings  in  every 

■  lai  and  generous  minef.  He  gives  a  s])irited  description  of 
Msettlement,  to  all  parts  of  whicli  he  and  his  companions  were 
sHdved  access,  and  suflered  to  carry  .arms.  He  appears 
Bev  to  liave  lost  sight  of  the  object  of  his  mission,  but 
"Hsocuted  his  inquiries  into  the  natural  productions  and 
^Bitical  state  of  the  colony  vvitli  the  greatest  diligence.  He 
PBiks  with  extreme  delight  of  a’.i  excursion  for  botanical 
^  B^tigation,  in  company  of  two  .Knglisli  gentlemen,  Col, 

‘  Brson  and  Mr.  Cayley  ;  ‘  with  what  ardour’,  says  he,  ^.did 
fB^lnve  for  the  noble  pleasure  of  making  discoveries !  with 
loB^  affectionate  generosity. did  my  worthy  fellow  labourers 
Bch  me  with  ail  those  specimens  wdiicii  i  had  not  been 
pHwortnuate  as  to  find  myself  1’ 

he  Hnorher  excursion  into  the  interior  of  the  settlement,  gives 
uO  to  the  following  note.  .  *  ? 

Samuel  Marsden,'  pastor  of  the  town  of  Paramatta,  owns  six 
^  and  fifty-one  aitresi' of  which  one  hundred  and  three  are*  de- 

^  different*  kinds  of  cultivation  ;  while  he  grazes  on  his  .famif 

flocks. ^f  sheep  (amounting  to  about; eight  hundred),  tea 
B  or  mares,  twenty-six  horned  cattle,  thirty  pigs,  and*  ten  goats. 
ofB  firm  is 'at  some  distance,yin  the  interior  of'  the  country,  on  th^ 
Iff  I'ie  fiver  Paramatta  ;  from  the  'brow  ol  the  hill  on  which  it  ia 
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situated)  we  behold  a  part  of  the  stream  :  its  buildings  are  spacioiu 
well  constructed ;  the  garden  is  already  enriched  with  the  greater  i 
ber  of  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe.  And  yet,  no  longer  ago  than  1; 
the  whole  of  this  spot  was  covered  with  immense  and  useless  fore 
Eucalyptus.*  With  what  interest  have  1  trodden  over  these  new 
dows,  through  the  midst  of  which  this  respectable  pastor  conducted] 
himself  with  the  most  aifectionate  kindness  !  Who  could  have  belie 
it !  This  residence  is  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Paramatta,  isolated, 
manner,  in  the  midst  of  woods  ;  and  it  was  over  a  very  excellent 
in  a  very  elegant  chaise,  that  Mr.  Marsden  drove  me  to  it.  What 
what  exertions  must  have  been  taken,  to  open  such  communicatio 
and  these  communications,  these  pastures,  these  fields,  tliese  h: 
these  orchards,  these  flocks,  are  the  work  of  eight  years  !' 

This  compliment  is  clue  to  one  of  the  most  excellent 
extraordinary  characters  of  the  day  : — a  character,  lhatsf 
expressly  formed  by  Providence  to  produce  an  entire 
•most  beneficial  change  throughout  not  only  the  limited  tt 
of  New  South  Wales,  but  the  vast  extent  of  Australasia; 
christianize  and  civilize  the  barbarians  that  constitute  its 
ginal  inhabitants,  a»)d  to  re-christianize  and  re-civilize 
hordes  of  wretched  culprits  that  are  vomited  by  our  pris 
ships  upon  its  shores.  Our  readers,  we  trust,  willbeplei 
to  become  a  little  more  acquainted  with  a  man,  who  proi 
to  flourish  so  fairly  in  future  history  ;  and  if  the  feeli 
of  friendship  should  give  somewhat  too  high  a  col 
the  sketch,  they  will  at  least  admit,  when  they  have  peruj 
it,  that  there  is  some  apology  for  the  excess :  as  for  the 
ject  of  it,  he  is  now  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  affecteilj 
any  eulogy  we  can  offer,  or  we  should  be  compelled  to  silet 

It  is  abou(  fifteen  years  ago,  that  the  Rev,  Samuel  MarsJj 
then  an  under  graduate  at  St.  John’s  college.  Cambric 
was  applied  to  indirectly  by  government,  to  undertake 
office  of  chaplain  to  his  majesty’s  territory  in  New 
Wales.  The  application  was  admirably  directed :  yQuri 
he  was,  there  was  well  known  to  be  in  him,  by  those 
made  the  application,  a  firmness  of  principle,  an  intrepiij 
of  spirit,  a  cheerfulness  of  heart,  a  suavity  of  manner, 
conjunction  with  a  judgement  peculiarly  strong,  and  ai 
richly  stored  with  knowledge,  and  above  all  with  relis 
knowledge,  that  promised  the  happiest  eifects  from  bis 
ceptance  of  the  offer.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  bf 
fused;  but,  upon  a  second  application,  he  replied,  tiu 
was '.sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  office — so  sensible) 
deed,  that  he  hardly  dared  to  accept  it  upon  any  ten 
but  that,  if  no  properer  person  could  be  found,  he 

*  The  Red-Gum-tree :  a  genus  indigenous  to  New  Holland, 
icosandrian.  monogynian  class  and  .order,  comprising  fifteen  species. 
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ngent  to  undertake  it.  He  was  appointed  accordingly ;  and, 
)iie  the  ship  in  which  he  was  to  take  his  passage  was  pre¬ 
ring,  he  resided  chiefly  at  Hull  in  Yorkshire,  (from  which 
ft  the  vessel  was  to  proceed)  and  was  indefatigal)le  in  ren- 
ring  assistance  to  his  clerical  brethren,  who  gladly  availed 
niselves  of  his  talents  and  popularity.  It  was  not  niany' 
ndavs  afterwards,  that,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  ascend- 
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ndays  afterwards,  that,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  ascend- 
j  the  pulpit,  he  heard  the  signal-gun  fire  unexpectedly:  it 
is  an  impressive  scene  :  he  was  then  just  married  :  the  con¬ 
egation  were  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  signal  as 
>11  as  himself ;  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  preach  :  he  took 
sbridc  under  his  arm,  and,  followed  by  the  whole  congrega- 
m,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  beach,  entered  into  the 
at  that  was  waiting  for  him,  giving  and  receiving  bencdic- 
ins. 

|Mr.  Marsden’s  voyage  proved  not  unprosperous  ;  and  on 
i  arrival  at  Port  Jackson,  he  immediately  devoted  himself 
every  pursuit  in  which  he  entertained  a  hope  of  being 
viceable  either  by  example  or  instruction.  His  clerical 
ours  alone  were  heavy  ;  having,  on  the  departure  of  the 
V.  Mr.  Johnstone,  whom  he  succeeded,  to  ofliciate  at  the 
etJi  settlements  of  Sydney,  Paramatta,  and  Hawkesbury, 
thout  any  assistance  whatever.  He  by  no  means  confined 
insclf,  however,  to  the  stated  duties  of  his  office,  laborious 
H  they  were.  To  the  poor  and  idle  free-settlers  he  gave  an 
■ample  of  indefatigable  industry,  by  skilfully  and  success- 
■ly  cultivating  the  land  that  had  been  granted  him  . by  - go- 
■inment :  he  generously  interfered  in  their  distresses,  esta- 
■shed  -schools  for  their  children,  and  often  relieved  their 
®"wessities.  To  the  unhappy  culprits,  whom  the  justice  of 
bru®  offended  country  had  banished  from  their  native  soil,  he 
■ministered  alternately  exhortation  and  comfort;  in  many 
'‘■ndreds  of  instances,  as  M.  P6ron  justly  observes,  he  re- 
wimed  them ;  for  it  was  by  his  incessant  w'atchfulness  that 
■der  the  blessing  of  a  superintending  Providence  this 
>wo$t  inconceivable  metamorphosis'  was  chiefly  produced,  and 
'Wt  a  great  multitude  of  ‘  these  wretches,  formerly  the  scum 
shame  of  their  country,  became  industrious  cultivators, 
l^wPy  &nd  peaceable  citizens  — to  which  the  author  might 
uM®  added,  sincere  and  practical  Christians,  evincing  a 
“Vy  exemplary  as  their  former  guilt.  On  taking  his 
li*»e  on  the  magisterial  bench,  his  sphere  of  general  use- 
was  considerably  extended  ;  and  in  the  discharge  of 
'[W  very  important  function  (important  more  especially  in 
Vb  a  colony,  and  in- its  infant  state),  he  was  altogether  af 
r  M®®itting,as  in  his  clerical' duties.  The  native  barbariaiu 
•’,.®®*elve8  highly  esteemed'-him for  be  had  frequently  -tra^ 
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veiled  np  the  interior  to  the  distance  (,)f  eight  or  i^\ 
journey  in  conjunction  vviili  governor.  King  or  .goveriil, 
Bligh,  and  he  had  acquired  so  much  of  their  language  ^ 
to  1)0  able  to  hold  conversation  with  them  upon  general  mi;, 
jects.  In  a  tew  years,  he  became  the  common  father  ot  t,! 
country.  In  times  of  liostility  with  tlie  natives,  he  .was  u, 
puted  as  the  minister  of  conciliation  ;  ventured  among  tljig 
tmaccompanied  hy  guards  or  other  attendauis,  and  always pr, 
cured, the  restoration  of  ))eace  through,  the  mildness  ot  Ls 
manners  and  the  respect  that  was  universally  entertained 
him  ;  while  in  every  domestic  complaint  from  diiVerent  \i 
lages,  he  was  uniformly  a|>poimed  arbitrator  by  the  goTr 
nor,  and  generally  succeeded  in  removing,  or  at  least 
mitigating,  their  respective  evils. 

Yet  though  he  prevailed  in  mu(‘h,  he  by  no  means  pr? 
Tailed  in  every  thing.  There  w'ere  iiiischiefs  that  lay  t 
al)ove  bis  reach,  and  utterly  contemned  his  control.  .0 
the  first  establishment  of  the  colony,  all  military  offit 
were  perem})iorily  forbidden  to  take  their  wives  with  their 
aiul  there  is  one  instance  of  a  lady,  who,  liaving.  resolve 
out  of  love  to  her  husband,  to  steal  over  to  New  South  \\\ 
in  the  guise  of  a  sailor,  was  sent  back  by  governor  Pl^l 
on  his  being  ap|)rized  of  it,  after  having  completed  neai 
half  her  long- and  harrassing  voyage.  What  then  was*  to 
expected  from  liie  licentious  manners  of  a  large  body  of  i! 
iitary. officers  thus  situated,  tliemselves  exposed  to  tlitMl: 
tem[)tation  of  women  of  abandoned  lives,  but  often  of  k 
liful  persons,  and  at  the  same  time  as  ready  to  become 
tempters  as  the  tempted.  Of  what  avail,  under  such  ciicini 
stances,  would  he  the  voice  of  an  angel,*  or  ’  of  one  lisi 
from  the  dead  ?  Moses  and  tlie  pro])hets,  and.  Clirist  liim> 
were  actually  set  before  them  by  tlieir  established  aiul 
Ions  chaplain,  but  to  -  as  little  purpose  as  of,  old.  Yet  ir 
them,  chiefly,  was  it  necessary  for  the  bench  of  luagistni 
to»be  chosen  ;  and  with  them,  as  a  viagistratc^  was  this  exec 
Jeu.t,;cbaplain  compelled  to  associate.  Our  readers  uiust  ai* 
t’ipate  the  natural  result:  the  most  hardened  ami  abanuoi 
women  too  often  appeared  fearlessly  before  tlm  court 
arraigned  for  the  grossest  crimes,  well,  knowing  that 
had  secured  a  majority  of  votes  among  their  judges.  Jt® 
aitogeiher  as  impossible,  in  many  instances,  ito.  obtain  a.j- 
teuce  against  male  offenders^,  for  these,  being  promiscuoii: 
connected  with  the  women,  made  instruments  of 
obtain  in  like  manner  a  judgement  in  their  favour. 
instead  of  the  perfect  securilf  in  regard;;  to^  person  * 
pi.operty,  asserteo  hy  M.  Peron,  which  canupt  be  felt  wb 
ijheic^is  pot  the  utmost  facility  of  .obtaining, ‘redress, —of 
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isting  spots  in  New  South  Wales-,  the  court  bt  judicature 
Sydnov  hecanie  at  len^tlt  the  uiost  iui(]ui'tous>iinci  abun* 
meil : 'the  authority  ot  the  governor  grew  as  little  resjtected 
that  of  the  clergy luan ;  and  the  former,  even  iirhis  military 
inacity^  had  at  length  no' control  over  his  inferior  t)tKccrs. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  last  long. 
;j)|)lic{ition,  exhortation,  expostulation,  on  the  pint  of  Mr. 
arsilen,  were  equally  in  vain  :  his  efforts  were  poisoiied  at 
e  verv  fonntciiu  ;  his  life  was  not  unfrcipiently  in  jeopardy  ; 
id  anticipating,  the  fearful,  result  that  must  sooner  or  later 
ccecd  to  such  a  state  of-  anarchy,  he  applied  to  tlie  gover- 
ir  for  perndssion, .  which  was  cheerfully  ,  granted  him,  to 
ke  a  voyage  to  England  in  order  to  represent  in  person  to 
i  majesty’s  ministers  the  perilous  state. of  the  colony,  and 
lint  out  the  best  means  of  its  rtMcnc.  .  1  • 

He  arrived  rather  more  than  two  years  ago,'  and  immedi- 
dv  obtained  an  audience. of  Lord  C’astlereagh ;  who,  while 
the  act  of'  forming,-  upon  the  suggestions  and  written  re- 
of  MLMarsden,;  a  plan  for  supprossihg  this  iniquitous 
■U'ln,  received  a.  terrible  proof  of-.the  truth  of  that  gentle- 
Kin’s  a.ssertions,  by.disi)atches  annomicing  that  the  pretlicied 
Rult  iiad  actually  taken  place,  that  several' of  the  wealthier 
Bders  had'  leagued  themselves  with  the  officers  of  the  regi- 

!jnt  against  the  governor,  >  whom  they .  had  lattuaWy ‘  arrested 
*1  imprisoned,'  and-  had  .thus  produced,  a  complete  rcvolu- 
|n,  and  put  some  of  the  most  during  of-  their  lOwn,  conspi- 
Iv  at  its  head.  We  shall  pursue  this' subject,  hfyivever, 
Itiirther:  the  conspiracy  has  since  been  . suppressed. order 
Iby  this  time!  completely  restored  ;  .another,  regiment; lias 
Idi  sent  out-  to  take  the  place  of  that  whose  oificers  -had 
lidiicted  tlieinselves.so  unworlhily,; ,  its  commanding- olhcer» 
iut.Col.  M‘Quai'rie, ‘la  gentleman. of,  most  .exemplary iCha- 
'mii-r,  has  been  appointed- governor,  and, the  ring-leaders, of 
i*Bplot  are  at  this  moment  on  their  -way  home  fovr trial.  ••  .  ; 
'BUie  departure,  of  Mr;  Marsdeii  for  England  at  the  poriod 
a  jhavc  just'aliuded  to,-  was  as  providential  to  himself,  as  it 
beneficial  to  the  public  cause:  fur  thore  can  be  uo  doubt 
"‘■till  the. height  and  exacerbation  of  tho  tuinujt  lie  wonhi 
'■ebeen  seized,  had  he  been  in  New  South \Va;le$,  and.con^ 
^Bmed  alinqitly  to  the  most  ignominious  punislmicjif,  if  bis 
.^■h-ad  not  fallen.. a  sacrifice  to  its,  violence.  -Krum  tlic  nice 
‘J'^Biiracy-of  his  information,  moreover,  and  the  icoiuprehen- 
‘“'B  juilgemenf  evinced  in  his  iilans,  lie  soon  sctjuired  so 
3 ‘'■'ll  of  the  confidence  of  the  minisleivfor  the  colonial  de- 
i>  '■mi'nt,' and  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  that  thero.wcre 
."“■of  his-  suggestions  to  which  they  di*l  nut  reabily  assent, 
the  -  more  important  of  his  propositions  we  shall 
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enumerate  the  following ;  that  ofRcers  and  soldiers,  iiuii 
of  being  forbidden,  should  be  encouraged  to  take  outi 
them  their  wives  and  families :  that  no  person  should  be 
towed  to  act  as  a  magistrate  who  is  not  or  has  not  been  n 
ried  ;  and  that  such  of  the  convicts’  wives  as  chuse  it,  shoi 
be  permitted  to  accompany  their  husbands  at  the  public 
pense.  The  expediency  of  all  these  must  be  obvious, 
only  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  but  from 
remarking,  in  addition,  that  there  are  not  at  present 
than  the  proportion  of  one  woman  to  eight  or  nine 
throughout  the  entire  colony  ;  that  general  marriage  is  he 
impracticable ;  promiscuous  intercourse  is  a  crime  i 
possible  to  prevent,  and  illegitimate  children  a  growing 
enormous  burden  to  the  state ;  while  on  the  other  hanii 
has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  by  far  the  great 
number  of. reformed  criminals  have  consisted  of  those 
have  intermarried,  or  whose  wives  have  been  able  to  pure 
their  passage  over.  The  encouragements  to  honesty  and  i 
dustry  in  the  colony  are  indeed  very  great;  and  nonewJ 
shew  a  disposition  of  this  kind  continue  long  without  havr 
their  sentence  remitted,  and  like  other  free  settler's  being 
lowed  a  grant  of  land  to  a  certain  extent.  Government 
not  yet  acceded  to  the  proposal  respecting  the  convi 
wives,  though  it  is  at  this  time  under  consideration  i  to 
two  former  it  yielded  most  readily,  in  consequence  of  wbi 
the  wives  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  have  accompan' 
the  regiment  which  is  now  on  its  passage  amount  to  not 
than  three  hundred. 

In  connexion  with  these  regulations  it  was  farther  prupo 
that  three  additional  clergymen  should  be  provided,  and  th 
achoolmasters  with  small  salaries  from  government,  one 
each  of  the  settlements  of  Sydney,  Paramatta,  and  Hawk 
bury.  From  the  increasing  population  of  the  colony,  as 
in  consequence  of  numerous  docks  of  free-settlers  from 
parts  of  the  world,  as  from  internal  increase,  and  frequ 
importations  from  the  mother  country,  it  was  absolutely 
possible  for  one,  two,  or  even  for  three  clergymen  to 
form  the  whole  of  the  very  important  duties,  demanded  in 
a  station,  with  due  punctuality.  For  nearly  fourteen  y 
Mr.  Marsden  had  officiated  with  a  zeal,  an  industry,  and  a 
stancy  that  are  scarcely  perhaps  to  be  paralleled ;  but  it 
long  been  at  the  hazard  of  -a  most  robust  constitution,  w 
at  last,  excellent  as  it  was,  proved  altogether  incompete 
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one  half  of  the  services  required.  Two  public  free  sch 
a  boys’  and  a  girls’,  this  most  excellent  man  had  already 
tablished  and  provided  for,  without  any  expense  to  gov 
went:  but  a  growing  population,  and  a  population  of 
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^;rv  worst  kind,  of  illegitim^e  children^  d^miindcd  three 

I  the  nimiber;  .a  populaiion  which,'  if  cafly  ihstru’et- 
1  habits  of  industry  and  principles  of  virtue  by  a  ju- 
is  and  piotis  education,  may  indeed  be  renubred  of 
hiable  value  io  the  rising  colony,  but,  if  rieglected  afid 
loncd  by  the  state,  must  assuredly  work  its  speedy  and 
iite  destfdctidri.  To  both  these  propositions,  al^,  ad- 
tratiort  readily  assented ;  and  his  grace  the  AfcHbishop 
ihterbnfy,  to  whoni  these  points  wfeVe  chiefly  referreu, 
jr  and  liberally  left  it  to  the  able  founder  6f  the  plan,  to 
t  such  persohs  as  he  thought  most  likely  to  promote  his 
rolent objfcct ;  inconsequence  of  NVhich,  altiJgether  h'eed- 
tif  expense  or  trouble^  he'  travelled,'  at  His  own  charge, 
a  great  part  of  ihis  country  in  pursuit  of  persons 
recommended  to  Him  as  dualifiea  for  the  station.  Heat 
ucceedecl  to  his  6\Vii  satisfaction :  some  of  thein  have  by 
iinb  reached  the  setUemeht,  and  the  rest  are  on  their 
gc  thither. 

le  next  object  of  consideration,  with  his  majesty’s  prin- 
chaiplain  of  tlie  colony,'  was  how  to  turn  its  resources 
ost  advarita^b,  and  to  provide  employment  tor  the  adult 
c  had  provided  instruction'  for  the  yo'oh'g,'  It  is  well 
rn  that  inost  of  the  culpiflfs,  sentenced  to  traSIsportailion, 
men  of  talent^  ([hough  of  talents  perverted ;  of  those 
arc  transported,  moreover.  (lie  greater  riumbbr  arb  fully 
ited  into  som'e'bran'ch  or  Mechanics  or  criahufactures. 
li  a  view  of  turniiig  IHesb  mlents  to  a  proper  hse.  Of 
ing  the  criminals  confrilrute  to  their  own  support,'  alnd 
calf,  of  taking  them  off  from  habits  of  i^eness  afid.dis* 
tion,  he  next  propo'sed  to  fhe  ministelf  'tiia't  thb'  colony 
lid  be  allowed  one  or  two  practical  m’ecbahicSj-^with'  very 
fl  Claries,  such  as  should  he  a  rocorapeneb’  to  them,  but 
sufficient  to  support'  them  without  their  owrl  exertions'^and 
or  fwo  ^euCialf  manufacturers'.^  To  the  last  prcmosal  aii 
ictiOh  \Vas  urged,  that  it  Would  interfere  with  the  staple 
e  of  the  tnbthef  country ;  hut  the  obj’^ciion  was  ovef- 
le  by  ail'  engagement,  o'h  the  part  of  the  proposer,  thal 
iOVer^'e'nt  Would  aCcede  to  it',  the  _  enqrnaous  expense 
cli  the'  state  at  present'  sustains  for  cldiliiiig  tlie  coriyicty 
tlotany  Bay,  should'  entirely  cease,  within  a  certain  period  ; 
tibsery  dd  that  the  woof  belonging  to  th'b  government  docUsi,' 
5b,  in  cdrijunction  with  its'  wild  herds,  are  now  suffi^ 
Jtly  Numerous  to' pro’i^ide  food  for  the  eotVvicts,  without 
expense’  to  the  parent  state,  vvasnow  suflicieht  in  quaii* 
to  proVide ,  them  with  proper  clothing,  and’  thW  they 
jbt  hbreby  be’  re'rtdefed  th'eir  own' minufactuVers.  Bom 

acceded'  to ;  iHd  liene- 
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.volent  petitioner  was,  as  in  the  former  case,  authorized  to 
provide  himself  with  four  'such  jiersons  as  he  thought  wonlj 
best  answer  his  purpose  ;  and  he  set  off  by  the  mail  on  tlj 
same  night  at  his  own  expense  toward  Warwickshire  anj 
Yorkshire,  succeeded  at  length'  agreeably  to  his  wishes,  an^ 
the  artisans  and  manufacturers  have  by  this  time  arrived,  ot 
are  on  the  point  of  arriving,  at  their  destined  abode. 

Having  thus  in, by  far  the  greater  number  of  points  accom. 
plished  ,his  most  benevolent  and  jiatriotic  object,  he  nor 
prej)ared  for  his  own  return,  tliat  he  might  put  the  wholt 
of  his  naachinery  into  proper  and  harmonious  action  :  but 
almost  infinite  multiplicity  of  business  still  awaited  him 
transact.  In  quitting  Port  Jackson,  he  had  been  solicited! 
become  the  agent  of  almost  e'very  poorer  person  in  the  colonr 
and  especially  of  ‘great  numbers  of  the  convicts.  As  thoiij 
the  common  father  of  all,  he  undertook  this  voluminous  cc? 
cent ;  and  the  writer  of  these  observations  has  known  hii 
in  consequence,  burdened  tt'ith  letters  from  Ireland  and  oth 
remote  parts,  the  postage  of  which  for  a  single  day  h 
often  amounted  to  a  guinea,  which  he  cheerfnlly  paid,  fro 
the  feeling,  that,  although  many  of  these  letters  were  alt 
gether;  irrelative  and  of  ‘no  use  whatever,  they  were  writ! 
with  a  good'intention,  and  under  a  belief  that  they  were 
real  value.  It  will  please  the  reader  to  learn,  however,  t!i 
at  this,  same  period  Mr.  Marsden  had  also  the  pleasure 
receive  despatches  of  the  -most  satisfactory'  kind  from  hi 
head,  bailiff,  (who  .vvas  himself  formerly  a  convict,  but  is  no 
a  free,  settler,  and  has  prov.ed  a  faithful  servant  to  thisge 
tiemari  for  nearly  fourteen  years)  confirmed  by  collate 
testimonies,  announcing  that  his  agricultural  concerns,  whi 
he  had  now  quitted  for  about* three  years,  were  in  the  ni( 
flourishing  state,  that  his  live  stock  had  upon  an  average  be 
doubled  in  number  and  value  since  he  had  left  Parariiat 
and  must  have  been  at  least  triple'  the  number  to  which 
amounted  at  the  period  "of  M.  Peron’s  visit.  He  had  al 
found,  from  actual  experiment  at  Leeds,  that  the  wool 
his  own  growth,  taken  in  the  gross,  unmixed  and  unselect 
produced  a  cloth  at  least  eq,ual,  and  .in  the'opinion  of 
manufacturers  superior,  to  that  'of'  the  best  French  looms 

From  New  South-  Wale's,  or  Notasia,  as  it  is  called 
modern  geographers,  his  eye ’often  glanced  at  New -Zeala 
Tippa-Hee,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  sovereign*  of 
island,  though  it  has  setWaf  sabordinate..chiefs,  nad' t«i 
made  a  voyage  to  Port  Jackson  in  pursuit  oPKurcpean  hn 
ledge,  and  like  M.  Peron  had  been  affectionately  enten 
ed  at  'Paramatta;  he  had  acquired'‘a  tohirable  knowled}!® 
the  English  language,  had  learnt  some  few  of  ^its  arts,  es" 
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ally  that  of  writing,  and*  was  very  anxious  to  learn  more. 

0  >Iew  Zealand,  .therefore,  our  philanthropist  earnestly  iK- 
ctcd  the  attention  of  tlie  Society,  for  missions 'to  Africa  and 
e  East  ;  and,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  practical  artisan  well 
Tsed  in  carpentry  .and  building,  and  at  the  same  time  of  sound 
liristian  principles  and’ 9,  devotional' turn  of  mind.  This 
111  and  his  wife  he  jias  taken  over  with,  himself,  andtwe 
live  he  will.be  found  of  incalculalde  service.  He  is  also 
coinpanied,  vve  believe,  by  another  well-qualified  person; 
illed  in  flax-dressing,  twine-spinning,' and  rope-making,  t  . 
One  of  the  last  public’gcts  to  which  his  heart-was  directed 
ore  he  re-quitted  his  native  country^  -was  that .  of  procur- 
,by  public  contributions  and  donation's  of  books,  what 
called  a  lending  library ^  to  qonsist  of  the  most  .valuable 
I  iisefuT  publications  in  religion,  morals,  mechanics,  agri- 
lure,  commerce,  general, history,  and  geography';  to  be 
t  out  under  his  own.controul,  and  that  of  his  clerical  col- 
;ues,  to  soldiers,  -free-settlers,  convicts,  and.all  others  who 

Vhave  time  to  read,  so. as  to  prevent  idleness  and  occupy, 
mind  in  the  best  1  and  most  rational 'manner.'  'In  this  de- 
too,  he  succeeded  under  the  favour  .of  Providence ;  .and  it 

I' ')  no  small  gratification  we  add,  that;  'by  the  gift  of 
and  subscriptions,  he  was  .enahled  to  takeover  with 
library,  of  not  .less  than  between  three  and  four.hun— 
ounds, value  ; -which  he.  intends  annually.- to  augment, 
Ian  he  has  already  devised.  '  ■  ,  <  , 

ought  not  to  close  this  imperfect  sketch,  which  few  of 
iders  will  think  too  long,  without  stating  that,,  on  its- 
:oinmunicated  to  his  majesty.  thatMr.  M.  was  extremely 
IS  of  obtaining  the  royal  assent  to  purchase  and  take: 
ith  him  a  couple  of  Merino  sheep,  his  majesty,  .with 
:ustuined  generosity,  not  only  freely  gave  such  consent,' 
:quested  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  with  whom  Mr.  Marsden' 
e  honour  of  being  acquainted,  to  select  for  him,  as  z.- 
iresent,  five  Merino  ewes  with  young  :  Sir.  Joseph  had' 
pleasure  in  obeying,  and  hastened  to  Portsmouth  for- 
urpose  .with  all  speed,  where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to 
>  present  on  board  befpre  the. ship  sailed.  At  this  mo- 
Vlr.  Marsden  is  on  his  passage, — in  humility  a  child,  in 
■  of  mind  and  .bone^vslence  an  angel ;  full  of  enterprise 
-gqod  of  mankiii^  and  especially  of  his  native  country,, 
ill  of  faith  and  divine  promises.  Already 

’Sown  the  gGO^^gSien-tfie  best  principles  of  heavenly 
and  half  the  teastern  hemisphere,  perhaps,  may  form 
'Cst.  Unborn  empires  are  dependent  on  nis  exertions  ; 
name  will  .be  the  ilume  of  the  new  world,  as  long  as 
**  a  heart  to  feel  reverence,  or  a  tongue  to  utter  praise. 
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A  few  words  must  be  added  respectiuj;  the  wmk  un^ 
consideration :  but  no  description  ot  moderate  length  couij 
do  jusdce  to  the  labours  and  success  of  M.  Pemn  and  his  com, 
panions,  in  augmenting  the  treasures  of  natural  history,  in  q 
three  grand  divisions.  Wc  must  content  ourselves  withstatiM 
in  the  words  of  the  oiheial  Report,  that  their  zoological  cj 
lection  includes  upwards  of  100,000  specimens  of  animabi 
different  kinds  and  sizes  ;  that  it  already  appears  to  have  a 
richedthe  science  with  many  important  genera,  aitd  contab 
above  2,500  new  s)^cies  ;  that,  in  htet,  a  greater  addition 
been  made  ti>  the  knowledge  of  zoology  by  MM.  P^rg 
and  Lesueur,  than  by  all  the  other  traveller  of  the  aji 
They  have  also  brought  liome  1500  drawings  executed  1 
M.  t*ctit,  who  fell  a  victim,  three  montlw  after  his  armi 
in  Europe,  to  the  effects  of  repeated  attacks  of  the  sciin] 
Only  these  three  membei's  of  the  scientific'  corps  emplob 
in  the  expedition,  which  at  first  amonnted  to  tNventy.thrce,(| 
turned  to  Erance ;  some  abandoned  the  project  at  an  early  sM 
some  were  h*ft  ill  at  different  places,  and  the  rest  am  del 

Among  other  important  results  of  M.  Peron’s  judicious  I 
diligent  investigations,  is  the  refutation  of  a  favourite  iioiii 
u  ttlircertain  |>hilusophists,  that  the  phrsiral  strength  of  n 
in  ^viige  life,  is  greater  than  in  a  civilized  state.  Frong 
luerous  experiments  with  Rcgnier*s  dynamometer,  it  apptij 
tliat  the  average  manual  power  of  five  races  of  men  waj 
follows,  expressed  in  kilograms,— Van  Diemen’s  land,  rt 
most  sav’age)  50,  6 ;  New  Holland,  51,8  ;  Timor,  58, 1  •, Fw 
69,  2  ;•  h^glisb,  71,4;  and  the  average  renal  power,  in  nw 
grams,— New  Holland,  14,8;  Timor,  16,2;  French,  2Si 
English,  23, 9, 

When  the* 'Other  volume  of  this  work  appears,  orwl 
the  whole  is  presented  to  tlie  English  public  in  their  o 
language,  we  shulE  gladly  i*esume  our  d.escripttmi,  and^ 
tempt  to  render  it  somewhat  more  complete.-  At  pia 
we  must  only  addj  that  tlie  knowledge,  diligence,  pcti 
runce,  good:  sense,  and  modesty  of  the  author,  togrthcr  j 
the  immense  extent  and  diversi^  of  the  additibus  he  a 
to  science,  combine  to  place  his  |>erformance  in  the  first 
of  similar  works,  and  amply  intitle  it  to  the  privilege,  ^ 
l>y  Bonaparte  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Institute,  ofl 
printed  at  the  public  expense. 

The  charts  which  should  accompany  this  volume  hare 
arrived,  wc  htdievc,  in  England ;  but  we  have  receivedavo 
of  plates  about  forty  in  number:  very  carefully  draiut) 
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*  The  biogra^OT  ik  mistaken  in  thh  assertioiw  Fi^abl^  he  xTae  not 
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^rt.  !!•  .£^cayLiTrajr()edke  quae  supersuot,  IX'perdiuruin  Fabularam 
fragmenta*  ^  Scholia  OrjBca ;  ex  .editioiv  Thomx  Stanlbii»  cum 
Versionc  Latina  ab  ipso  emendata,  et  CornmentarIo»  looge  quain  aotea 
fuit  Auction,  ex  Maimscriptis  ejus  nunc  deihuni  editp.  Accedunt  Variae 
l^tiones,  et  Notx  Virorum  doctorum  Criticae  ac '  Philologicae,  quibus 
luas  passim  inteitexuit  Samurl  Butlrr,  A.  M.  Reg.  Schol.  Salop. 


luas  passim  inteitexuit  oamurl  Cutlrr,  A.  M.  Keg.  ochol.  salop. 
j\rehid.  Coll.  D.  Joann,  ap.  Cant,  nuper  Soc.  Tom.  I.  4to.  pp.'  591. 
Price  ll.  lls.  6d.  or  an  8t>o.  edition  in  2  voht  Price  16/,  Cam« 
iridgb  at  the  University  Press;  London*  Lumi.  Ib09. 

T  is  about  twelve  vears  since  we  were  informed  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  had  committed  the  charge  of  rc- 
ublUbing  that  noble  monument  .of  our  national  erudition* 
tanley’s  iEschylus*  to  Mr.  Samuel  Butler  of  St.  John’s  CoU 
ge.  The  classical  qualihcations  of  that  gentleman  had  been 
tested  by  two  or  three  respectable  prize  poems  :  and*  snb* 
qucntly  to  the  appointment,  he  drew  tlte  atteutioh  of  scho- 
rs  by  editing  the  pure,  beautiful,  and  most  interesting  Ele- 
iac  Address  to  tlte  Shade  of  Plato,  by  Marcus  Musurus  the 
iretan,  one  of  those  illustrious  Greeks  who  were  patronized 
y  the  House  of  MedicU. 

^schylus,  of  lofty  and  awful  genius,  was  the  poet  of  liberty; 
blimiSf  et'grasnSf  et  grtmilifo^uus  scrpc  tuque  ad  vitiunty  says 
intilian.  He  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Greece  at  the 
ties  of  Marathon,  Sulamls,  and  Plata'K ;  and  he  was  hu  less 
btinguished  for  the  political  aud  ethical  lessons  of  his  poe* 
f}',  than  for  his  bra\'ery ,  and  love  of  freedom.  Out  of  more 
n  seventy  productions  of  his  fertile  muse,  seven  only  re- 
lun.  Six  tragedies  were  hrst  printed,  in  a  very  imperfect 
utc,  at  the  press,  of  Aldus,  but  after  his  death;  aud,  uotwith- 
tataling  the  valuable  labouxs  of  Rohortellus,  Victoiius,  Henry 
iicpheiis,  and  .  Canter,  the  text  was  still  deformed  with  iiiimy 
rrnptions..  Isaac  Casaubou,  in. bis  Strabo  (Comment^  p.  I01.( 
nounced.his  intention  of  giving  a  new  edition  of  iEscliylus, 
si  Ileus  dederit;)’  fojt  'tliat  prince  of  scholars  and,  critics 
vas  nut  ashamed  of  his  p<ety.  It  was  nut  granted  him  to 
vecute  his  purpose.  Our  countryman,  Ttto.viAS  St.tNi.KV, 
he  nephew  of  the  ceU^rated.chr«>nu[ogist  Sir  John  Marsharo, 
himself  a  signal  exaumie  of  Learning  and  industry,  mo> 
?sty  and  woi;th: — having,  before  lie  was  iukntq  eight  years 
d,  timshed  his.  History  of  PLuLusophy,  **  undertook  .T.schylus, 
the  inust  ki«otty  and  iutct^c  of  ;dl  the  Greek  Poets  ;*  and  in 
the  year  166 3,.  after  a  world,  of  pains  spent  id  illustrating  and 
i<iring.  h'un.,  hepublished  bis  accurate  and  beautiful  edition 
that  author.  This  wm  a  work  of  great  difiSculty,  and.  an 
')tetprize  worthy  of.  Air.  Sualev’s  ^ilitics  and  threat  skill 
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in' 'the  Greek-  language.'  Henry 'Stephens,  Sal masius,  ar- 
divers  other  critics^. thought  th’e  difficulties  insuperable, 
'despaired  of  seeing  this  accomplished  .”  Life  of  Mr.  Stankt 
prefixed  to  the  'ird.  ed.  of  his  Hist,  of  Phil.  1,701.. 

This  edition  was  received  with  the  universal  applause  oftl 
learned.  Though  .the. tragedian  was  again  ^edited,  with  po 
.pous  professions,,  by  •  the  vain,  and  unworth3'..  Cornelius 
Pauw,  and  still. more, recently  by  the  well  qugilified,  ,-but 
scrupulously  cpiiscientious-Schutz,  Stanley’s  edition,  has 
only  maintain’ed  its  ground,  but  has  been,  rapidly  ’ rising 
estimation.  ’  ' '  ’  '  '  ‘ 

'  ■  At  his  premature  death  in  1678,  Mr.  Stanley  left-many  n 
luable  manuscripts  on  subjects' .of  classical  and  ‘biblical  leai 
ing.  These  were  obtained  'by  Dr.  John  M6re,'\vho'(ii 
Bishop  of  Ely  in  1707i  Ambhg'theih  were 'eight  volumes  i 
folio,  oi' additional  Commentaries  on  .(Esbhyliis  ;  'wliichi' 
the  whole  of 'the  Bishop’s  'valuable  collection  of’  books 
manuscripts,  were,  finally /.presented  by  Kin'g'Gedrge'Il. 
‘the  University  Library.  ' 

If  this  inestimable  treasure  had  formed  the '  only  '  distinc 
tion  of  the  present  publication,*  it  would' have  been  - haib 
with  abundant  thanks  and  honour.’  But'Mr  Butler  has.devot 
ed  his  time  and  labours  to  the  collection'  of  all  tbat'  was'ini 
portant'and  valuable  for  the  illu'srfatioh  of  his'  author,  fro 
the  former  editors  and  ■  annotators,  'Robortellus;  Michael  S. 
phianus,  St'ephems,  Canter,  Garhitins,  de''  Pauw^  Giaconulli 
d’Arnaudj  Abresch,  Heath,  Morel  1,  Brunck,  and  Schutz.'  H 
has  extracted  the  emendations  of  Bentley  from  his  Dissertatio 
on  Phalaris',  &c.  He  has  enjoyed  the  use  of  a' copy  of  Victorius’ 
edition  (H.  Steph.  Par-  1557-)  formerly  the  property  of, Isa 
Casaubpn,  and  afterwards  of  Bishop  Pearson  the  margin 
which  possesSes  Annotatiunculie  •  ivoxn' X\\e  former,  and  a  co! 
lection  of  various' reildiugs  from  the  Iktte’r,'  of  those  distic 
guished  men.'  ‘'Seventy  years  ago,'  Dr. 'Anthony  Askew  prepas 
ed  materials'  for  an  .Escliylus  which  he  medttated,  comprisin 
among  other  col Ibctibns,  'notes  from  Joseph  Scaliger,  Casau 
■  bon, 'Gfotiu's,' Bburdelot,*' Isaac  Vbssius,  and  Ezekiel  Span 
heim.'  All’these  are  in  Mr.  B.’s  hands  ;  and  he  Had  the  fdi 
city  ,to  find  that'  the  greatest  part  of  the  readings  propos 
in  th'e'm  had  been’ preoccupied  in  Stanley’s  critical  research 
He  has  also  enriched' the' edition  with  many  admirable  ob^ef 
vations, "philological/  Historical,  and  antiquarian,  communican 
|ed, by  the  celebrated  historian  M."'Muller  of  Vienna.  A  id 
notes  have, been  contributed  by  the  James' Tate,  A'.  M.<> 
Richmond  in 'Yorkshire ;  with  whose  judgement  and  taste  i! 
;  the  Creek'  language  and,  versification  .  tJie  .public  is.'lpot  u 
acquainted.  Nor  muk  we  forget,  in.,  enuinei^ung  tlie 
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ials  of  this  edition,  the  Gla^gow'foUo  /Eschylusof  1795,  which 
lontaiiis  many  emehdatihris  surK’ptiiiously  obtained  from  the 
■orrectt'd  text  of  Professor  Person,  printed  at  the  same,  place 
111  1794,  2  vols.  octavo,  but  published  at  Londbii^'  1806.  The’ 
reiilmgs  of  both  these  arc  carefully  noted  under  the  designa¬ 
tions,  Pors.  i  and  2.  In  a  word,  t!iis  ample"  supelL  x  leaves 
ns  nothing  to  want  or  wish,  except  the  N^otes  of  Mr,'  Porsofi ; 
j treasure  of  which,  alas!  his  friends  appear "W  think"  the. 
ivorUl  not 'wprthy.  "  '  .  ■  ,  .  ^ 

Mr.  Butler' has  disposed  these  stores  in  a  manner  which 
corresponds  to  the  advice  given  him,  in  the  infancy  'of  his' 
|iii(Jcrtaking,  by  that  Hercules  of  Greek  literauirc,'  Dr.  Chailes' 
pirney,  th  it  they  should  be  “  collected"  luto  a  sort'  of 
I’orpus  JEschukwn  and  he  has  interspersed  his  own  notes.' 
among  them. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  first  and  the  last  tnge-, 
jiesin  the  usual  distribution,  the  Prometheus  Virtetus  and  the, 
hpplices.  Each,  however,  has  its  own  series  of  pages  so. 
hat  the  '  seven  may  be  finally  arranged  according  to  the' 
udginent  of  the  possessor. 

The  work  before  ns,  in  the  first  place,  furnishes,  the  Greek 
Text,  in  a  clear  and  unincumbered  form.  But  in  this  part 
ies  our  only  "objection  to  this  handsome  and  elaborate  edition  i. 
His  the  text  of  Stamey.  Surely  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
he  chief  duty  of  a  competent  editor,  to  exhibit  a  text  consti." 
uted  to  the  highest  degree  of  completeness  and  purity  that 
lis  authorities  and  his  critical  talents  can  effect.  Nor  can  we 
conceive  of  any  rational  motive,  except  in  peculiar  cases,"  for 
1  departure  from  this  rule.  It  is  true  that  the  University 
ewlved  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Stanleif  s‘ But 
indoubtedly  that  illustrious  body  is  superior  to  any  senti- 
iientof  blindly  superstitious  regard  to  tlieir  exemplar.  Had 
iucti  been  thsir  principle,  why  was  Mr.  Butler  permitted  to  add 
I  page  of  his  Not(e  irr.  ct  iButleri  Critt-  et  Phildloxg.  ?  Why 
ivasiiot  the  edition  in  folio,  page  for  page,  and  letter  for  letter 
corresponding  with  the  original  ?  And,  to  complete  the' 
>theme,  it  would  onlv  have  been  further  necessary  to  publish 
m  engraved  ./i/c  simile  of  the  manuscript  ‘  commentaries 
I’ould  the  estimable  Stanley  himself  lift  his  head  from  "the 
omb,  would  he  not  conjure  the  sous  of  Granta  to  urge  the 
career  which  he  had  so  nobly  run  ?  Would  he  claim  for  himself, 
'hat  he  had  rvTused  to  Victorius  and  Canter  ?  Would  he  hot 
Iptnand  that  his  Alma  Mater  should  complete  the  honours'of. 
Ms  splendid  publicatiou/by  the  crown  which  her  Dawes,  her 
orsou,  and  her  Burney  have  in  readiness  for  him  ? 

It  does  not  remove  our  objection,  it  does  not  satisfy  our 
"ishes,  that,  in  the  Notte  Criticx,  Mr.  Butler  has  industriously 
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^)(|  faitbffjljy  in?[ec^pd  the  variations  of  MSS.,  and 
ihafhe  dts^v}.s  hppn  tKeir>  sagacity  ;tl^ 

he  Rfiarks  pvejcy  ipstohce  of  Rnp  appHcatiph  of  Mr.  Porspu'j 
canons  j  ^  tlia^^  he  reforhig"  the  choruses  w'ith  great  hietric^ 
science)  judgement,  and  accuracy  ;  and  th^,  lyiui  the  rwnect. 
ful  'iirbapiry  iyprt|;y  of  a  true  critic,  he  has  introduced  ^ 
Bi^rngy’s  arrapgeaient  of,  the  last  chorus  in  the  Suppitces.  All 
thip  frpits  of  ^is  labour  should  have  adorned  'j('exi.  Itij 
irksome  to  be  turning,  at  almost  every  verse,  from  the  text 
to  critical  notes  in  a  distant  part  of  the  yolumc  :  and^  what 
is  worse,  this  practice  exposes  the  mind  to  the  disturbing  in. 
d^ence  of  cbllateral  ideas  and  more  reihotc  assQciatlpiis,'so 
that  the  spirit  and' pathos  of  the  author,  ttie  pariimli 

' which  he  would  otherwise  enkindle  in  the  readeiH 
breast,  can  be  but  faintly  lelt  and  very  imperfectly  enjoyei 
Besides,  the  effect  of  .many,  gppd  and  happy  emendaUQads 
not  perceived  withogt  di^culty,  when  tiieir  position  in  the 
text  is  to  be  represented  by  an  effort  of  t^i®  imagination.  Ij 
it  is  worthy  of  beVna  received  as  a  c<iw«,  that  be  who  reads 
the  classics  for  the  information  of  bis  miud  and  thp  uuprove* 
inent  of  his  taste^  should  iisp  purest  text  that  can  ue  di- 
tainedj  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  x^^hat  i&  the  dut\^  of  editors, 
Who,  that  has  enjoyed  \the,  I^hoehissm  dr  the  Medea  in  ihj 
text  oflypirspn,  would  chppse  to  be  conffued  to  the  page  of 
Barnps  or  Musgraye  ^ 

bp  this  subject  of  opr  disapprpbatipn  and  regret,  w.c  shall 
only  add,  that  Mr.  Butler  has,  by  his  criticisms  and  melic  ar* 


from  that  of  Stanley  .should  have  been  carefully  pointed  but 
ip  the  nptes^  Had  a  new  reidsion  of  - the  fftxt  been  piado» 
it  wpuld  have,  been  our  duty,  to  exainine  its  merits,  and  give 
a|  specimen  of  its  most  important  readings.  As  the  case 
stmids,  pr’i^  pass  on  to  other  objects. 

After  the  Greek  text  of  tue  first  tragedy,  come  the  frag* 
ments  of  the  two  lost  dramas,  th.e  Prometheus  Ifnifvr,  a,ud  th* 
P.  ^olutus ;  then  the  ihre.e  sets  of  scholia,  that  pf  Denu'-trius 
Triclinius,  'and  those  published. by  Stanley  from  the  Barocciaa 
and  Arii.hdelian  .MisS. ;  and  next  the  Latin  version,,  jiriiitcd 
very  properly  by’ itself. 

Wc  next  pi]ii>ceed  to  the  Comnattaty  of  Sjtanley,  the  excpl* 
lences  of  which  ip  its  original  form  have  been  uuivcrsallj 
cotilessed.  The  additional  hiatter  from  his  autograph  forois 
about  one  tiiird  of  the  whole  ;  and  it  would  be  parsimoino,!*- 
praise  to  say,  ihat  it  mauilVsts  the  same,  extent  and  accuracy  iv 


Sunky^s  j£schyluSf  hy  Butkr.  tOOl 

truing,  aind  the  s^me  felicity  of  critici^,  which  are  m  luatk 
iiiired'in  the  former.  It  has,  us  itiigh^  indeed  be  exiketedf, 
ite  of  the  appearance  of  Aihtrsaria.  A  consif^f^rable  pof- 
n  of  it  consists  of  elucidatory  citatioiis  from  the  ancient  IcxL 
raphers,  graniniariipis,  and  rheforicat  cthic^ 

,i(|es  the  historians  and  poets  ;  aiid  fi-qm  the  eipiirpnt  pliU 
igists  arjd  of  tlte  sixteenth  an«  ^evcniceuth  ceotu* 

shall  select  two  or  tltrce  speyimeus,  sojelv  frum 
heurm^ter- 

'run.  *v.  ’Ayflreii'nv,  AiS'ctia  est  vltium  ?»  o|>posl|dq} 

:>!,  comitati  facilitatique  sermonis,  tanquam  roedio,  ct  T^&Mirxini 


f.  kixiv  aie^'  Ti#  HiidS'u,  *0  av&dStt;  rtf  V*’'*  Atto  tS 

i;iVx!iV.  Est  itaque  dtrxoXcf,  axhyislf,  ^trvtcaXf 

|i;,  asfier.  Unum  hoc  esi  ex  iifi  vttiU  qyiod  ab  Epscopo  summovit 
stolus.  Tit.  I.  7.  >•;  av1y^^>.1|T0^^  m«;,  dt  BrS  cix^^s^xay, 

/xyj  ©syi'xav  X.  r.  X.  Ofiortet  Episco^ium  incujfi^um  esse^  tanquam 
iuhcmatorenij  non  sibi  pertinacUcr  placentj^^  pti  optlme  ^za« 

:  plane  cp^ranu^  esjt  com^^  miw  et  ^abiliSi 

M,  iCtirnf,  ^  * 

...  ’ 

rgilms  de  Cyclops  ;  Yd^it  l^amer^  de  WO  qUfl«  UW  KMI* 

mortalium  tx^tayyxiraTjv  et  <«53<nii’F'4«v  ptaulicat,  II.  f  -  467. 

■^’^1^?.  ^  «u^x<«poy  8ini\U  coojvagit,  tanquam  aynonym*. 

;  ‘’p*!*  cuiDi  laotoo 

fx:Vq  et  quomvU  saspius  io  syquiytr wosU.  gUqwwitV) 


iy<Tri  et  quomvM  sasptus  lo  svqvuyti  MoatU  auqwwao 
fo|B  ^  HKliqri  ^uin^tur}  ut  ah  Atistoteji  Ethic  :  iV..  13.  utjp^  qi|i 
avQB^  ht.  hitct  ^  3sverus  sc.  et  riflid^  vctiiatie  afr 

I'oniW*^  triboens,  at  semper  in  sitiu  .pooitur*'  •. 

^onioda  dicitur,  •/  - 

V  in  Libello  .de  .utilitate  ab  ininiicis  caplenda.  p^  BIL. 

Apo^bus  ^  74  desoB^uni  *  esse  monck.  Parce^iaai 

Nazianzen*  in  apologia  dc  h^a  sua : 

■  (ar^a/fiv  r<>534  'lAvru  Hulc  oftnis  pfOVOI^ 

locutio  (pacabohoo  .vocal  Doniituis  poster}  Ixx^s; 

Luc.  lY.  iJiw  Demosthenea  Oral. -I;  co^ra  Aristogert, 
d\JiB  avr^  .i*  -Homcr.  {ha A' 

:^ul  •  t  •: 

ltc4B  7^.  M«v.Jv«  xX^stl^riv  V\»9;  i  i  ' 


th;  i'tzry;  ote.  syu> 


'"V  TTTfP  4VXrrtTfirtJ  rp;;  v^rf^iytv  rj 

iaiijB  n.'fcVTa;  AaXavra;.  f*T  »  i^»v  r*, 

)Vni'B  n-v  r:7i.  • 

[iouX,  y.^i^xrhv  »:i.t/A4v,  Flumen  hoc  ArAXeai  appvllatum 
.y  cui^  '5  0007^0  UlditUHI,  qU^'HI  4  4-«V<aJvv;AW 

“J-  ■-chylus,  m  Parononi^iis  vaidc  frcqncns,  conscutiuntomnes.  Curn 


\  /('»  inj.’ 


.1002  ^  Stanley’s  ^5TAy/?/s,  .^5/  Butler.  * 

?ero  Araxis  norrien  a  veteribus  varie  acceptum  fuerit,  et  diversis  flumiRi 
attnbutum,  quo  sit  ut;  maximam  G^ographiae  obscuritatem.  adtulerit^d 
locis  valde  intjr  se  distantlbus  describatur,  quis.sit  iste  Araxes. quern Tr 
-fischylus,  difficillimam  est  asserere.  De  Araxi,  insiijni,  illp  Aimei 
fluviO)  qui  Artaxata  praeterfluit,  nullo  .modo  intelligi  potest.  Eusutt 
in  Dionysli  Periegesin,  v.  739.  de  Araxi  Massagetico  accipit; 
M^crWaytrL-tiu  Tura  inquit»  xal  Aio-yuXo;,  y.'tl  x'tl  txjiV, 

7^  x'ixtirrQ'ti  'idrov.  Araxeni  Massagetarum  term*num  faciuntDio 

$iuS|  et  qui  primus  fluvium  Araxim  ciescripsit,*  Herodotus  ;  unde  quod 
Arax^m,  Oxuni  intellexerit  Herodotus,  licet  eum  ab  Oxo  perpemu 
tinguat  Dionysius,  observat- vil*  doctissimus  Is.  Vossfus  in  Melum.  Ill 
Sed  nemje  de  Oxo  qui  Bactrianam  a  Sogdiana  dirimit,  commoJea 
potest  .^schylus,  cum  nondum  in  penetrasse  lonem  co 

ex  iisquae  dicuntur,  v.  731.  Investigandum  itaque  erit  flumen  alitj 
cui  liomen  Araxes,  cujus  et  fpntes  in  Europa,  et  mons  aliquis  Euro 
cui  nomen  Caucasus,  ex  quo  flumen  illud  oriri  credebatur«  Sic  1 
poeta,  ./- 

\fC'  inj.’  '  Tffoznfxov  h  -d/eK^ccvvfxov,-  i 

''^Ov  |U.>j  vTi^crv;'  i  yao  iv^ccTo;  v, 

.  Ilolv  uv  CO"!®;  n’*70V  K'^tyxaaov  (xoXn>i  oiouv 

*  *  •  *  *'Tv|xi5-ov,  ^v9n  'zJorr^(xo;  fxivo; 

*  a7r' • 

Riphaeos  montes  Kavx«Vir*  dictos  fuisse  constat  ex  Dionysio  w 
Quippe  cum  Tanaim  fluvium  plerique  veterum  ( Ptolemoeus,’  III.  5  ^ 
IV.  12.  Mela  I.  20/ &c.)  puiarunt  ex  Riphsels  nioatibus  oriri,  ille,! 
dem  proculdubio  sententiam  secutus,'sic  expressit,  v.  663.  I 

..  ,  xij-nyciX  fxh  K'tiJA.rto’ioia'i.  *  K 

Videntur  sane  hujus  opinionis  assertores,  Ceraunios,  et  reliquos  omnesB; 
maticos  montes,  a  Caucaso  proprie  dicto  ad  Riphreos  usque  porrecto» 
communi  Caucasiorum  montiurri  appellatione  comprehendere.  S 
2'aurum  Rifihais  jugis  se  annectere  PJinius,  V.  27.  et  SolioBi 

41 .  quod  de  Caucaso  quidem,  quern  Tauri  ' partem  habent,  verius,M 
orti  montes  longo  sejugOy  et  ' donee  Rifihais  conjunguntur^  exfiorrigunt)^^ 
Mela.  I.  20.  et  Piinio  VI.  5.  Habemus  itaque  Caucasum  Euro;® 
Riphxos  sc.  montes  ;  ad  Araxem  Europseum  quod  spectat,  notando®  ^ 
quod  cum  Aristotcles,  Tanaim  profluere  ex  Araxe,  et  Herodotus  A®^ 
XL.  haber  *,  asserahf,  neutruna  verum  esse  potest,  nisi  de  R*® 

Volga  fluvio,  inteiligamus.  Fontes  enim  hujus  fluminis  in  Hyp^® ' 
montibus  oriri  credebat  antiquitas  ;  inde  ad  Tanaim  propius  accedit®. 
in  Septentrioncm  longo  cursu  regyrans,  post  niultos  nexus  in 
mare  descendit.  Atque  hinc  forsan  est,  quod  postquam  lo  ad  evi»li 
Scythas  Nomadas  et  Chalybas,  versus  meridiem  descendisset,  inter® es 
cursu  regyrante  fluvii,  adeo  ut  necesse  fuerit  ei  versus  ipsum  fluminis®', 
iter  repetere,  ubi  ut  angustius,  Ita  minus  profundum,  et  vadatu  esset® 
Enimvero  Istrum  ex  Hypetboreis  et  Riphaeis  montibus  defcrnB 
.^schylus  noster  in  Prometheo  Soluto,  cui  astipulatur  Apolloniu® 
Qaut.  iV.  285.  ■ 


] 
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- "usnycu  yk^  tjrvoiri;  jSoo/ao 

IV  ofi(T(riv  aTiorooBi 

Ubi  Scholiastes.  Tiv  I§“53V  frjtrlv  f >t  Tu>v ‘TTrf^hogix’v  xaTa^£«T0a»,  x»i 

Utm  ^i  fTzfV  eixoXtfSwv  Ala-y^jKw  I’v  XvofxtVM  Il^jUt^Sir  XiyovTi  'BSto.  Hill" 

Caspar  Bartbius,  de  Istro  hie  etiam  intelligendum  esse  ^schylu'” 


.  Stanley’s  ^schylus,  bif  Butler.  1003 

ir,  Verum  cum  ipse  .£schylu8  flumen  illud  non  Araxem  seel  Istrum,* 
oprio  «c.  nomine,  in  altera  tragoedia  appellatrerit ;  nec  apud  ullum  aliura, 
j!)d sciam,  Ister  Araxitf  nomen  sortiatur, 

We  go'on  to  the  Farioruvi  ct  BiUleriy  which,  upon 

|e  Pro  netlieus  alone,  fill  146  quarto  pages,  in  a  small  type 
id  double  colinims.  Mr.  B.  has  judiciously  divided  them 
[to  two  series.  The  first  i.s  Critical ;  embracing  the  exact 
itcinents  of  the  Fari^e  Lectiones  from  manuscripts  and  edi> 
ns,  disquisitions  on  their  respective  claims.  Metrical  Ar^^' 
i^emenis  with  ample  observations,  and  a  selection  of  all 
critical  notes-which  are  deemed  worth  preserving  from  the 
tors  and  annotators.  •  -The  second  series  consists  of  Pbilolo- 
111,  Historical,  and  Antiquarian  ntatter,-  original  and  coin¬ 
ed.  These  are  always  interesting,  and  many  of  them  are 
eedingly  curious  and  important.  Those  from  Garbitius, 
coincili,  and  Schutz,  and  the  communications  of  Professor 
Her,  are  pre-emilient  in  value.  Schutz,  it  must  be  con-, 
ed,  notwithstanding. his  delinquencies  toward  Mr.  Porson, 
ften  a  happy  and>  elegant  aiinotator, .  as  he  .is  an  acute 
c..  Miiller.  displays  take,  .good  temper,,  and  extensive 
iition  admirably  appUkl ;  and  he  appears  most  hotioura- 
superior  to  the  false  and  infidel  philosophy,  which. has  iri- 

1 .1  '  /•  I  ' ‘  i'  • ■  .... 

u the  men  or  letters  in  Germany.-  His.  communications 
lone  sufficient  to  confer,  distinguished' value  upon  this 
on.  Mr.  Wakefield’s are,, noticed  .with  quite, 
uch  honour  ^  is  theiry.duc,  and  with  perfect  good  temper 
rd  that  eminent  but  self-sufficient  kholar  ;  except,,  pef- 
tliat  Mr.  Butler’s  language,  in  his  Not.  Crit.  on  v.  60.7 
e  P.  V.  is  too  light  for  the  gravity  of  the  occasion, 
uwi*  treasures  iii  Bentley’s  yarioius' works,  and  in  Da.ivak? 

Cn/fca,  are  laid  under  cpntrihuiion.  Mr.  B.  •h'^ 
od  to.mentioirthat  the  slijght  emendation  in  v.'279,  which 
on. adopted  by.  all  modern  editors,  and.  confirmed  by 
ikew’s  MS.  A.  was. conjectured  by  our  critical  CoryphsE- 
iss.  on  Phal.  p:  140.  The  ease  and;  obviousness  of  the 
lion  could' not  be 'a  sufficient  reason  for  the  omission'; 
Specially  as  it  confirms  a  general  law  on  the  compounds 
•■(  Which  our  editor 'has  employed  to  advantage  else-: 

•  e.  g.  V.  598.  We  find,  however,  a  very  pleasing 
eon  the  Stanlei'an  reading'0f{f*8{imii,  P. .V.  v.  134,  from 
istle  to .  Mill  *' which  Bentley  annexed  to  Chil mead’s 
’•  We  slibuld  be  induced  to  transcribe  the  whole  of 
%  had  we  riot,  made  it  a  principle  to  introduce  into 
‘de  as'few  citations  as  possible,  except  of  original  mati 
conclusion,  however,  is  original :  and  it  breathes 
pint  of  critical  candour,  aivd. conveys  a  caution  so  ioir 
that  we  think  the  insertion  of  the  passage  due  to 
toterit  and  to  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 
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laa*  Stanley’^  yFdchjjIus;  by  Boiler* 

f.irrwr  Hac  virprum  claripaimoru^  later  sc  digUdiaMbm  ceruni 
<}ttibus  Lectorcm  ^ra^datulp  nolui»  ut  veru  iUa  ac  ^oa  Critica  ex 
j^ntleii  annotatione,  et  emendatipne  Pors^^pi  max  profcreii4a«  Stto  t 
sjprc  clucescevet.  Moneo  tainea,  nc  sem|ier  sperel  has  a  rne  cupedias, 
cum  manifesto  nihil  proficiant,  ac  non  nisi  tacdlum  vcl  potius  nauseam 
ciant>  in  breve  cparctari  ac  tantum  non  a  me  intercidi  a^quo  anUno 
^in  ut  vineta  egoniet  caedem  mea>  ct  importune  conjicientium  ardorvnv 
^rtc,  comprimam,  moneo  quod  mihi  olim  evenic,  me  scllicetf  doi 
Bentleii  annotaiionem  legftsem;  qiiovis  pignore  contendere  soKtum  h! 
Wgendum  hie  esse  juxta  illud  Agathiae  in  Antholc^.  HI. 

Sad  Utam  emeBdandi  pruriginem  itewm  atque  a 
juviones  iugonui  deponite,  el  ad  saniorem  illam  critiew  animoa  revocatf 
hie  hal^et  Ask*  C*  Colb.  J.  ©i/xiffwvin  Turn,  kjo 

Steph.  Bruuck*,  Schig;^.  Pots,  qui  lotun^  locum  aic  feliciter 

awitaiera  Tcdegit ; 

Kri/itu  *^X!^  YaXt/^pj  ctvr;u'V 

lx  /':rX»iJt  fx» 


I 


In  his.  celebrated  preface  to  the  Tfecubay.Vlr.  Person  ha^ 
the  conviction,  we  believe,  of  all  unprejudiced  jadges, 
firmed  tlie  Canon,  that  an  Anapast  cannot  stand  in  tk 
piaces  ^nn  Iambic  Trimeter y  except  in  the  necessitas  ihebu 
m  of  a  proper  name.  la  carrying  this  doctrine  even  to 
third  and  ^th  places,  the  much  lamented  Professor  exam 
and,  with  liis  own  peculiar  felicity,  restored  alt  tl»e  verseMd, 


occiirrnpt/’ — But  he  had  remarkably  overlooked  v.  35 
thoP.  V.  and  so  left  an  occasion  for  Mr.  Butler  to  ap 
hand. 

flai/Mv,  znqiy  S;  S^yiijirn  SfoT;.  Locus  celobetrimus,  ad 
f^gjunt  ii  apapa^^ps  in  padbvi.s  loc.if  tueotur.  Facilis 
'Tnediqj^a  <^am  adhlj^i  Seal,  et  StanL  sed  ea  cc 

cappni  re^ugnat  qui  vetajt  'i'elidi  mckpivis  pIufaKbus  quiotae  decH 
V^Mvm  huip  ihcommodo'stiljTcnisset  magnus.  iHe  Porsonus^sed  et 
tltioAe  ad'  Hecubaiis  et  iiiedk;  utfnque  ^schyli  altum  SttfTOTtt 
l^dotiies  sane  ad  id  accedp  quod  iMe;  nt  vidoiur,  ^onsulto  pr 
Sed  bievftftr  dicam  quid  semiam.  Ne  leg«xi» 

kK:i  di^ficulilaa  fvaoeaceref^  abitatjex.  ilUampevt 

proditcatur.,  Coaf.  v.  OTO- 

y*  32  K  Agaav  >  •  ^*3*  nisi  aMam  mupu^ca  esse 

Vpfiqmi  et,  TvJi^  .  quevd  parun\ .  placet*  Nec 

mox^t  c^od  pbetae.tuin  Gr»ci  turn  La^im  prinvuaL  m.  hac  ybee  f 
fere  ccrtatiai^  cprripuerinl  f  quid  enim  ^s<;byluk  fecerit  ex  i 
petendumest.  Deinde  abesse  nuUo  modo  ^test. 

denuvti  visum  est  ejlcere  quani  vocem  giPssatoris  esse  ci*eA 

pro  ea  h?gerc  ut  sit,'  3ioif. »  Guit 

sisset  ex  sidcnni  g^statoriim  ‘tf**^)**?  adjectum  fuit 
moift  in  textuin>  ri'ceptum«  eoque  furihut)  quo  cujus  ead 
BOio  «K  ac  se^ttcotis  powiijpua^  iitciliut  potuit  czciderr.f 


Ki 


lOOf 


'  Sianley^ft  ^schtflnSi  hjf  Biitlaf. 

We  ittsty  add,  that  the  cointnou  reading  his  another 
iternal  mark  of  probable  spurioiHiieiM)  since  it  wonid 
aiythologically  incorrect  that  Typhoii  *i»»r.<rT«  nail 
i  Hesiod.  The9gon.  s .  8‘io — 368,'  compared  with  V.  336  et 
(j.  Such  an  oversight  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  tlio 
ct,  but  it  is  probably  enough  due  to  a  transcriber. 

Most  of  the  choruses  are  re-arranged  in  the  *Vo/<r  CrtVur<e, 
d  the  editor  not  only  tramples  upon  Triclihiiia  and  the 
dantic  and  insolent  De  Pauw,  but,  in  the  division  of  the 
rses,  and  often  in  the  text,  he  departs  froiti  Potion.  De« 
ed  as  we  are  the  notes  of  the'  late  Professor,  it  is  difficult 
satisfy  ourselves  with  respect  to  the  readings.  As  aspe- 
men,we  would  gladly  transcribe  the  Chorus  of  the  Nymphs, 
,398 — 1’34.  (Pors.  397 — 438.)  did  we  not  dread  trespassing 
much  oil  the  pages  of  our  diversified  publication.  But, 
ihus  holis  rent  dissolvere.  V.  418.  Tojor,  Stanl.  *Toiro»,  Pors.  sup- 
rted  by  eight  MSS.  but  for  the  character  arid  history  of 
e  MSS.  we  must  wait  for  Mr.  B.’b  Pr<efatio  plenhr ; 
itl  for  which  he  supposes  t6^y  a  gloss.  V.  423.  Wdjoxw, 
aid.  Pors.  Butl.  without  assigning  at^  authority  ; 

t  Ids  metri  ratio  supplies  the  reason.  V.  4^9.  i'jiiuii  rtf 
nl.  Pors.  et  oinnes ;  Butl.  e  coi^.  **  rjuod  mm 

rdicus  tenemus  tamen.”  V, .  430.  tint'i 
nl.  Pors.  2.  y^roto’ty  bxe7r»»^ct,  the  majority  of  MSS.  and 
.  ritotci  iiro7Tiva^!t,  Butl.  fot  a  rcason.'  of  taste’f 

nia  versus  ipse  ad  labofcm  expriincndum'.confingitur.” 
532.  a7,3«7To»  n-ofoy,  Stanl.  Pots,  rt  dtTines;'  fiiiftfcr^  rejects 
metri  causoj  and  becausche  thinks  **  hbnC  vefsitm  ahesse 
s<e.”  Thus  our  readers  will  sec  that  Mr.  0.  is  fio  timorous 
endator !  but  he  is  too  learned  and  too  wise'  ever  to  he¬ 
me  a  Bothe. 

U  ith  respect  to  our  editor’s  choral  arrangements,  we  are 
sed  with  the  skill  and  taste  which  they  indicate;  and,  if 
had  time  to  dissect  them  completely,  w’e  have  little  doubt 
t  we  should  be  gcneratly  satisfied.  ,  In  the  Anaptestic 
lems,  which  in  feet  cons^ist  of-  z-  single  long  verse,  there 
m  for  difference  of  taste  and  ojiinioa  on  the  linear  divi- 
R«.  Mr.  B.  seems  to  have  coriforihed  himself,  with  great 
'e  and  judgement,  yo  the  two  excellent  rules  laid  down  by 
•  Person^  in  his  HeculM,  preefy  p.  xl.-  We  are  disposed 
•hint  that  thc'Professof  had  rtot  perliap's  so  fully  establish- 
his  mind  the  habic<  of  sppivimg  those  rules,  when  he 
ised  i'Eschylus,  as  in  his  subser^uent  labours  on  Kuripidus. 
r  some  difficulty  in*  making'  bur  election  of  an  example, 
9^  so  many  excCtterif.  yp'eciittejis- of. metrical  skill,  we 
fixed  upon  the  chorus  .which  foUows  the  closing  speech 
t  distracted  lo.  We  shall  first  copy  the  passage,  as  it 
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1006  Stanlfey’s  Mschylm^  by  Butler. 

stands  in  Porson’s  octavo,  which  does  hot  differ  from  t.>i 

’  -  1  • 


text  of  Stanley,  either  in  arrangement  or  in  readings;  ei- 
cept  that  in  v.  1.  of  the  Strophe^  Stanley  reads  hoKTTtv:, 

yufxotv  I  AfltistV^  V.  4.  ffXaTfif/nv—  V.  7.  Au<r7rXa»y;i^»0K 

/ 

XOVtCf, 

STPOW, 


*H  cropoj,  cro^oj  ’Sv, 

*Oj  x^Zrog  iv  yvci^juta 

ToS  ipoccrrxci  xal  yX^crcroc. 

TO  loiJfucrai  )ca5*  SawTov  a^io'Ttuii 
Kal  |u.iiT«  tSv  %\om7u  5‘ia9^U7rTOj^tsyi.VJ  .  , 
M  V«  tZv  yivyx  *ixiyx\vvofJLi)iuv  .  , 

’OvTct  x^^viirxv  l^xa'Tiva'Xi* 


ANTIXTPOOH. 


MwOTf,  fJLnXOTB  ^  i 
Mor^ai  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Af^^ewv  Aio^  ii/yarei^av  TrCXouo'av* 

MtiJ't  ^rXaflEitjy  yatjuisTa  Tivl  rdy  s|ou^avop. 
Ta^$S  yd^  xjrB^yivo^x  xx^QbvIxv 
*Iou^ya/ACi;  ^xTrrofxiyoiv 
Av^TrXavoK  xXxruxig, 


ETin^AOS. 

’E/xoi  "oTi  /uiy  ofAxXog  o  yXfjLog 
'^A^ofiog^  iv  ^t^ix  ixn^e  x^ncraoyuv 
GsZy  Sfug  ^'x^vktov  ^'o/xfxx  x^cxt^s^xoito 
^Axiiki^og  oS^s  y  *o  xoKi^ogj  axo^ 

Ho^ifjiog*  ouJ’  i^u  7ig  ay  ytyoi/utay# 

lay  Aio?  ya^  ov;^  jLtrjTiv  oTa  ^uyoiju,  at. 


Let  this  be  compared  with  Mr.  Butler’s  distribution  of 


verses. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
S. 


2TP0<l>H  a, 
H  ero^o;  5  co^og  nv 


^Og  zj^Tog  Iv  yvw/jt^c  ToP  iSag’ctct 
Kal  yXwcrc'aitifxvSol.oytlctyf 
*ilg  TO  K*iS(vaeti  xa9*  lai/- 


Tov  aoi^rjn  ^judly^, 

Kat  jUllTf  TttJv  tO'XwTW  ^in9^VT70^{\W>y 
M^Tf  tZv  ytna  |L4fy«Xvyo/utlvu/v 
’'OvTa  y^ijv^Tav  i^g’ivcai  [yafxwy^. 


ANT12TPO<^H 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


M^TTOTf  fj.^n(ort  ju’  J! 

MoT^i  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  Xcy^/buy  Aiof 
E^vaTfi^v  lioiaOt  nrlXvo’av* 
Mn^l  wXao'9finv  yafAh7x 
Tiv*  Twv  1$ 
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Stanley’s  vFschi/hcSf  by  .Butler. 

6.  a^'f^yuYO^ft  ZJu^Gmrtv 

7.  Ei7>y^ZiT*  *IS;  ^a^TO(ixrtav 

8.  A:^77rXavot^  aX  tTtiai;  [:i7«/wv}. 

EnatAOS. 
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1.  *EjUot  om  (xfv ,  o(j,n\o;  0  y^ixz;, 

2.  Oj  (X*iVi  %on(rG0  .VY 

3.  StMv  aVvxrov  ofXfxa  tjy^oc-^/exotT#  /uf. 

4.  ' ^A^r^Xflutaf  oSt  y’  6  njo^tfxog^  utfo^c 
3.  n#3tjuop*  ifi*  ty  w  Ti';  av  yfvo.'^u^v* 

T/iv  AiA'*  w«y 


Though  the  limits,  which  we  must  prescribe  to  an  article 
this  nature,  ^enjoin  as  much  brevity  as  is  consistent  with 
nice;  yet  we  should  fail  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the 
niing,  taste,  and  diligence  of  the  editor,  w'ere  we  not  to 
re  a  specimen  of  the  Nof^  Variorinn  ct  Bnthri  Philolo- 
if.  Our  extracts  shall  be  as  short  and  lew  as  with  pro- 
ty  they  can.  The  hints  of  biblical  elucidation  will 
interesting  to  many  of  our  readers.  Giacomelli  was  very 
ilably  attentive  to  the  collection  of  such  remarks. 

P.  V.  \rT94.  Toy  Supple  x^ra,  temfiore  tnjintto^  vel,  a^xric-^# 

tolerabo,  et  magna  cum  difficultate  perferani,  et  sBperabo  temporis 
nitatem  immensam.  Garb«  Ergo  non  aeterni  Promethei  compedes. 
de  locis  vel  temporibus  sermo,  quae  progressura  ad  cultiora  longis- 
I,  nec  semper,  inhibuerunt.  Si  de  locis,  mens  sit,  vitam  Groecam 
mensurabili  aevo,  Caucaseas  rupes,  poliendo  Boreac  regno,  evicturara 
Sive  magis  placet  memoria  temporiim,  quibus  genus  humanura 
|tiitiores  mores  evectum,  fatali  calamitate  eo  rejectum  fuerit,  unde 
^OQgas  sxculorum  injurias  ad  eandem’  felicitatem  eruditionemque  vix 
rit.  1  raditio  esset  illius  xtatis  quam  aqux  delerunt  ;  multa  ibi 
i  I.  Bailly  adstruit)  scientia  vigult,  rara  post  apud  paucos  servata. 
^fuLLLR.^  ^ 

r.  323.  n^#;  xEVT^a  mtxov  £XTfv«;.  Non  est  prxtermittendus  gemellts 
Vi  locus.  Pyth.  II.  173. 


of  t 


‘O’OTi  x/yTDOV  701 


AaxTt^f/ur/,  rsXtdst 
’OXicrd>ici;  oTuo;' 

readem  metaphora  usus  est,  y.  652  hujus  tragoedix,  ct  .in  Agam. 
S.  Butler.  Act.  Apost.  ix.  5.  tj^a;  x-'vt^  xaxTi^uv;  Ojceres, 
[ylufn  ex  Coelis  citari.  Jo,  Mullek. 

,612.  ’'0(y»v  cTo^t,  Non  aliud  significant  hx  voces  h.  1.  quam  sim* 
loqui  Sic  in  SS.  Judic.  xi.  35,  Jephtha  filix  sux  dicit,  *'Hvot|a 

iJLH  7oy  Kvctov,  yutl  »  ^vvn<ro}xai'a'nog-ot-i^'t,i  Cui  filia  rCSpOD- 
■5i  hoi^ct;  Ti  rf  xa  ;  zjottyro'f  fj-oi  ov  Tca^ov  tx 

uoque  in  loco  afierire  os  nihil  aliud  est  quam  loquc  Job  iii.  1. 


nvjiftv  ’iw?  70  rt'jTS,  Post  hac  Job  afieruit  os  suumj  h.  e.  locu'» 
Psalm  Ixxvii.  2.*  *'av9(|u?  Iv  T3ra^^ox«feTf  rfout  Ji*#,  Aperiam  in 
f  mtumy  h.  e.  loquar  In  paraholis  i  qui' locus  * 
iii*  35.’  qui  etiam  dicit,  v.  2.  KaJ  avoifa;  to  r#/ 


o; 

iXiii 


'  locus  ’  citatur  Div.  *Mat- 

Sic  etiam 

.  s,  ■  n 


^aua  avrv. 


.  .. 


ld(yj  Stanley’s  J^schyiuSf  hij  Sutter, 

Act.  viii.  3j.  et  x.  31.  ct  xvHi.  14.  Olearius  de  stylo  Nov.  Test. 
Stl).  Ebraismum  bate  esse  contendit,  qualia  apud  Nov.  Test,  reperit 
tur  plurima,  et  revsiyi**  r*;*'*  valere  idem  quod  libere  loquu  Scliuartlus  eti; 
qui  coilutis  optiniis  apud  Grjecoi  auctoribus,  Nov.  Test,  stylum  tu? 
avsiyctv  ^Jtponit  iibfre  loqu\^  multasque  affert  dicendi  formulas,  e! 

«  r  ,  *»  •*  f  •  **i*' 


h.  e*  libere.  S.  Butier.* 


‘V.  8G3.  Toi'ti*  It:'  Solchnis  apud  Graccos  ct  Romaoos  iv, 

lancandi  formula.  Infra,  v.  971* 


•>— ;  XXidUvTtt;  Sh  T^;  lyjJ 

Cf.  ctlam  supra,  v.  158. 

Sic  ct  Horatius  in  iUo  Carmine  nobilissimo,  Od.  HI.  tiJ7. 

Hostium  uxores  frueriqut  cacos 
Sentiant  mbtus  Orhntis  Austriy  et 
^quoru  ntgri  freniiiumy  et  trernentes 
V erbere  rifias. 


Paswfh  Kabes  apud  rmtiqno^  ejusmodi  pturinw^  qu*  null#  llterariin 
mdla  patcepta  pliilosophiae,*  donee  lu?C  Chmtian«  reKgioms  d 
homaniawmas  gCfttCf  dedocere  potucruht.  S;  Brut  iter;’ 

^  V;  97^:  tr^  /yu5,  Scliol*  e^tpdriif,  vs!!?  ^ijxvriorn;  SeW 

iirtirp^rtafur  . 'Hety  S^uv't  tJt 

B; }:  fdtrii  valt^f  ^od  Inteffigof  Sic  eliarti  Ltrefsti:  m  Pi 

^.•3^,  6-]^'  yij‘ oU/  tV  &^-iv  T^Tx'v,  iroii/i-Jtt;  i.iyotxs^£v;  Heqirr  erllrfl  satit 
eMt  ifiMlt^  Hisl  safiitis' recHehfuf.  HufiC  Luciani  Icitwii 

ft^turS  CSsC  susprcatid*  Sdaritf^i  e'f  ^st  ^ura'  Reltiia^,'  vWte 
HtfeHtge^r  srtisd  plants  rfiusiKatd  attlpiatirf;  6t*  ^dem*  Bttdius  in  C 
LiVrg.  Gri^*.  dubbai  fan^rfi  Gnfcfii  lociff  banfc 
At  vero  Noster  supra  dixit,  v.  44*7.  ^xuavr?;  ;>c  fxHsv,  i,  e.  non  HitW^ 


SI 


vi.  (>0.  o’xX^j.'#;  uT'y;  o  Xoya;*  t*';  utnu  &^iv,  GlAC* 


*  V.  1026. - Non  ex  iis  suni  quse  hxc  mystlce  accipiunt,  l 

crtttt  credideftrt  quicqiiam  JEsc^um  ejt  Sacri^  tttens  W  'feiMW 
intc  e“  PsalmiR  vel  Prbpli^tis,*  vel  incerfo  Itommum  rirmore « 
quadam,  ut  ita  dicam  prophetta&'  qmc^[uam  accepnse  VrrtJum  ut  v 
sum  Christi  inferos,  rem  sane  Christlanls  obscurisslmara,  el 
Scriptis  Pfopfieticis  cxs'tet*  tanfurii  non  tenebris  immersam,  ^ 


labulam*  ifacfavit.  I.  per  9lc;  n;  rSv  ToyMvy  He 

aesignari  artj>itror,  quT  quqdarnmoao  Successor  laborum  Prometliei] 
tui*i  nod  wluiif  juod  tQt  *«  tam  ir^mno^a  atque  ardufl  pei^ssui 
eicJquodin  nsrperfofciWIs  ad  yitVe  Imnianae  cultum  ac  conVicSUffl 
tSm  pficlara  Ixmeficia  cbntulerit.  S*  BuxitR.* 
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Stanley’s  j^schylus,  by  Butler. 

We  have  not  extended  our  remarks  beyond  the  Prometheus 
’{nctiis,  a  noble  tragedy,  rich  in  moral  sentiment  and  valu- 
le  knowledge ;  and  the  pleasure  and  instruction  to  be  de- 
ivecl  from  which  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the.  various  and 
mple  illustration  of  this  edition.  The  SuppUces  is  edited  and 
luciclated,  exactly,  upon  the  same  plan  ;  with  the  Scholia, 
le  version  and  amplified  commentary  of  Stanley,  and  th$ 
ody  of  notes,  critical  and  philological,  collected  and  com- 
osed  by.  the  sensible,  exact,  and  learned  editor.  He' has 
njoyed  a  most  valuable  store  of  materials  ;  and  has  shewn 
imself  worthy  of  his  advantages,  by  the  good  use  which  he 
.3s  made  of  them.  The  .work  is  dedicated  to  Earl  Spencer. 
We  hope  that  the  remaining  volumes  of  this  truly  desir- 
il>le  work  will  be  published  with  as  much  celerity  as  the 
ealth  and  professional  duties  of  the  editor,  and  the  neces- 
try  care  to  secure  typographical  accuracy,  will  permit, 
cbolars  will  feel  deep  obligations  to  the  munificence  of  the 
niversity  for  the  cheapness^  as  well  as  for  the  other  advan- 
ges,  of  this  valuable  and  elaborate  edition.  The  octavo 
ipy  is  commodious  and  even  handsome,  except  that  the 
argins  are  narrower  than  the  proportion  of  the  page  seems 
require.  The  quarto  is  an  elegant  book. 

We  are  concerned  to  have  noticed  more  errors  of  the  press 
an  we  expected  to  Bnd  in  an  edition  of  so  much  importance 
(1  value.  Those  which  we  have  observed  are,  indeed,  such 
would  be  excusable  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But, 
a  place  where  competent  correctors  are  abundant,  and  in 
work  w'hich  does  not  require  precipitation, — a  work,  which 
volves  a  portion  of  the  reputation  of  that  illustrious  body 
ider  whose  auspices  it  is  published,  we  are  intitled  to  look 
r  a  very  high  degree  of  correctness.  In  i\\e.'  Nota  Critiae 
'the  P.  V,  on  v.  93,  for.  itxfao’w  read  :  y. ‘lOi.  for 

NfiKON©’  read  riNftSKON©’ :  on  v.  607.  line  2  from  the  bot- 
m,  for  ad  xpn'  read  ■  ad  In  the  Not^e  Phxhlogica^  on 
493.  for  Appod.  read  Aphrod :  on  v.  863.  for  EX©PO£  read 
'^'POTS.  ^  These  errata  are  found  in  both  the  editions. 

We  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  Dr.  Burney’s  expec- 
d.work  on  the  Choral  Odes.  That  exquisite  .and  liberal 
Iwlar  will,  not,  we  trust,-  much  longer  withhold,  from  the 
ders  of  i^lschylus,  the  pleasure  and  benefit .  which  they 
Te.long,  anticipated.  ’  ’  . 

May  .it  be  permitted,  also,  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  the 
rued  body,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this. valuable  pre- 
't  to. Greek’. literature,  will  extend  Its  cares  to  the  ineuited 
xicon  of  Photius?  It  yronld  be  a. serious  disappointment 
•-^ed,  were  the  hopes  of  almost  tvyehty  years  to  be  finally 
'-ited. 

■^  OL.  V.  4  F 
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Art.  III.  Sermons.  By  James  Finlayson,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  *  One  oi 
the  Ministers  of  the  High  Church,  and  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meu 
physics  in  the  University,  of  Edinburgh  :  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Ac. 
count  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Author.  8vo.  1809.  pp,  lij. 
458.  Price  10s.  Sd.bds.  Longman  &  Co.  1809. 


TTACITUS  observes  of  the  emperor  Galba, wuy’or  privato  vista 

dum  privatus  et  osnniuni  consensu  capa.v  imperii  riii 
imperasset.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  with  rei»ard  to  i 
multitude  of  writers.  Had  they  eudeav’oured  merely  to  cn. 
liven  the  social  circle  by  tiVe  sallies  of  their  wit,  to  instil  into 
the  young  mind  the  first  principles  of  science,  or  even  to  in 
fiame  the  devotion  and  confirm  the  virtue  of  Christian  com 
luunities,  they  might  still  have  been  thought  able  to  write 
books.  But,  dissatisfied  with  pre-eminence  in  their  own  ham 
lets,  ambitious  of  rivalling  the  greatest  benefactors  of  man. 
kind,  they  have  ventured  before  the  public  only  to  expose 
their  intellectual  deficiencies,  and  expiate  their  temerity  bj 
sinking  into  neglect  and  contempt. 

I’hough  we  should  think  Dr.  Finlayson  will  not  be  classed 
with  those  unfortunate  candidates  for  renown,  yet  we  feel  a 
strong  suspicion  that  he  was  a  more  successful  teacher  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  than  of  Christianity ;  and  that  the  satisfac. 
tion  of  those  who  heard  these  sermons  was  greater  than  will 
be  afforded  to  those  who  read  them.  _  We  commend,  however, 
the  prudence  of  that  friendship,  which  has  not  raised  a  worst 
monument  to  his  memory.  Instead  of  one  volume,  we  migfc 
have  had  two,  or  three,  or  more ;  and  in  the  place  of  a  se 
lection,  which  this  seems  to  be,  from  the  Doctor’s  finished 
compositions,  we  might  have  been  obliged  to  toil  through 
huge  collection  of  mere  hints,  rude  sketches,  and  half-foimu 
conceptions. 

Besides  a  memoir  of  the  author’s  life,  the  work  before  u; 
contains  twenty-three  sermons  ;  to  which,  for  the  benefit  o! 
our  readers,  we  shall  try  to  invent  titles.  The  utility  oi 
preaching.  The  liberty  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  Solutioc 
of  doubts  relative  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  The  life  of 
Christ  an  image  of  ours.  The  temptation  of  Christ.  The 
transfiguration.  The  extent  of  the  divine  law.  The  yoke  of 
Christ.  Instability  of  mind.  '  Patience.  Paul’s  commissio!! 
The  death  of  Christ.  Angels  inquiring  into  the  scheme  C' 
salvation.  God  the  father  of 'Christians.  A  funeral  sermoii 
for  Dr.  Blair.  A  funeral  sermon  for  tlie  right  honourable  R 
bert  Dundas  of  Arniston,  Esq.  lord  president  of  the  court  o 
'session.  The  knowledge  of  a  future  state  before  and  alwt 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  future  happinets^f 
good  men. 
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Finlavson’s  Sermo7i$. 
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fhe  life  of  Dr.  F.  is  barren  beyond  tliat  of  literary  men  in 
[nrn.1.  Without  being  enlivened’ by  a  single  anecdote,  or 
terested  in  tlie  fortunes  of  one  effort  of  bis  mind,  we  labour- 
through  fifty-two  pages  of  mere  praise.  He  was  born, 
|ii.  15,  nsS,  and  died,  .Ian.  28,  1808.  He  taught  logic  and 
jtaphysics  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  last  twen- 
loiie  years  of  his  life;  during  which  time  he  was  .successive, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Borthwick,  of  Lady  Yester’s 
lurch,  Old  Gray  Friars,  and  the  High  Church  of  Kdin- 

igli.  •  ■  r‘ 

He  did  not  rest  contented,’  we  are  told,  ‘  however,  with  a  consoious- 
!s  of  the  clear  and  intelligible  manner  in  which  his  doctrines  were  com* 
icated,  and  of  the  consequent  probability  that  they  must  have  been 
Irehendcd  and  retained.  He  was  impatient  to  convince  hinself,  by  the 
it  satisfying  proof,  that  his  duty  was  not  only  done,  but  had  succeeded 
reducing  its  effect.  For  this  purpose,  he,  every  week,  dedicated  a 
tion  of  time  to  the  oral  examination  of  his  pupils  ;  and,  by  his  mas- 
|y  performance  of  this  voluntary  task,  he  rendered  the  exertion,  to 
;h  their  minds  were  thus  invited,  not  less  attractive  than  advantage* 
p.  xlix. 

riie  discourses  of  this  volume,  though  short,  are  not  adapt* 
to  yawning  readers.  They  possess  a  depth  and  solidity  of 
'  ™Bught,  and  a  closeness  of  reasoning,  that  must  be  lost  on  the 
'*'’*hBitentive.  They  are  pervaded  by  seriousness,  and  are  often 
woryli.one^l  ^  considerable  spice  of  piety.  No  arts,  however, 
employed  to  gain  the  confidence  or  excite  the  attention  of 
^  Depending  either  on  the  importance  of  his  subject, 

lishei-Bjie  powers  tnat  he  brings  to  the  discussion  of  it,  Dr.  F. 

®ries  at  once  m  medias  res.  When  he  is  about  to  deliver  anv 
onneu^ig  interesting,  he  does  not  inform  us  by  strains  and  efforts 
tiring  it  forth  ;  nor  when  it  is  brought  forth,  does  he  pause 
)re  ti'^dmire  his  production  or  recover  breath.  He  pursues  bis 
liect  very  closely,  but  has  the  art  of  being  both  copious 
ity  c.p  condensed.  We  will  endeavour  to  give  a  more  particu* 
account  of  some  of  the  discourses. 

the  nations  which  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel  surpass, 
I^Bnowledge,  in  virtue,  and  in  happiness,  those  on  whom  it 
.  ®  ®  ■  never  shone,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  whether  this  supe- 
lissio’iBity  should  be  attributed  to  Christianity,  has  often  been  co- 
‘ly,  and  sometimes  openly  questioned.  The  ignorance, 
and  vices  of  its  teachers,  and  the  vague  reports  of  the 
le  h-  Bues  of  certain  eastern  idolaters,  have  been  exaggerated 
probabilities  in  favour  of  the  negative.  In  spite  of  all 
“  and  though  ever'*  mail  ought  to  be  heard  with  a  degree 
ne*s  ‘“B^^epticism  in  praise  of  his  own  art  or  profession.  Dr.  F. 
;  *n  so  manly,  and  yet  so  modest  a  manner,  displayed  the 
ity  of  preaching,  as  strongly  to  recommend  that  institution 
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to  the  impartial  mind.  As  infidels  of  all  descriptions  are 
general  far  more  desirous  to  impart  the  wisdom  in  which  tfi 
so  justly  glory,  than  to  diffuse  virtue  and  happiness,  we  si 
only  make  an  extract  from  that  part  of  his  reasoning,  in  wh 
he  shews  that  preaching  has  not  only  been  attended  with 
tellectual  improvement,  but  has  been  itself  the  cause  o! 
great  increase  and  a  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

‘  It  threw  into  the  circulation  of  human  thought  a  new  stock  of 
Interesting  principles— principles  well  established  themselves,  frultfij 
important  consequences,  and  fitted  to  exercise  all  the  higher  faculties  of 
understanding.  It  trained  a  numerous  order  of  men,  and  forced  then, 
the  very  nature  of  their  employment,  to  cultivate  their  intellectual  u! 
to  cherish  habits  of  regular  thought,  and  to  study  the  most  effectual 
thod  of  elucidating  and  confirming  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  1 
order  of  men  it  mingled  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  placed  \m 
a  situation,  where  their  example  and  instructions  could  not  fail  to  d 
forth  and  improve  the  reasoning  powers  of  their  hearers  — ^We,  my 
thren,  are  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  estimate  fairly  the  full  effect  of 
an  institution.  Its  advantages  extend  themselves  indirectly  even  tod^ 
who  are  seldom  seen  in  the  place  of  worship ;  and  the  habitual  enjoji 
of  them  conceals  its  power  from  our  view.  But  what  would  an  an 
philosopher  have  expected,  if,  by  an  institution  like  this;  he  "could  I 
spread  the  light  of  reason  beyond  tlie  limits  of  his  school,  and  expli 
the  great  principles  of  religious  and  moral  science  in  a  form  adapted  y 
to  the  capacity  and  .the  taste  of  the  mefanest  of  the  people?  Would 
not  have  anticipated  an  oera  of  high  intellectual  cultivation,  and  hailed 
rapture  the  return  of  that  fabled  age  of  gold,  when  men,  guided  n 
by  the  light  of  their  own  minds,  performed  without  restraint  the  ol 
tions  of  duty,  and  enjoyed  without  interruption  the  pure  delights  of! 
volehce  and  virtue  ? — Behold,  O  Christian  !  an  illumination  far  biv 
than  that  of  any  philosophic  school  hath  beamed  on  the  world.  Thfj 
sat  in  darlnt'ss  hav^  sren  a  great  light j  and  to  them  ^ho  sat  in  the 
shadow  of  deaths  light  hath  sjirung  uju  Schools  of  heavenly  wisdom 
opened  through  the  nations  of  Christendom,  where  all  ranks  listen 
their  infancy  to  doctrines  the  most  interesting  and  attractive,  and  ^ 
ia  learning  the  things  of  God,  they  have  their  faculties  exercised, 
taste  formed,  and  their  powers  of  judging  and  reasoning,  even  concf 
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earthly  matters,  gradually  strengthened  and  improved.’  p.  10,  11 
*  Do  not  think,  my  brethren,  that,  if  this  institution  were  now 


•  withdrawn,  the  light  which  it  has  diffused  would  continue  witb 
Though  modern  times  would  still  possess  other  means  of  illumine 
arising  from  the  art  of  printing,  from  the  almost  universal  diffusion  o 
art  of  reading,  and  from  the  general  impulse-given  to  the  human  po« 
means  which  would  operate  to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  a  while  prevc 
return  of  total  darkness  ;  yet  without  the  aid  of  this  institution,  and 
fiuhttc  schools^  which  emanated  from  it,  and  of  which  it  still  forms 
fying  principle,  they  would  gradually  languish  and  decline.  They^ 
rot  sufficient  power  in  themselves,  and  on  their  own  account,  to  altrav 
attention,  or  to  excite  the  talents  of  the  unthinking  multitude.  The) 
viilued  by  ihtm  chiefly  as  a  preparation  for  the  blessings  of  religi^^^ 
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ction ;  and,  deprived  of  the  co-operation  and  ii^ulse  given  by  it,  they 
Id  be  like  a  machine  that  had  lost  its  spiing.  Their  force  would  toon 
to  reach  the  mass  of  the  people ;  the  natural  darkness  and  corruption 
e  human  heart  would  soon  prevail  against  them ;  and  the  cloud  of 
rstltion  and  barbarism  would  in  a  few  ages  return  thick  and  deep  on 
most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.’  p.  12. 

hough  Dr.  F.  employs  great  judgement  in  contrasting  the 
rty  that  Christians  enjoy  with  the  moral  slavery  of  Jews 
Heathens,  the  sermons  on  that  subject,  it  seems  to  us,  are 
er  defective.  Could  we  deprive  ourselves  of  alb  the  no- 
s  we  have  derived  from  the  gospel ;  could  we  converse  fa- 
arly  with  two  or  three  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  or 
0,  or  Cicero,  or  even  of  Moses,  and  then  lenter  thorough* 
nto  the  views  and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  we 
lid  have  such  a  feeling  of  the  sweets  of  the  liberty  of 
Christians  as  we  may  now  reasonably  despair  of  enjoying, 
impossible,  now,  for  the  contrast  greatly  to  affect  us, 
gh  the  points  of  contrast  should  be  judiciously  selected  ; 
use  one  of  the  conditions  cannot  be  realized  by  the  ut- 
efforts  of  our  imagination.  There  is  another  view  of  the 
ty  of  the  sons  of  God,  much  more  adapted  to  touch  the 
tofa  good  man.  By  a  comparison  of  Iiis  conduct  with 
uty,  he  discovers  so  many  sins  as  to  oppress  his  mind ; 
annot  emancipate  himself  from  the  domination  of  his  pas* 

;  and.  amidst  the  obstacles  that  retard  his  progress  to  per* 
on,  he  trembles  and  sinks.  As  the  gospel  relieves  the  op- 
ion  of  guilt,  is  the  vehicle  of  imparting  an  influence  by 
lithe  disorders  of  his  nature  are  rectifled,  and  revives  his 
age  with  its  promises,  he  hails  it  as  the  message  of  his 
erance,  ajid  the  guarantee  of  his  safety.  We  do  not 
lain  that  Dr.  F.  has  omitted,  but  that  he  has  so  slightly 
ed,  these  parts  of  Christian  liberty.  We  cannot,  however, 
ive  the  following  extract. 

i  the  most  enlightened  nations  the  cloud  of  superstition  hung  dark, 
ful,  and  portentous.  Their  religion  sprung  from  fear,  and  carried 
h  all  its  streams  the  bitterness  of  its  fountain.  Among  their  nume- 
ivinities  there  was  not  one  whose  peculiar  attributes  were  benevolence 
iicy.  They  were  all  capricious,  selfish,  and  revengeful :  and  the 
‘  their  worshipper  appeared  in  the  cruel  rit*s  which  he  employed 
■  ase  them,  and  in  the  numberless  occurrences  which  revealed  to  him 
ion  o'lj'imations  of  their  displeasure.  A  dream,  an  omen,  any  unusual 
F’^dted  his  alarms  :  the  general  darkness  which  encompassed  him, 
[ird  his  alarms  into  settled  terror :  and  his  Inability  to  determine 
Peity  he  had  offended,  in  what  his  offence  consisted,  and  byv^what 
lit  was  to  be  atoned,  often  raised  his  (error  to  distraction  and  det- 
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deliver  themselves  from  this  slavish  dread,  even  good  men  were 
s  tempted  to  cast  away  from  them  all  thought  ©f  religiooi 
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all  reverence  for  God  and  his  worship.  With  this  view-  Epicurns, 
most  enlightened  days  of  Greece,  devised  for  them  a  system  of  philosoi 
cal  atheism.  But  did  this  system  improve  their  condition  ?  Alas, 
brethren,  what  security  could  they  expect  from  the  vaii  and  monstroiu 
tempt  to  stifle  the  best  and  mosf  ennobling  affections  of  their 
They  soon  found  that,  with  the  fears  of  religion,  they  had  cast  awaj 
comforts,  and  exchanged  terror  for  misery  unmixed  and  hopeless;  j 
the  stillness  of  scepticism,  like  the  stillness  of  the  grave,  is  at  all  i 
more  alarming  to  the  mind  than  even  the  spectres  of  superstition;; 
that  when  sickness  or  misfortune  irresistibly  awaken  the  sleeping  senta 
of  devotion,  the  fears  of  God  return  upon  them  in'  wrath,  and  ami 
fufies  of  guilt  with  tenfold  vengeance.*  pp;  39— 41* 

Doubts  relative  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  are  reduced 
Dr.  V  .  to  those  tliat  originate — in  the  meanness  of  the  SavioJ 
appearance,  the  inysteriousness  of  his  doctrine,  the  m 
ciency  of  the  evidence  that  supports  it,  and  the  iriadeq!; 
of  its  success.  Doubts  of  the  first  class  arc  left  to  be  m 
tained,  or  at  least  expressed,  by  the  Jews.  Not  satisfied! 
intMely  solving  them,  Dr.  F.  compels  them  to  furnish  co 
mations  of  the  divinity  of  tlie  Saviour’s  mission.  Witt 
gard  to  doubts  of  the  second  class,  he  silences  rather  i 
satisfies.  He  represses  the  arrogance  and  presumption  of 
mind  ;  but  docs  not  venture  to  answer  the  inquiries  of 
bouiidless  curiosity.  Having  proved  that  every  man 
be  satisfied  with  iUe  kind  of  objects  that  Revelation  disci 
he  thus  endeavours  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  arise! 
the  obscurity  in  which  they  are  still  involved. 

‘  In  that  part  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  addressed  to  the  G 
frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  mysteries,  the  most  solemn  religion 
tution  of  their  country,  tn  these  mysteries,  to  which  none  were  ad: 
without  previous  purification,  certain  divine  truths  were  inculcated 
priests  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  worshipper,  ‘  how  to  live  wMi 
fort,  and  to  die  in  hope.*  These  truths,  before  unknown  to  him, 
vealed  at  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries,  and  made  palpable  to  hiji 
by  the  splendid  representations  which  accompanied  them.  Now  i 
respect,  say  the  apostles,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  corresponds! 
Grecian  mysteries.  Truths  before  unknown,  or  veiled  under  thetyi 
Jewish  law— even  the  wisdom  of  'God  that  had  been  hidden  frs 
foundation  of  the  world,  are  now  made  manifest  to  all  nations  for  i 
dience  of  faith.  To  us  it  has  been  given  to.  know  the  mysteries 
kingdom,  and  we  open  our  mouths  boldly  to  declare  them.  It  is  - 
take,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  represent  the  doer 
Christ  as  still  mysterious  ancf  incomprehensible.  Their  uniform 
is,  the  mystery  is  revealed,  and  all  men  are  commanded  to  come 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  to  be  saved. 

*  It  is  true  that  innumerable  questions  may  be  put  respecting 
contained  in  the  gospel,  and  to  vvhich  no  wise  Christian  will  yer 
give  an  answer ;  because  the  answer  has  not  been  revealed.  His  s 
in  this  respect,  however,  is  not  peculiar.  It  is  precisely  similar  to 
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fcrj  man  with  regard  to  all  the  other  knowledge  he  possesses.  The 
‘urces  from  which  we  derive  our  information  in  these  two  cases  are  in- 
different.  In  the  one  we  trust  revelation  for  ultimate  facts  ;  and  in 
e  other  we  trust  our  senses  and  our  feelings.  But  in  both  cases»  the 
nge  of  our  knowledge  concerning  these  facts  is  precisely  of  the  same 
^ent,  and  bounded  by  similar  limits.  In  both  we  may  know  clearly  the 
cts  themselves,  and  the  relations  they  bear  to  each  other,  so  far  as  is  ne- 
5sary  for  our  comfort  and  the  direction  of  our  conduct.  But  whenever 
•  attempt  to  advance  a  step  farther  either  in  the  world  of  revelation  or  in 
e  world  of  sense,  and  to  determine  the  nature,  the  manner,  and  the  cause 
what  is  presented  to  us,  we  find  our  progress  bounded  by  a  line  of  im- 
petrable  obscurity.  You  know  that  you  are,  and  that  you  have  a  body 
U  a  soul.  But  can  you  explain  the  nature  of  these  substances,  or  of 
f  anion  that  constitutes  them  one  person,  or  of  the  means  by  which  they 
fctually  affect  each  other?  You  see  other  men  around  you,  and  you 
e()«l  that  by  their  words  they  can  influence  the  resolutions  and  the  passions 
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your  hearts.  But  can  you  tell  how  this  happens,  or  why  mere  sounds, 
iich  are  but  agitations  ot  the  air,  have  the  power  of  producing  such  ef- 
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You  behold  the  earth  covered  with  verdure,  grass  growing  for 
tic,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  men.  But  can  you  tell  either  how  the 
s  grows,  or  serves  for  nourishment,  or  changes  into  flesh  and  sinews 
bones  ?  No,  my  brethren,  on  these  points,  and  all  others  of  a  simi- 
dnd,  the  most  enlightened  philosopher,  though  he  may  have  unveiled 
e  steps  of  the  process,  and  learned  to  pronounce  some  hard  names  con¬ 
ing  it,  is  at  bottom,  and  with  regard  to  the  real  acting  causes,  as  ig- 
nt  as  the  most  uninstructed  of  the  people.  Your  ignorance  on  these 
ts,  from  being  familiar  to  you,  may  pass  unobserved ;  but  it  is  not  on 
account  less  real. 

the  ^  condition  of  all  our  knowledge,  why  should  we 

ieioii»‘‘-  knowledge  of  divine  things  should  fonn  an  exception  to 

°  “general  law,  and  that  the  facts  of  revelation  should  be  more  explicable 
s  than  parallel  facts  in  the  world  of  sense  ?  These  facts  constitute  all 
is  necessary  to  impress  our  hearts  and  direct  our  conduct ;  and  they 
ecorded  in  scripture  with  sufficient  clearness  and  precision.  That 
is,  and  governs  the  world;  that  though  strictly  one,  he  manifests 
If  under  the  three  characters  bprne  by  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
ly  Ghost ;  that  in  the  character  of  Son  he  interposed,  in  human  form, 
ke  atonement  for  sin,  and  to  ransom  from  destruction  the  race  he  had 
;  that  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  renews  them  in  the  spirit  of  their 
comforts  them  in  sorrow,  and  aids  them  in  the  struggles  of  virtue : 

are  destined  for  immortality  ;  that  the  dominion  which  death  ex- 
5  over  them  is  to  be  subverted,  and  that  they  shall  all  be  recalled  from 
embrace  to  stand  before  their  Judge,  and  receive  according  to  the 
done  in  the  body.— These  are  facts  of  which  a  Christian  who  be- 
Ae  scripture  can  no  more  be  ignorant,  than  he  can  be  ignorant  of 
jects  that  strike  his  senses  ;  and  our  inability  to  explain  questions  of 
iuve  curiosity  respecting  ^em  can  no  more  intitle  us  to  reject  them, 
inability  to  explain  similar  questions  respecting  sensible  objects 
‘itle  us  to  reject  the  existence  of  the  materid  world.*  pp.  77—81. 

reasoning  seems  just.  Revelation  becomes  neces^sary, 
'Jse  our  reason  could  not  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  those 
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truths  that  involve  our  present  and  future  happiness.  A, 
is  given  to  assist  us  where  reason  entirely  fails,  or  can  on' 
conjecture,  its  dictates  require  implicit  submission, 
first  object  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  gospel  be  a  revelati 
from  God  ;  and  then  to  examine  its  contents.  If  that  c 
viction  of  the  divinity  of  the  scriptures,  which  always  atte 
a  sober  examination  of  its  evidence,  be  produced  in  our  mi 
\Te  shall  read,  not  to  object,  but  to  understand.  We  s 
follow,  not  dispute,  the  directions  of  our  guide  to  happin 
It  is  from  a  want  of  due  submission  to  the  authority  of  seq 
tore,  that  our  faith  is  ever  shaken  by  the  inexplicable  nat 
of  its  doctrines. 

We  must  however  dissent  from  Dr.  F.  when  he  asse 
(p.  82.)  that  pious  and  well  disposed  persons  have  often  c 
plained  that  the  evidence  of  Christianity  is  insufficient  to  s 
port  our  faith.  For*  if  any  man  will  do^his  will,  he  shall  t 
of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.’  Modern  infidels tn 
no  pretensions  to  piety.  They  consider  it  as  nearly  allied 
the  monster  whom  Epicurus  dared  to  encounter;  and  forti 
generous  efforts  to  deliver  men  from  the  restraints,  and 
prive  them  of  the  consolations  of  piety,  they  assure  titerase! 
a  place  in  the  temple  of  fame  on  a  level  with  that  hero  of 
losophy.  In  fact,  it  is  the  gospel  alone  that  produces  pi 
The  most  vigorous  exertions  of  reason  leave  the  character 
God  in  such  obscurity,  afford  so  little  encouragement  toe 
ture.s  of  our  stamp  to  appear  in  the  divine  presence,  and 
confine  the  range  of  the  imagination,  that  the  scripture, 
it  supported  by  but  half  its  present  evidence,  must  be 
grateful  to  a  man  of  a  small  portion  of  pious  feeling, 
must  be  contented. to  dismiss  with  our  approbation  the  solu 
Dr.  F.  has  supplied  of  the  two  remaining  classes  of  doubt 

It  surprised  us  to  meet  with  an  observation  so  unphilo 
cal  and  pernicious  as  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  Dr 
layson.  *  Our  works,’  (he  says) 

*  Have  gradually  formed  within  us  the  dispositions  and  powers 
are  then  to  operate  unopposed,  and  by  their  exercise  and  the  attainme 
their  objects,  to  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  heavenly  felicity.’  p.l 

Instead  of  offering  any  remarks  upon  it  ourselves,  we 
make  an  extract  from  the  excellent  sermon  on  the  exte 
the  divine  law,  in  which  he  lays  open  the  unsoundness  of 
remark  we  have  just  quoted. 

*  Actions  in  themselves,  and  separated  from  the  motives  which  p 
them,  have  no  moral  quality  wh.atever.  They  are  natural  effects  of  ^ 
that  operate  within  us,  and  follow  these  springs  as  necessarily  as  anv 
effect  follows  its  cause.  In  themselves  therefore  they  can  be  ob; 
neither  praise  nor  blame.  These  attributes  belong  to  them  only  in 
quence  of  their  connection  with  certain  inward  princiglf^s  of  choice 
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f  to  the  conviction  of  all  mankind,  the  same  outward  action  may  be 
r  good  or  bad  according  to  the  quality  of  the  principle  which  pro« 

cu  it* 

The  obsenration  that  has  now  been  made  respecting  external  actions, 
a  great  measure  true  also  respecting  even  the  dispositions  and  habits 
e  mind.  These  are,  in  many  cases,  blind  impulses,  which  in  them¬ 
es  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  They  receive  a  moral  character  only 
the  illuminating  principle  by  which  they  are  formed  and  directed* 
tue  and'vice  are  qualities  of  intelligent  beings  alone,  and  must  there- 
derive  their  origin  from  those  intellectual  powers  of  reason  and  con- 
nee  by  which  such  beings  are  distinguished. 

From  these  observations  it  follows  that  the  commandment  of  God  for 
lating  our  moral  conduct  must  reach  beyond  our  actions  and  disposi- 
iS,  to  the  principles  of  choice  by  which  such  actions  and  dispositions 
e  been  formed.  These  principles  it  takes  under  its  control,  purifying 
m  from  every  improper  influence,  and  requiring  that  In  all  cases  the 
ice  which  they  niake  be  conformable  to  the  divine  will,  as  announced 
s  by  the  voice  of  conscience^  and  the  law  from  heaven.  It  is  this 
ed  regard  to  the  divine  will — this  inward  conviction  of  duty  which 
pstitutes  the  essence  of  moral  obligation,  and  which  is  therefore  neces- 
y  to  give  to  our  actions  dignity  and  value.  Hence,  in  conformity 
h  this  doctrine,  the  scriptures  invariably  represent  the  heart  as  the  seat 
right  and  wrong,  as  containing  the  good  treasure,  out  of  which  a  good 
1  bringeth  Jorth  that  which  is  gQodf  or  the  evil  treasure  out  of  which '  an 
/  man  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  eviL  They  ‘  command  us  to  keep,  the 
rt  with  all  diligence^  because  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life  ;  they  teach  us 
t  the  heart  is  the  object  to  which,  in  judging  of  our  character,  God 
!1  look ;  and  they  declare  that  its  most  hidden  springs  are  subject  to 
e  control  of  his  law  2  for  the  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful^  and 
per  than  any  two  edged  swords  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
I  and  spirit^  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow^  and  Is  a  discerner  of  tlu 
j^hts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

I  ‘  In  estimating  the  moral  worth  of  our  .conduct,  therefore,  we  should 
it  only  see  that  the  matter  of  our  actions  be  right  and  conformable  to 
we  must  also  take  into  account,  as  the  chief  circumstance,  the  li¬ 
ng  principle  from  which  they  flow.  Unless  we  feel  that  they  have  pro- 
-Jed  either  from  an  immediate  sense  of  obligation,  or  at  least  from  ha- 
dispositions  formed  originally  on  principles  of  duty,  we  can  have 
confidence  in  their  value.  Without  this  requisite  they  may  perhaps 
useful  to  the  world,  and  conducive  to  our  private  comfort ;  but  they 
^nnot  be  morally  good,  nor  commensurate  with  the  commandment  of 
0^1’  pp.  194—197* 

Several  passages  in  the  discourse  on  the  death  of  Christ 
Wded  us  much  pleasure,  but  we  cannot  extend  our  quota- 
ons. 

On  the  whole,  these  sermons  possess  in  an  eminent  degree 
e  first  virtue  of  eloquence,  perspicuity.  .  Considered  asdis- 
'^urses  addressed  to  a  mixed  riudience,  it  will  strike  every 
^cler  that  some  of  the  divisions  are  clumsy,  arid  that  seve- 
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of  the  sermons  might  by  a  ditfereut  arrangement  have 


been  made  more  instructive  as  well  as  more  impress; 
The  precise  point  of  discussion  is  not  always  rendered 
prominent,  as  to  be  obvious  to  every  a[>pTehensioii ;  and 
ny  of  the  reasonings  are  not  so  dilated  and  simplified, 
to  produce  their  full  effect.  Too  great  a  compliment  is 
to  the  intellect  of  the  hearer,  an  error  with  which  the  rea 
however,  may  not  be  displeased.  There  is  also  a  more 
ous  defect,  the  want  of  earnest  and  evident  exertion  to  do 
Ur.  F.  instructs  and  convinces:  but  he  does  not 
He  discusses  the  most  imporiant  subjects  with  the  coldnes 
philosopher,  instead  of  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Cli: 
tiaii  teacher.  The  close  of  his  sermons,  tlierefore,  is  in  orent 
the  most  exceptionable  ;  he  almost  always  fails  to  apply 
subject  to  the  conscience;  and  leaves  tlie  eftect  of  the 
course  to  the  reader’s  discretion,  as  if  it  were  no  part  of  t 
preacher’s  concern.  The  general  quality  of  the  publieatk 
nevertheless,  intitles  it  to  attention  from  the  discriminaii 
reader,  and  to  a  res|)ectable  rank  among  the  productions 
the  Scottish  pulpit. 


Art.  IV.  Mathematical  Tables  :  Containing  the  Logarithms  of  N 
bers ;  Tables  of  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants,  both  Natural  and 
garithmic,  to  every  Minute  of  the  Quadrant  ;  a  Table  of  Versed-sk 
both  Natural  and  Logarithmic,  to  every  Minute  of  the  Semicircle; 
Table  of  Sexagesimal  Parts,  to  every  '  Second  Minute,  and  every 
Third  Minutes,  reduced  to  the  Denomination  of  a  First  Minute  ;  a 
Supplementary  Tables.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Particular  Acco 
of  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Logarithm's  of  Numbers,  Sines,  Tange 
Secants,  and  Versed  Sines,  with  the  Manner  of  their  Formation. 
George  Douglas,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  ;  Author  of  a  Translate 
of  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  of  the  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspeci 
Royal  8vo.  pp.  xxxviii.  166.  Price  10s.  6d.  Edinburgh,  Muiii 
and  Co.  Richardson.  1809* 


MOST  of  our  mathematical  readers  will  very  well  reco 
lect,  that,  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Dr.  Hutton, 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  published,  in  a  large  octavo  vc 
Inine,  a  valuable  collection  of  Logarithmic  Tcibles,  accompi 
nied  with  an  elaborate  and  interesting  Introduction  contain! 
a  large  and  original  history  of  the  discoveries  and  writin 
relative  to  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry,  together  with  acoiii 
plete  description  and  explanation  of  the  Tables.  During  the 
twenty-five  years,  scarcely  any  other  collection  of  Logarit; 
mic  labl  s  has  been  published  in  Kngland,  except  Michat 
Taylor’s,  printed  in  large  quarto,  under  the  superintendeiic 
ot  the  Astronomer  Royal,  in  1792;  while  every^year,  alnios' 
of  tiie  same  Pi has  produced  some  paltry  collection 
Mathematical  Tables  from  an  Edinburgh  press.  This  is  acu 
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phenomenon,  for  which  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
count ;  and  on  some  future  occasion  we  may  be  induced, 
erhaps,  to  bestow  some  further  notice  upon  it :  but  vve  have 
[)t  room  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  here;  Mr.  George 
louglas  has  provided  us  with  employment  enough  of  ano* 
cr  kind. 

This  gentleman,  with  a  species  of  modesty  almost  unknown 

vve  should  hope  is  not  quite 
[iiisto  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  ^  has 
ables  a  preference  o\iix  any  other  tables  stre  in  circula- 
oif — of  course  meaning  to  in^*^**'*'^  tables  of  Hutton, 
aylor,  Callet,  and  Prony  l^ut  he  wislies  to  confine  the  com- 
iiriion  principally,  it  seems,  to  those  which  ‘  have  been  cor- 
rted  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Hutton,  with  indefatigable  labour.’ 

<  The  Doctor’,  he  says,  ‘  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  pains  he  has 
ken,  not  only  in  comparing  with  other  tables,  but  likewise  for  the 
liny  learned  and  ingenious  remarks  he  has  made  in  his  introduction  to  that 
ork.’ 

< Notwithstanding  Doctor  Hutton’s  merit  in  these  respects,  the  Author 
fthls  collection,  does  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  a  competition,  in  preference 
f  this  collection,  in  point  of  accuracy  and  extensive  usefulness,  to  Doctor 
lutton’s,  or  any  other  collection  in  circulation. 

‘In  establishing  this  part  of  his  claim  of  preference,  he  has  shewn  that 
I  e  logarithm  of  any  number  is  found  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  by 

Ie  tables  in  this  collection,  than  can  be  obtained  by  Hutton’s  or  any  si¬ 
milar  collection,  if  the.  number  exceeds  four  places  of  figures;  which  he 
as  illustrated  by  several  examples. 

‘  And  secondly,  he  has  shewn,  that  when  second  and  third  minutes  enter 
*e  calculation,  that  by  the  table  of  sexagesimal  parts,  thtt  i  alculation  is 
"*ade  by  at  least  three  times  fewer  figures  than  it  cun  be  done  by  the  or- 
inary  directions  without  these  tables. 

‘In  the  third  place,  he  states,  that  by  the  table  ^pf  versed  sines  being 
xtended  to  180  degrees,  the  necessity  of  making  a  calculation  when 
hove  90  degrees,  or  working  with  the  supplement,  is  avoided.’  pp.  i.  ii. 

Yet  lie  afterwards  says, 

‘  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  collection  now  of- 
cred  to  the  public,  although  comprehended  in  less  than  one  half  the 
:ompass  of  Hutton’s  collection,  will  carry  calculations  to  a  greater  ex- 
cDt,  and  with  more  accuracy,  than  those  of  Hutton,  or  any  other  coh 
action  df  like  form  which  is  now  in  circulation.^ 

And  again, 

*  Having  thus  claimed  a  competition  and  assigned  reasons,  the  au- 
hor  rests  the  decision  with  the  candid  and  learned  calculator.’ 

How  must  the  general  reader,  who  peruses  what  he  pleases, 
ind  ow/y  what  he  pleases,  pity  us  poor  reviewers,  who  have 
^0  examine  iMr.  Douglas’s  ‘claims’  and  to  make  the  compa- 
pson  which  he  challenges  1  When  a  counterfeit  guinea  is 
placed  before  us,  of  which  the  exterior  nicely  imitates  that 
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of  the  genuine  coin,  and  the  weight  is  but  little  inferior,  tli 
is  exercise  for  skill,  and  some  degree  of  merit,  in  detectii 
the  imposition.  But  if  a  man  should  boldly  present  to 
merely  a  varnished  nut-shell,  and-  exclaini,  *  There,  didjj 
ever  see  a  more  beautiful  and  valuable  diamond  f ,  we  kn™ 
not  which  would  astonish  us  the  most,  his  effrontery  or  I 
folly.  In  just  such  a  predicament,  are  we  placed^  by 
Douglas.  For  once,  however,  we  shall  submit  toil 
drudgery  va-  making  such  a  comparison  as  this  though, 
have  no  expecia^;r>n  from  it,,  except  that  of  stopping 
mouth  of  ignorance  ano  p»ocnmption. 

The  Introduction  to  Dr.  Hutton's  Tables  fills  179  pages 
comprises  a  history  of  trigonometrical  tables  before  the  invft 
tion  of  logarithms,  with  the  several  methods  of  constructi 
them;,  then  the  history  of  the  invention  of  logarithms, 
the  various  modes  of  construction  by  Napier,  Kepler,  Bri 
James  Gregor\’,  Mercator,  Sir  Isaac  Nevyton,  Halley,  Shai 
Gotes,  Taylor,  Long,  Jones,  Reid,  Dodson  ;  these  are  f 
lowed  by  a  judicious  synopsis  of  logarithmic  arithmetic  ;  rul 
for  the  solutions  of  all  the  cases  ofj'plane  and  spherical  triangli 
accompanied  by  several  improved  methods  in  ambiguous  cas 
-  communicated  by  Dr,  Maskelyne ;  directions  for  the. use 
the  Traverse  table,  the  rules  of  Mercator’s  sailing,  &c.  TIib 
tables  are — of  Logarithms  from  1  to  100000,  logarithms  to  21 
places,  the  same  with  differences,  logarithms  to  61  places,  tr 
same  with  differences,  hyperbolic  logarithms,  logistic  loga 
rithms,  sines  and  tangents  to  every  second  in  the  first  two  de 
grees,  natural  and  logarithmic  sines,  tangents,  secants,  ani 
versed  sines,  to  every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  traverse  tabic, 
circular  arcs,  table  to  change  common  and  hyperbolic  loga¬ 
rithms  from  one  to  the  other,  points  of  the  compass  reduce! 
to  degrees.  These  tables  are  arranged  so  as  greatly  to  faci- 
litate  their  use,,  and  guard  against  the  admission  of  errors: 
and  they  are  printed  more  correctly  than  anij  mathematical  ta 
bles  extant,  the  beautiful  stereotype  edition  of  Callet  not  ex 
cepted.  And  with  respect  to  the  Introduction,  it  would  be 
extremely  unjust  not  to  say  that  it  contains  a  much  greater  va 
riety  of  curious,  interesting,  and  important  matter,  on  sub 
jeets  connected  with  logarithms  and  trigonometry,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  single  volume  in  any  language. 

We  must  next  inform  the  reader  what  it  is  for  which  Mr. 
Douglas  ‘  claims  a  competition’  with  this  volume  of  such  esta¬ 
blished  reputation  and  utility.  First,  we  are  presented  with  a 
most  meagre,  deficient,  immethodical,  and  erroneous  Intro 
duction,  in  which  there  is  a  very  clumsy  exhibition  of  loga 
rithmic  arithmetic,  but  no  directions  for  solving  the  cases  of 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  no  Mercator’s  sailing,  and 
no  explicit  representation  of  tlie  principles  and  constfuctioa 
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lo<Tarithn)s.  A  reader  of  this  work  alone  could  never  learn, 
example,  the  simple  truth,  that  all  logarithms  of  any  one 
le  are  comprehended  in  the  form  N=^  (N  being  thenum- 
/the  logarithm,  and  b  the  logarithmic  base):  he  would 
r  learn  what  was  the  nioilulus  of  a  logarithm,  or  whether 
three  angles  of  every  plane  triangle  were  together  greater 
less  than  equal  to  two  right  angles.  The  Introduction,  bow¬ 
er,  contains  enough  of  atsother  kind  of  matter,  on  which 
!  shall  presently  comment.  As  to  the  logarithmic  tables, 
cy  are  in  fact  neitherjmore  nor  less  than  the  first  column 
each  page  of  Hutton’s  logarithms  throughout,  omitting 
other  nine  columns  !  That  is,  they  are  just  one -tenth 
Hutton’s  tables,  ^omitting  besides  the  small  tablets  of  pro- 
rtional  parts,  which  are  so  judiciously  arranged  by  Hut- 
I  on  each  respective  page,  and  by  which  the  labour  of  a 
e-of-three  operation  is  uniformly  saved  without  any  sacri- 
eof  accuracy.  The  other  tables  are,  of  natural  and  loga- 
limic  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  to  every  minute  of  the 
adrant,  and  of  natural  and  logarithmic  versed-sines  to  every 
note  of  the  scmi-circle,  a  table  of  sexagesimals,  and  four 
plementary  tables.  The  arrangement  of  most  of  these  ta- 
i  is  excessively  bad  :  the  large  tables  thrown  into  one  ag- 
gate  in  Hutton  being  here  split,  and  dispersed  into  dif- 
ent  places;  natural  in  one,  artihcial  in  another,  sines  and 
gents  in  one,  versed-sines  in  another;  the  titles  cosines,  co¬ 
gents,  &c.  omitted^  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  the  degrees 
he  bottom  of  the  pages  for  the  last  half  of  the  quadrant, 
the  of  logs,  in  all  the  columns!  To  compen- 

for  these  and  many  other  omissions,  the  author  has,  it  is 
e,  given  the  versed-sines  for  every  minute  in  the  scmi-cir- 
s, — a  marvellous  improvement  indeed  !  Those  who  know 
to  estimate  its  utility,  will  deeply  regret  that  he  did  not 
fiid  it  to  another  180  degrees,  and  give  the  tables  for 
yhole  circle ;  and  that  he  did  not  indulge  with  a  like  ex- 
fion  the  tables  of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  carefully 
''ing  their  respective  mutations  from  plus  to  minus  as  they 
died  through  the  different  quadrants  of  the  circle.  That 
<ed  would  have  been  to  employ  his  time  and  labour  nobly  : 
person  surely  could  then  have  been  found  bold  enough  to 
tribe  our  author,  asw'enow  do,  in  the  language  of  Phaedrus 
anhelansy  multa  agendo  nil  agens  / 
unsays  Mr.  Douglas,  1  have  ‘  shewn  that  the  logarithm  of 
number  is  found  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  ta- 
ui  this  collection,  than  can  he  obtained  by  Hutton’s  or  any 
nar  collection’.  How  does  he  shew  this  r  Why,  by  mul- 
ing  together  the  number' 1 2  and  1321  logarithmically,  and 
ning  that  the  number  15852,  which  corresponds  most 
b’  to  the  resulting  logarithm  4’20b0840in  Hutton’s  tables, 
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though  it  be  the  true  product,  ‘  nearly  half  an  unit, 
mttch*.  The  true  logarithm  to  7iine  places  Mr.  D.  kindly  i 
forms  us  is  4*20008 iOS,  and  the  log.  in  Hutton’s  tables 
4*2000841  :  y«t  Hutton’s  is  not  the  right  logarithm !  and  i 
answer  determined  by  his  tables,  though  agreeing  with  t 
producta  scertained  by  the  common  arithmetical  process,  at 
really  agreeing  with  the  tabular  logarithm  within  1  in  the; 
vetitn  place  of  decimals,  is  positively  affirmed  to  beincorrec 
Is  this  the  result  of  ignorance  and  insuperable  stupidity, 
of  wickedness  and  art  ?  We  really  cannot  decide.  Is  i 
Mr.  D.  able  to  comprehend  that  what  he  does  with  his  tat 
may  be  accomplished  with  equal  accuracy  by  merely  the  fi: 
column  in  each  page  of  Hutton’s?  And  does  he  noth 
that  those  who  employ  Hutton’s  tables  really  ett’ect,  by  mei 
of  the  small  tablets  of  proportional  parts  on  each  page,  w 
Mr,  D.  proposes  to  have  done  by  a  distinct  rule-of-threco 
ration  in  each  individual  case  ?  It  would  seem  he  is  ignon 
of  all  this,  for  he  positively  affirms,  in  language  that 
would  much  rather  quote  than  misrepresent,  that  ‘  It  heviit 
that  by  a  table  of  4  places  of  numbers,  and  7  places  ofl 
garithms,  the  logarithm  of  5,  6,  or  7  places  of  figures,  are  fot: 
to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  tlian  from  Hutton’s  ora; 
other  table  of  5  places,  which  extend  no  farther  than  7  pla: 
of  logarithms’.  O !  ye  unlearned  and  absurd  computers 
former  ages,  ye  Napiers,  and  Briggs’s,  and  Sharps  !  li 
many  an  aching  head  and  weary  eye  might  ye  have  san 
had  Mr.  Douglas  been  your  contemporary,  and  made  it  eii 
that  the  shorter  and  more  imperfect  your  tables,  the  better 
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Let  us,  however,  summon  patience  to  accompany  our  i 
min6  while  he  proves  the  superiority  of  his  tables  of  sines, 
to  Hutton’s.  This  he  does  by  adducing  6  or  7  examples, 
of  which  are  either  designedly  or  accidentally  incorrect.  Tfe 
in  finding  the  log.  sine  of  5V  18'  ly"  54"',  he  takes  from^ 
sexagesimal  table  that  corresponding  to  19''  54'",  nan* 
*3316;  this  he  immediately  multiplies,  or  means  to  multij 
by  811;  but  previously  to  performing  the  operation,  he  eitS 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  dexterously  he  can  blun® 
or  because  another  number  will  suit  his  purpose  betS 
changes  *3316  to  *3366,  and  thus  obtains  a  result.  loB 
next  example,  he  changes  *2616,  taken  from  the  sexagesS 
table,  into  *26166  ;  and  by  that  adroit  kind  of  process  ob« 
another  result,  equally  correct,  and  honourably  found,  v 
But  we  are  too  weary  to  pursue  this  exposure  farther-* 
ter  what  we  have  stated,  it  would  be  insulting  to  our  reade 
dwell  upon  Mr.  D.’s  literary  blunders,  his  bad  spelling)! 
grammar,  and  ridiculous  etymologies.  He  tells  us,  it  is  4 
that  the  word  sine  is  derivea  from  sinus  ^  a  bay,  which  to  4 
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know  the  true  etymon*  of  tlie  word  will  appear  just  as 
cct  as  to  say  it  is  derived  from  nidus,  a  nest.  Yet 
Uof  this  kind  areas  nothing,  compared  with  the  spirit 
Icould  boldly  demand  a  competition  of  this  wretched  per- 
lance  with  the  most  valuable  and  established  publications 
|e  subject ;  and  which  could  support  the  claim  to  superi- 
|by  a  tissue  of  miserable  misrepresentati'on  :  by  blunder- 
fci  almost  every  page,  and  in  the  same  breath  athrming 
t another  work  contained  ‘  several  capital  errors’,  where 
ps  not  been  able  to  detect  one. 

K  must  not  forget  to  add  that  this-  author  informs  his 
■is  twice,  that  he  has  constructed  a  table  of  errata  of  a 
■iarkind  :  being  ‘  so  arranged  that  the  errors  committed 
Ey  page  can  be  pasted  upon  the  bottom  of  that  page,  or 
B  margin ;  by  which  means  the  errors  being  before  the 
ftif  the  calculator,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being  misled, 
Ethan  if  the  figure  had  stood  in  its  proper  place’.  He 
Eiecommends  the  purchaser  himself  to  perform  this  im- 
Eit  business  of  pasting,  us  he  may  do  it  ‘  more  attentively 
Ehe  hook-binder’  ;  and,  after  all,  he  actually  forgets  to 
’■he  table  : — Poor  George  Douglas !  !  ! 

jE .  Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  comprising  an  jlecount  of  the 

of  the  Armies,  under  their  Excellencies  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley ^ 

tsE^  Moore,  from  the  landing  of  the  Troops  in  Mondego  Bay 

lE  Battle  at  Corunna.  Illustrated  with  Engravings,  &c.  By  Adam 

Eo  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 

'  jEliysician  to  his  Majesty’s  Forces.  4to.  pp.  470.  price  2/.  2s.  Phil- 

‘'*'"■1809. 

terfl 

■  efforts  of  the  people  of  Portugal  and  Spain  to  re- 
r  iflthe  encroachments  of  an  unprecedented  usurpation, 
is,  Een  viewed,  by  our  countrymen,  with  an  ardour  bor- 
|es,fl  on  enthusiasm.  To  this  feeling  of  interest  in  the 
,  TtB  mind,  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  publication 
rowEptesent  performance.  The  motive,  though  not  in  all 
narEs  satisfactory,  is  yet  by  no  means  unjustifiable.  Of 
(luh'M'didates  for  literary  distinction,  some  contend  for  tem- 
leeVE'Ogue,  and  some  for  durable  reputation  ;  the  great- 
bloi'E  undoubtedly  is  created  by  events  ;  and  he  who  ho- 
betEndeavours  to  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity  is  intitled  to 
loEn  and  thanks.  Of  late,  indeed,  our  obligations -in 
ages*  have  been  somewhat  numerous.  The  press  has 
;  obw  been  put  in  requisition  to  unburden  the  politician, 
d.  E'fflburse  the  tourist;  but  some  even  of  our  military, 
.thet'Eu  seem,  ambitious  l^th  of  the  laurel  and  the  bay, 


*  See  Introduction,  Hutton's  Tables,  p.  20. 
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have  issued  forth  to  battle  with  a  view  to  authorship.  Ti 
lettered  heroes  appear  to  have  adopted  the  sentiment  of 
Roman  historian  with  particular  complacency  —  Pnl 
est  bene  facere  reipiihlicte ;  etiam  bene  dicere  hand  absu 
est. —  At  least,  whatever  might  be  their  speculations 
good  writing,  they  have  perfectly  comprehended  the  ac 
tages  afforded  by  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  moment 
have  they  seen  any  thing  peculiarly  absurd  in  the  ai 
pation  of  a  rapid  sale  and  multiplied  editions. 

We  are  far  from -attributing  any  sinister  intention  i 
■  writer  of  this  work  ;  but  he  will  excuse  us  for  conj 
ing,  that  his  letters,  if  ‘  not  originally  intended  for 
press’,  have  undergone  a  very  serious  metamorphosis, 
informs  us,  indeed,  that  he  found  ‘  it  requisite  to  mnit 
alter  many  passages’.  But  this,  we  suspect,  is  not  alL 
incline  to  think  that  on  the  original  substruction  very 
siderable  additions  have  been  superinduced.  These  e[ 
have  decidedly  the  appearance  of  home  manufacture 
foreign  materials.  It  is  not  in  nature,  even  for  a  son 
triple  gifted  Apollo,  to  traverse  a  difficult  country,  i 
proach  or  retire  from  an  indefatigable  enemy,  witl 
moens  in  one  hand  and  Le  Sage  in  another,  orto  reta 
hurry  of  a  rapid  retreat  by  retrograde  movements 
distance  of  ‘  three  centuries’,,  and  composing  elaborate 
cants  on  W'ct  weather  and  the  setting  sun.  All  this 
ration,  we  humbly  conceive,  might  very  possibly 
produce  of  leisure  hours  in  Bridge  Street.  There  is 
thing,  it  is  true,  very  inviting  in  the  idea  of  letters 
from  the  spot.  By  the  adoption  of  time  present,  in 
ence  to  time  past,  a  writer  has  it  in  his  power  to 
a  certain  air  of  vivacity  and’  sprightliness  to  his  nar 
and  considerably  to  heighten  the  dramatic  effect.  _  ^ 
is  not  easy  to  carry  on  tiie  deception  consistently’,  hjhf 
ing  up  his  raw  materials,  he  must  encounter  frequent 
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tationsto  assume  the  merit  of  tenacious  memory,  re 
of  fancy,  and  skilfulncss  at  illustration  ;  and  when'it 


bd 


*  requisite  to  omit  and  alter  many  passages’,  he  may 
sensibly  seduced  into,  a  sort  of  political  prescience, 
the  difficulty’  of  foretelling  events  is  materially  din 
after  they  have  happened :  and,  with  llie  aid  ot 


varite  lectiones  a\\<\  conjectural  emendations,  a  letter-' 


common  faculties  might  pass  for  a  respectable  prop! 
Neale’s  happy  talent  of  prognostication  has  repeat^ 
cited  in  us  a  very  vivid  astonishment. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  introduce  our  readers  to 
as  we  find  it.  Dr.  has  unfolded  his  intention5| 
preface  i  and  in  a  manner  no^t  less  elegant  than 


ous. 
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The  points/ he  saysi  *  which  have  principally  engaged  his  attentioQ 
,the  positions  and  operations  of  the  armies  in  Portugal  and  Spain 
:casional  descriptions  of  the  face  of  both  countries  :  which  descriprions/ 
the  wayi  are  accompanied  with  serera!  drawings,  traits  of  the  charac/ 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  as  was  to  be  expected,  remarks  on  rari* 
u8  occurrences  connected  with  his  own  profirasion/ 

Dr.  Neale  left  Englaiidrin  General  ‘Anstruther’s  brigade,  as* 
ysician  to  his  majesty’s*  forces,  and  joined  Sir  Arthur 
ellesley  at  Vimiera,  a*  few  hours  previous  to  the  battle  of 
e  21st  of  August,  Of  that  memorable  conflict  he  was  an 
e  witness,  and  after  the  fight  was  actively  employed  in  the 
re  of  the  wounded.  It  is  probable  our  long  familiarity  with 
r  has  greatly  subdued  those^  emotions  ’ which  its  devasta'- 
ns  are  calculated  to  produce :  yet  the  following  passage,* 
ich  delineates  only  a  retired  scene  in  a  much  larger  pic- 
•e, ’cannot be  contemplated,  we  think,  with  total  indifference  ; 

we  quote  it  with  increased  pleasure,  as  it  does  iionour 
the  author’s  feelings.  , 

Close  to  the  spot  where  Major  General  Ferguson’s  brigade  received 
attack  of  the  French,  stood  a  small  farm  house,  into  which  it  had 
determined  to  carry  the  wounded.  Thither  I  repaired,  and  wit- 
ed  a  scene  the  most  distressing!  Around  the  building  whose  interior 
crowded  with  the  wounded,  lay  a  number  of  poor  fellows  in  the* 
test  agony  f  not  only  from  the  anguish  of  their  ^  wounds  (many  of 
h  were  deplorable)  but  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  which  in- 
the  parching  fever  induced  by  pain  and  loss  of  blood.  Two  fig- 
afforded  the  scanty  blessing  of  a  sort  of  shade  to  the  few  who  were 
d  together  beneath  their,  almost  leafless  branches.  Over  tlie  sor¬ 
ing  field  lay  scattered  the  fragmentsofarms,aDd  military  equipments 
eiy  description  :  caps,  muskets,  swords,  bayonets,  belts  and  cartouch 
5  covered  the  ground  ;  on  wHich  were  ,  also  stretched,  in  many  aiv 
group,  the  friend*  and  foe,  the.  dying  and  the  dead« ""  The  same  ca- 
is  grave  soon  after  received  the  natives  of  different  climes ; 
who  had  drawn  their  first  breath  on  the  banks  of  the  Thanief 
Tiber,  the  Seine  or  the  Vistula.  How  unaccountable  are  those* 
quen^Hosations  of  Providence,  by  which  beings  totally  unknown  to  one  ano- 
ry,Tei^e  thus  assembled,  from  regions  the  most  remote,  for  the  dire  purpose 
tual  destruction* 

\  entering  the  cottage  to  survey  the  sadly  interesting  group  within,  I 
ized  amid  the  gloom  of  an  inner  apartment,  the  features  of  an  officer 
horn  I  was  formerly  well  acquaint^.  On  approaching  he  recollected 
lid  0®^  pointed  to  the  spot  where  the  fatal  lead  had  entered.  1 .  was 
perceive  that  the  wound  was  not  immediately  dangerous,  and 
tendered  him  my  services.  The  ball  had  been  extracted  by  a  sur- 
teM  pressed  my  hand,  and  thanked  me  :  while  in  his  dim  eye  there 
jpeai  ^ed  a  grateful  tear,  which  he  turned  his  head  aside  to  conceal.  I 
d  the  assurances  which  he  had  before  received  from  his  surgeon 
to  *8  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  having  advised  a  bleeding,  which  was 
performed,  I  ^quitted  him  to  offer  my  services  to  any  of  those 
ibau  p®  who  might  require  them’,  pp  15—17. 
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W'iili  regard  to  the  convention  of  Cintra^  .Dr.  Neale  h-,; 
merely  echoed  the  opinions  of  ■  the  ^igeneral,ity  of  onr  jo 
nalists  :  we.  ought  ratlu-r,;to  have  said,  anticipated  ihosei 
d.nstrious  writers,'  for , he  deals  largely  in  conjeftimts  abi 
the  f  uture  fermentatioH  ofisthe. 'tjuid-nunes.  •  He  does  n 
however,  dogniati/.e  on  dhe  impplicy  of  that  measure 
even  observes,  with  ■  classical  .modesty,  ‘  non  mihi.en  ta: 
fas  componere  lites’ ;  but  he,;  contrives  to  insimtate  his  d 
approbation  through  the.  medium  of  others,,  with  singu 
adroitness.  —  Sir  Arthur  .Wellesley  is  the  object  of  his  mo 
unbounded  admiration.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  i)< 

t  <1 

Adam  Neale  has  bestowed  some  of  his,:  very  best  writings 
tlie  ‘  innate  military  acumen’  and  the  ‘  instinctive  readined 
of  this  heaven-born  general.;  Plain  prose  sinks. underhi 
atul  scarcely  can  the  tragic  muse  herself  support  the  weij 
of  hi.s  conceptions,  or  do  justice  to  the  dignity., of  his 
plause.  So  far  all  is  well.'  I’liese  effusions  of  a  .sporti 
fancy  we  would  not  too  cynically  repress.  But.  wp  woe 
seriou^ily  puf  it  to  Dr.  Neale,  whether  he'  has  npt  .very  i 
watraiuahly  invaded  the  province  .  of  his  Lordship’s  biog 
phical  undertaker, ci'.sc,  when  he  coolly  , sits  down  to 
dite ,  twenty  I  pages  of  life  and  adventures.';  ,  In  '.tnitli 
{^hrew.diy  suspect,' ;thiit  in  epi.stle  the  thirteenth  the  Doc 
hasribeen  . much  more' careful -to  ‘alter’  than  .'to' ‘omit’ 
-'.Our'  confined  limits  forbid  us  to :  follow’ Dr;  !N'.' in 
picturesque  excursions  round  Lisbon,  and  his'  amii’sing 
sits  to  churches',  monasteries,'  picture  galleries,  and  re 
mr.seums.  .  Common  mortals’  might  perhaps  have  felt  mj 
ble  to  forgtVt' the  petty  tumult  of  the  times,  and  to  J 
their  imdi.straciM ’at'tcntion'  to  subjects  '  of  such  paranw 
importance.,  'But  Dr.  N.  is  of  a  superior  order.  ,  Thee 
posure  of  his,  mind-  is  truly,  enviable.  His  delightful 
tcmplations,  ho.wevcr,.are  at  le.ngth  interrupted  by  asuini 
to  more  active.duties  in.  Spain  ::-though  he' cannot  suppr 
.sighof  regret  at.  leaving  uiiexamined  the  ‘terrestrial  pan 
of  Cintra,  and  at  having  ‘  lost  many  sights  which  he  wish 
have  been  ablc'to  describe,'  a  motive  for  wishing  to' see  si 
which  we  must  own  is  very  disinterested^  ‘  ■ 


i 
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But  let  not  the  reader  be  discouraged.  He  will  rnecti^ 

^  O ... 


sequel  with  ample  compensation  for  tliis  disappointment: 


still  await  him  ;  Dr.  N.  is  abundantly  ‘able  to  describe.’ 
indefutigabie  topographer  sallies  out  with  a  fixed,  dete 
tion  to  delineate  every  object  that  comes  within  his  sp!i 
vision  ;  lie  works  up  his  scenery  with  the  contemplative 
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»  of  a’ tourist. to  WjnjJeririere  ;  and  appears  as  solicitous  to 
iisinit  the  physiognoniy  of  the  country  to  posterity,  as  if  by 
(i;uic  look  he  could  charm  it  into  perpetual  rest,  and  the 
.iges  of 'War  and  the  revolution  of  seasons  would  effect  no 
ration  in  its  surface.  His  observations  are  sometimes  mi- 
e;  of  which  character,  perhaps,  may  he  thought  bis  obliging 
iimuiiications  in  reference  to  Signora  La  Mpttaye’s  house 
1  pleasure  grounds;  '  • 

The  house  stands  on  the  side ,  of  a  small  hill,  comiuanding  a  view 
he  lake  of  Saccavem  and  th’e  Tagus  to  the  ’ right,  .a  aa  some  olive 
jndsj'on  the  slope  of  an  adjoining  h  ill  to  the  left.  lu  the  bottom  lies 
Mull  hamlet,'  half  hid  by  rocks  ^  and  olive  plantatiohsi  through  which 
Sd  many  a ’wreath  of  blue  snioke,  illuminated  by  the  rising  sun. 
Bfhe  garden  contains  a  small  fountain, surrounded  by  high  myrtle  and 
a  grotto  of  shell  work  and  a  variety  of  rare  South  American 
'Close  adjoining  is  a  huge  draw  well  (the  indispenasbU  requi- 
Bla  Portugueze  ^aiden)  from  which  the^wateris  conveyed  by  means 
aqueduct  to  the  offices  of,  ^  house.  The  garden  communicates 
latter  .by  a  broad,  gravel  walk,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the 
thriving now  loaded  with  tl^e  ripe  clusters  of  the  high 
'weef  muscatell.’ pp.  131— 132.  ,  , 

Mmetiiiics  we  are  presented  with  specimens  »of  the  beautU 
in  tl]e-  following  delineation  of  ‘  some  of  the  valleys.* 

in  ■"^  country  near  this’  road  is  bare  and  unpleasant  to  the  eye ;  and 
its , novelty  often  compehsatihg.'lor  the  absence  of  other' qua- 
be  allowed  to  be  very  aininteresting.  .  Yet’ ;in* some,  of*  the 
are  .scattered  little  villages,  whose  .white  walls  glitter  from  amidst 
^  foliage  of  laurels  and  olive  trees:  while,  the  commons,  cover* 
^  heaths,  myitles,  and  gum.cistus,  pour  forth  their  fragrance  before 
rays  of  the  sun.*  x  • 

howev  er  arc  diversified  with  alternations  of  .the  sub- 
An  example‘Occurs  in  the  following  account 
’'^^^J’jistcrous  evening. .  r,  i  •  »  .' 

now  pitch-dark,  and  very  heavy  clouds  shrowded  the' face 
^  i  f  their,  breaks,  I  could  at  interval]  perceive  the  even- 

Along  the, horizon  streamed  a  lingering  gleam  of  twilightf 
Wently  the  thunder  began  ,to  murmur  through  the  valleys..!  clap- 
to  my.  horsQ,  who,  frightened  at  the  vivid  gleams  of  light* 
vCCt^mru  d  quickly  along.  On  pulling  .up,  I  found  1  had  lost  the  track, 
mentifcds  now  burst  and  discharged  their  contents.  I  vvas  drenched  to 
3Ut  and  my  horse  completely  knocked  up.  •  I  dismounted,  and 
on  fearful  of  tumbling  over  rocky  precipices,-  &c.  &c.* 

ne  of  this  adventure  is  too  long  for  insertion.  It 

ihe.  he  extremely  interesting  to  those  who  like  to 

feelings  .ploughed  and  harrowed,-  and*  with  slight 
s  sp‘^^r\ve  fliink  vvould  do  bifiiiite  credit  to  the  next,  new  no- 
ativ6*^Wne  follovviiicr  sentence  would  of  course  be  retained. 

■«!</  KghteniiJg  gleamed  through  the  slates  which  covered  the 
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roof ;  the  large  drops  of  raio  hissed  as  they  pattered  on  the  gIo«g' 
embers  ;  the  huge  cork  trees  groaned  beneath  ^e  howling  storm;  whili 
— “  sunk  to  repose,  pp  166 — 168. 

Throughout  prevails  a  delightful  serenity  of  temper,  andi 
never  failing  faculty  of  observation.  Our  author  has  bi 
describing  the  sufferings  of  the  army  on  its  retreat  betw 
Ast'org^  and  Lugo. . 

*  But  why  dwell  on  these  horrors  :  the  bare  idea  of  which  roust 
you  shudder  i  Descending  the  western  side  of, the  mountain,  by  : 
many  (  quere\aw  many?)  feet  deep  in  m,iid,  we  reached  the  vilhgt 
Honorias,  situated  dose  to  a  fne  oak-tvood.  This  part  of  the  moua 
is'  very  rich  in  plants  and  shruhs  ;  I  particularly  remarked  great  ^ 
tides  of  hlaci  heltthare  growing  very  luxuriantly’,  p,  305. 

We  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  minutely  into  our  autb 
progressive  series  of  despatches.  Briefly,  however,  we  i 
observe,  that  with  some  allowance  for  occasional  prejudi 
and  a  sort  of  ,  colloquial  prolixity,  they  form  neither  an 
candid  nor  an  uninteresting  commentary  on  the  operations 
an  eventful  'campaign';  aud  that,  notwitlistanding  the  ouin| 
ous  stiperab undance  of ,  historical  retrospects  and  topoj 
phical  details,  they  contain  some  striking  facts  illustrative 
Spanish  character  and  manners. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  our  late  eflPorts  to  confer  ind 
deuce  on  the  peninsula,  is  but  too  well-  known.  Resting 
positive  assurances  of  active  and  effectual  assistance  from 
•Spaniel  governmeut,  Sir  John  Moore  promptly  advance 
aid  the  spirit  of  the  country.  He  had  noti  however,  proc 
ed  far,  before  he  found  the  government  weak'  and  disor 
ized,  the  inhabitants  supine,  the  country  defenceless  and 
poverished,  aud  the  real  strength  and  composition  of  the 
live  troops  utterly  contemptible  when  contrasted  with  the 
ciplined  valour  and  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  At 
manca  he  halted,  to  secure  a  junction  between  the  differe 
visions  bf  his  army  ;  a  'delay  tendered-  still  more  necesi 
the  total  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Spsmish  forces, 
py  would  it  have  been  had  the  commander  in  chief  here 
ried  into  effect  his  intention  of  retiring  from  an  unpre 
contest.  But  the  resistance  of  the  capital  gave  a  short  t 
the  tide  of  aflairs.;  and  determined  to  risk  every  thing 
than  disappoint  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  .coun 
iu'cur  even  a  suspicion  of  .a  dereliction  of  the  cause,  he 
still  farther  in  advance,  ^designing  to  give  a'  sudden  b 
tlie  corps  under  Marshal  Soult  at  Saldanha,  aUd  relic 
southern  provinces.  The  movement  was  successful  onl 
diversion.  The  French  general  declined  an  eugagt^ 
but  the  enemy  advanced  with  all  his  disposable  for 
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ladrid;  and  the  only  chance  of  preserving  the  British  army 
as  an  instant  and  a  quick  retreat. 

Dr.  Neale  has  ponrtrayed  the  sufferings  of  the  army  on  this 
icision  witii  a  sympathetic  pencil;  and  given  a  loose  to  his 
lings,  in  the  following  lines. 

•  The  shadow<i  of  night  on  the  mountains  feU  fast, 

The  huge  chesnuts  shook  to  the  hoarse  sounding  blast ;  ^ 

And  rocks  the  swoln  torrents  were  dashing  around, 

•While  the  glens  and  dark  caverns  re-echoed  each  souad ! 

The  trooper , benighted,  still  urged  on  his 
And  deplorM  the  dera  roads  and  the  short  wintry  day ; 

Yet  still  as  the  sleet  fell  his  dark  locks  among 
He  soothed  his  poor  charger,  and  sighed  while  he.  sung  ; 

*  Ill  fated  the  day,  when  to  succour  proud.  Spain, 

The  transports  ot  Britain  set  sail  o’er  the  main  ; 

More  luckless  the  hour  when,  approaching  its  strand, 

The  cannon’s  loud  roar  gave  the  signal  to  land. . 

Regardless  of  danger,  we  dashed  thro’  the  wave. 

And  at  length  touched  the  soil  which  we  panted  to  save ;  • 

But  more  fleet  than  the  hind  were  their  legions  in  flight. 

And  extinct  was  the  flame  which  we  came  to  excite. 

Betrayed  by  the  slaves  whom  we  strove  tO'  set  free 
Indignant  we  trace  back  our  steps  to  the  sea ; 

And  sinking  beneath  every  horror  of  war, 

Often  seek  the  lone  taper  that  glimmers  afar; 

Pale,  shivering,  and  hungry,  we  knock  at  the  door, 

And  some  food  or  a  lodging  perhaps  we  implore  ; 

No  !  dead  are  their  bosonts  to  pity’s  soft  tie. 

And  the  poor  houseless  trooper  must  lie  down  and  die  ! 

‘  Now  harsh  be  your  lot,  ye  false  patriots  of  Spain, 

Long  and  much  may  ye  suffer  beneath  the  French  ^ain; 

May  your  children  zf  conscripts  from  home  tom  away  ’ 

Starve  and  perish  like  us  to  misfortune  a  prf  y< 

Then  some  pangs  of  regret  your  stern  bosoms  may  smite. 

And  the  tears  of  regret  be  your  portion  by  night.* 

^  He  ceas’d-— For  more  loud  and  more  keen  blew  the  blast. 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents  as  onward  be  past 
Despairing  and  reckless :  oft  through  the  o^ght 
The  ghosts  of  his  comrades  appeared  to  his  sight: 

He  rode  —  butyalas  !  by  the  dawning  of  ihom 
Cold  and  lifeless  the  trooper  lay  under  a  thorn.’ 

generalship  of  Sir  John  Moore  by  no  means  extorts 
burst  of  eulogy  from'  Dr.  Neale  with  which  he  stunned  us 
former  occasion ;  and,  on  the  whole,  our  author  seems  in- 
i  to  censure  both  his  .inactivity  at  Salamanca,  and  the 
>ty  of  his  retreat*  toward  Corunna.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves 
upon  to  discuss  bis  opinions  on  these  points ;  .for  they 
Confused  and  contradictory,  caught  up  from  the  tittle- 
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tattle  of  the  camp,  and  not  formed  upon  a  just  and  .compu 
hensive  survey  of  circumstances. 

iiiThat.Dr.  Neale  siiould  have  expressed  these  fluctuatioj 
'of  sentiment  in  private  letters  was  natural  and  proper;!.^ 
that  he  siiould  have  obtruded  them,  halfi  hatched  upon  .the  pi,i 
lie,  is  not  quite  sp.  defensible.— rThe  tumultuous  expectaiic] 
which  so  long  agitated  ,the  public  breast,  in  referene.*,  to 
Spanish  cause,  have  nearly,  we  believe,  subsided.  The  drfa 
of  hope'.is  dissolved  ;•  .and  the  general' voice  declare.-,  tliai 
fighting  the  battles  of.  an  ungenerous  and  h.tlf-barbarous  J 
tion,  not  too  little  has  been  done,  but  too  much.  The  heJ 
less  indiherence,  indeed,  of-the  great  mass  of  the  people 
the  scenes^  around  them,  did  we  not  reflect  on  the  folly 
imbecility  of  their  Juntas,  would  almost  surpass  belief; 
in  too  many  instances  their- momentary  struggle  to  throw 
the  yoke  of  foreign 'bondage  was  less  the’ glow  of  a  noiiie 
triotism  than  the  impulse',  of  a  satiguiiihry  and  ferocious 
venge*.  The  hateful  influence  .of  a  despotic -superstiii 
seemed  to  repress  every  genial  principle  of  thought  and  acti 
In  fact,  they  had  few  benefits  to  contend  for  ;  and, even  h 
posing  them  to  have  been  .unanimous  in  their  feeling,  and. 
termined  in  their  resistance,  yet,- under  tire  guidaiice.of  a; 
vernment  disunited  in  council  apd- operation,  imprepavciii 
reverses,  sluggish  in  the  foce  of- danger,  and  confident  on; 
very  brink  of  ruin,  they  would  only  have  lengthened  om 
ineffectual  struggle.  For  what  one  measure  of  policy  didi 
Juntas  propose  ?  Did' they  proclaim  ari  extended' liberty 
the  subject,  an  impartial  administration  of  justice,  the  ab; 
tion  of  oppressive  laws,  or  the  diininutiou  of  the  pu,blic  b 
dens?  Did  they  .endeavour  to  mitigate  ,  the  rigours  of  n 
gious  intolerance^  or  unbar  the  dreary  dungeons  .  of -  the 
quisition  ?.•  Nothing  lof  all  .this.  ,  And. can  we. wonder  at 
event  ?  “  He  that  leadeth  into  captivity,  shall. go  .into,  c^l 

vity ;  he  that  killeth  with  the  svVbrd,  shall  be  killed  with; 
swordf.”  .  .  .  '  , .  1  .  i, 

The  literary  merits  of  these  .letters  are.'inconsiderat 
Their  prevailing  defect,  as  our-readerp  ivill'perceive  ,  isa»^ 
of  simplicity.  There  is-ho  ebasteness  in  the  narr4tive;' 
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pa  profuse  accumulation,  of  epithets  the  descriptibns  are 
ndered  unmeaning  and  indistinct.  The  work  adds  little  that  • 
valuable' to  our  stock  of  knowledge.;  nor  does  it  possess  ahy,.t 
)\verful  attractions  to  protect  it  from  oblivion,  when  the  tran»,/ 

I'ntercst  which  the  subject  of  it  excites  shall  attach  to^i 
sceh^  and  Fresh  occurrences,  . 

viilunie  is  illustrated  with  engravings,  and  increased 
long  appendix,  consisting  of  official'  documents.  Of 
iner  we  do  not  profess  any  violent  admiration  ;  and  the- 
if  not  altogether  unnecessary,  is  certainly  too  iiidiscrimi- 

,  a  * 

*  _  •  _ 

1.  Four  Ditcourtes' on  Subjects  relating  to  the  jtmusement  of  the 
Preached  at  Great  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Cambridge,  on  Sun*  *’ 
Sept.  25,  and  Sunday,  October  2,  1808  ;  with  copious  Supplemen* 
Notes.  By  James  Plumptre,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  CUie-Hall.  8v0. 
290,  Price-Ts.  Rivingtons,  and  Hatchard.  1809. 

not  expressed  in  the  title  page,  that  these  discourses 
e  preached,  and  are  published,  with  an  intention  hostile 
!  stage  but  the  reader  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  this 
we  presume,  when  informed  that  they  are  dedicated  . 
j  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.^ 
laving  received  his  approbation,  that  the  author  is  an  ad- 
of  some  of  our  most  serious  and  orthodox  divines,  that  • 
pears  to  be  actuated  by  a  sincere  wish  to  do  good,  and' 
le  discourses  afei  founded  on  no  other  than  the  following 
, — ‘  Whether  therefore  ye  cat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye 
o  all  lb  the  glory  of  God.’ — ‘  Be  not  deceived,  evil  cora- 
I'ations  corrupt  good  manners. ’ — ‘  Let  not  foolish  talking, 
sting,which  are  not  convenient,  be  once  named  among  yoii, 
i^cometh  saints’. — *  To.  him  that  knoweth  to  do  gobd, 
Joetl)  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.’,'  A  selection  of  texts  so 
edly  applicable,  will  appear  to'  indicate  the  preacher’s 
cl  view  of  his  subject ;  and  shall  we  not  incur  the  siispi- 
Df  wantoiily  ort'euding  against  the  third  injunction,  when  we 
that,  notwithstanding  all  tltese  reasons  for  a  comrary  pre- 
ition,  Mr.  P.’s  disconrscs.  arc  meant  as  a  formal  defence 
i  Stage  ?  ' 

irely  that  a  minister  of  the  CHiristlan  religion  should  have  ' 
dered,k‘as  within  tlm  scope  and  duty  of  his  saore'd  func- 
to  .undertake  such .  a  defence,  will  not  be.  a  factof  suf-. 
It  novelty,  in  our  times,  to  ex-cite  surprise :  for  it  'would  ■ 
•'grateful- to  .charge -  it  on-defect  of  reverend  inwifflclion, '■ 
‘  do.  not  know  that  the  play-house  is  one  'of 'our*  best 
*ian  institutions.  But  there  is  something  strikin^fy  he^  ’ 
earing  a  vindication  of  the  stage  from  a  cler^'maii, 'who  ' 
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connects  it  with  a  serious  admonition  that  life  sh9nld  be  enJ 
ployed  in  a  preparation  for  eternity,  with  a  zealous  inculcatij 
of  the  apostolic  rule  of  doing  all  thin^  to  the  glory  of  Gojl 
with'an  adniission'that  the  general  qu^ity  of  polite  literature! 
is  decidedly  adverse  to  Christian  principles,  and  with  an  eil 
tended  and  very  instructive  illustration  of  the  prevalence  w 
this  adverse  spirit  in  even  the  least  exceptionable  part  of  tbel 
English  drama.  If  the  reader's  impression  of  the  incompaill 
bility  of  what  we  have  here  reported  to  him  as  combined! 
should  lead  him'to’suspect  affectatioti  in  the  religious  partsol 
the  compound,  we  must  assure  him  there  are  the  strongJ 
marks  of  sincerity.  Thisbwng  believed,  his  surmises  towaid 
an  explanation  of  siich  a  phaenomenon  will  probably  terminaia 
in  a  conjecture,  that,  in  the  preacher's  youth,  tlie  drama  min! 
have  inspired  a  passion  so  deep  as  to  become  like  one  of« 
original  principles  of  his  mind,  which  therefore  the  judgemei! 
could  never  eradicate,  nor  ever  inspect  Without , an  involut! 
tary  b  ias  operating  like  a  si^ell.  And  this  is  the  explanatica 
furnished  by  the  preacher’s  long  dedication,  in  which  he  ad 
verts  to  the  leading  circumstances  of  his  life,  by  way  of  ad 
counting  for  his  writing  a  book  cn  such  a  subject  and  vviiil 
such  a  design.  I 

^  At  the  Classical  School  to  which  T  watf^nt,  it  was  customary,  ood 
in  three  years,  to  perform  one  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays  as  a  public  exercid 
an  event  which  was  always  regarded  with  much  delight  in  the  scbod 
and  which  formed  an  era,  both  in  the  school  itself,  and  in  the  lives  d 
those  who  sustained  the  characters  in  them.  In  the  year  1783,  when  I 
was  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  the  play  of  King  Lear  n 
performed  ;  and  during  the  time  it  was  in  preparation,  some  fnends  tod 
me  to  see  a  play  in  xlondon.  My  love  for  the  Drama  was  fixed  frd 
that  time  ;  and  .while  so  rational  and  fascinating  a  source  of  amusemd 
was  set  b^ore  us  in  the  most  pleasing  manner^  and  crowned  with  ■ 
applauses  of  our  teachers  and  friends,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  thenM 
dimcult  and  less  entertaining  lessons  from  the  Classics,  which  were  d 
as  a  tasif  and  beat  in  with  the  ferula^  should  become  our  aversion,  ad 
that  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  following  the  one,  and  aid 
ding  the  other  i  Such,  I  must  confess,  was  my  case,  and,  while  at  scbod 
I  became  both  an  actor  and  an  author’,  p.  iv.  -  I 

*  It  was  here  that,  while  I  imbibed  a  love  for  the  Drama,  I  acquud 
likewise  sonae  idea  of  wishing  to  render  it  more  proper  for  public  repd 
sentation’.  •  My  love  for  the  Drama  certainly  increased  with  my 
and^I  must  speak  it  to  my  shanie,  interfered  too  much  with  what  oud 
to  have  been  the  objects  of  my  studies.  I  say,  to  my  shame,  not  be^ 
1  tliink*  time  wrse  employed  in  cultivating  a  taste  tor  the  English  M 
.  ma,  than  in  studying  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  ;  but,  at  the  stM 
of  the  claasicf  was  a  duty  I  then  owed  so  my  Parents  and  Teacbf 
tliat  ought  to  luve  been  my  pursuit,  bad  I  possessed  adequate  ideal 
filial  obedience*,  p.  vi« 
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course  of  time  he  entered,  at  coIle|;e,  on  the  studies  pre- 
Itory  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  obtained  a  parochial' 

'  in  which  hts  professional  duties  and  studies  began  en- 
,  to  engross  his  thoughts,  ‘  and  yielding’,  he  says,  ‘to, 

TC  jUiliccs  of  the  world,  I  determined  to  relinquish  in  a  great 
ure  the  amusement  of  the  stage.’  He  sojd  a  large  drama- 
ibrary  in  order  to  purchase  better  books,  among  which 
Mrs.  More’s  works,  including  her  dialogue  on  amuse- 
$,  and  her  most  excellent  preface  to  her  tragedies;  these' 
had  a  gr^at  influence -on  his  mind,  and  for  some  years 
holly  abstained  from  the  amusement  of  the  theatre.  *  The 
instances  of  his  parish’  suggested  to  him  the  possible  utili.' 
.'modifying  to  a  moral  purpose  the  most  popular  convivial 
$,  of  whicn  he  has  subsequently  printed  several  volumes, 
the  required  expurgations  and  additions,  under  the  title' 

1  Repository.  This  occupation  revived  His  attention  to 
rama,  which  he  liad  never  been  persuaded  entirely  to 
emn,  though  his  opinion  of  it  was  somewhat  altered, 
interval  of  professional  employment,  he  meditated  a 
lectures,  to  be  delivered  at  the  University,  partly  with 
w  to  the  reformation  of  the  stage.  This  design  was  not 
uted  ;  but  an  opportune  occasion  was  ofliered  for  putting 
of  the  collected  materials  into  the  form  of  sermons, 
hich,  when  printed,  another  portion  could  be  appended 
lies.  The  inducement  to  adopt  the  form  of  sermons" was, ! 
opc  that  they  might,  as  public  addresses,  be  of  service 
her  clergymen,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  va' 
theatres  in  this  country. 

ward  the  close  of  this  dedicatory  introduction,  which  we 
regarded  it  as  a  point  of  justice  to  notice  thus  particu- 
the  author  distinctly  meets,  what  he  necessaiily  antici-^ 

I  the  censure  which  will  be  apt  to  'fall  on  a  clergyman 
mposing  a  volume  on  such  a  subject.  His  apology  is, 
this  is  me  only  way  in  which  he  may  hope  to  redeem, 
me  sense,  the  time  which  he  regrets  he  has  wasted  in 
:V  dramatic 'studies.  He  esteems  his  knowledge  of  the 
ct  as  very  dearly  purchased ;  but  actually  having  this 
ledge,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  put  it  to  the  use  of  dis* 
ag  the  moral  character  of  the  English  drama,  of  at- 
ting  its  reformWion,  and,  we  may  add,  of  correcting  the 
ons  of  those  austere  Christians,  who  insist  on  the  entire 
action  of  what  he  thinks  capable  of  being  made  a  *  power- 
ngine  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue.’ 
e  first  discourse  proposes  to  argue  the  question,  ‘  whe-  • 
the  stage  be  a  thing  lawful  in  itself;’  but  we  are  not 
satisfied  that  this  question  takes  -the  subject  in  the . 
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right  point  of  view.  What  is  meant  by-  the  stage  ‘in 
self,’  or  abstractedly  considered  ?  -  If  by  the  stage,  deseti 
under  these  terms  of  limitation,  the  written  drama  werem 
no  question  could  be  more  easily  decided,  than  whether 
lawful  to  write  and  to  read  useful  and  ingenious  things  i 
dramatic  form  ;  no  question,  therefore,  could  be  more  need 
and  we  do  not  see  why  several  pages  of  the  work  si 
have  been  occupied  in  answering  it.  But  understandin' 
the  stage  literally  the  theatre  and  its  performances,  we 
not  exactly  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the  question 
ther  it  be  lawful  ‘  in  itself.’  '  The  estimate, of  the  goojl 
evil  of  the  theatre  must  necessarily  be  founded  on  thee 
bined  consideration  of  a  number  of  particulars  ;  as  the  n 
ties  of  human  nature  in  general,  together  with  their' irn 
cations  in  any  one  age  or  nation, — the  effect  on  the  hu 
mind  of  exhausting  its  passions  on  fictitious  objects, — the 
racterofthat  part  of  society  that  will  at  all  times  be  most 
dieted  to  amusements,  and  will  chiefly  support  theiu,~; 
natural  attendants  and  consequences  of  a  passion  for  sple 
amusements, — the  tendency  and  the  attendant  circumst 
of  immense  nocturnal  assemblages  of  people  in  great  town 
the  quality  of  the  works  of  the  great  national  dramatic  wrii 
that  must  necessarily  form  the  main  stock  of  the  the 
(till  writers  shall  be  put  in  requisition  to  dramati>;e  and  vet 
the  Homilies  and  the  Whole  Dmy  of  Man) — the  prob 
moral  character  of  a  set  of  men  and  women  employed  u 
the  circumstances  inseparable  from  a  company  of  playn 
and  the  vast  expense,  original  and  permanent,  of  the  w 
theatrical  establishment.  All  these  and  other  particulars 
involved  in  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  stage  ; 
therefore  we  think  any  attempt  to  discuss  that  lawfulne; 
the  abstract,  or  ‘  in  itself,’  would  too  much  resemble  a 
cussion  of  the  l.iwfiilness  of  war  .abstractedly  from  all  consi 
ration  of  iiationni  enmity,  of  battle,  wounds,  and  siiingl 
of  the  barbarizing  effect  on  its  agents,  of  the  misery  of 
countries  where  it  prevails,  and  of  national  expense  aiul't 
W'e  do  not  say  that  these  two  things  are  perfectly  parallel; 
we  mean  that -the  moral  estimate  of  the  sfctge, must  be  fo 
ed  on  a  view  of  ail  those  circumstances,  which  are  natu 
relative  to  it,  which  arc  essential  to  its  existence,  or  with  w 
in  point  of  fact  it  has  ittvariahly  been  connected. 

Admitting  most  fully,  (as  every  person  mi\st,  who  poss< 
Qfdinary  moral  and  religious  perceptions,)  the  gross  dept* 
r  the  theatre,  in  the  collective  character  of  its  constituf 
°  plays,  the  players,  and.  a  large  portion  of  the  sp'ecut 
and  dct»loring  its  widely  pernicious  influence,  our  ptc^i 
yet'cmieavours,  by  distinguishitrg  between  the  use  and  s 
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»  thing,  to  defend  the  theatre  ^in  itseir  against  those, 

),  from  all  they  have  seen  and  can  aniicipatc,  pronounce 
radically  and  essentially  a  mischief.  He  has- told  us,  from 
ilesiasticus,  that  *  as  a  nail  sticketh  fast  between  the  stones, 
loth  '.sin  stick  close  between  buying  and  selling,*  that 
rong  drinks  andi.wine’  have  been  abused  by  intemperance, 
fl  it  even  the.  public  worship  of  God  has  been  perverted  to 
k'dness;  and  maintains,  unanswerably,  that  we  are  not 
vfore  to  prohibit  buying  and  selling,  and  the  use  of  wine, 
die  worship  of  God.  This  argument  from  analogy  ought, 
‘s  weakest  .point,  to  prove  that  the  divine  providence  has, 
the  order  of  nature,  made  a  specific  direct  provision  fur 
lay-house;  and,  at  its  strongest  point,  to  prove  that  the 
liitious  effects  of  the  play-house  should  be  calmly  left  to 
government  of  God,  as  an  evil  become  incidental 
iii^h  human  depravity  to  one  of  his  own  appointments,, 
c't  we  are  .not  the  less  bound  in  duty  to  observe  becau.se 
i  liable  to  suvh  a  perversion.  It  should  also  prove,  that  the 
lation  of. acting  plays  would  inflict  an  evil  tantamount  to 
iking  up  'the  regular  business  and  intercourse  of  society, 
lut  not  to.  dwell  on  sucli  an  unfortunate  argument,  we  will 
a  word  or  two  on  the  propriety  of  giving  the  denomina- 
I  of  alfuses  to  the  evils  uniformly  attending  the  stage, 
en  we  speak  of  the  abuses  of  a  thing,  we  cannot  mean 
than  that  the  thing  in  question  is  at  least  fitted  to  do 
atly  more  good,  than  harm,  even  in  the  present  state  of 
human  mind,  and  of  society:  we  understand  of  it  that 
<1  is  its  natural  general  effect,  and  evil  the  incidental,  man 
igas  le  is.  We  repeat  this  conditional  point :  for,  if  the 
ig  in  question  be  not  calculated  mainly  to  do  good  till  hu-. 
1  society  shall  have  grown .  incomparably  more  virtuous, 
thus  attained  a  state  capable  of  neutralizing  its  operation, 
even  converting  it  into  something  beneficial,  it  is  plainly, 
any  present  use,  absolutely  bud,,  necessarily  bad,  in  its  ro- 
aroperation  ;>andito  cal Uhis' operation  an  abuscy  is  a  disin- 
nous  and  deceptive  language.  Now  our  preacher,  while 
'Ohaiingithe  obvious  mischiefs  of  the  stage  under  the  deno- 
ation  of  Mabuses,  insists  that  it  is  notwithstiuiding  adapted, 
may  ay  a  very  practicable  reform  be  brought,  to  l)e  of 
greatest  moral' utility,  ,iu  the  pre.sent  condition  of  society, 
'ould .  be,  going  very  much  beyond  the  limits  of  our  oflioe 
numeratC'the  principal  arguments,  (indeed  they  are  amply 
ted  by  Mr.  F.j, advanced  by  serious  and  intelligent  men  .in 
iositiou  ;to  his  opinion.' .  The  best  works  on  the  subject  are 
t'  Well  known';  and  we  think  the  chief  gootl  that  will  be  ef- 
^d  by  tt^. book  (before  us  will  be,  to  •  induce isome  of  its 
to  examine  . them  with  more  attention.-  The  most  ma<- 
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terial  points  of  the  argument  were  hitited  above,  in  one  of 
preceding  •  sentences  ;  and  in  slightly  adverting  to  seve 
ihem  we  shall  employ  but  very  few  more. 

It  must  be  quite  obvious  for  what  purpose  it  is  that  socj 
chooses  to  have  a  theatre,  and  by  what  part  of  society  it  i 
;^-be  urincipally supported. *  And  Mr.  Plumptre  knows  it* 

■  be  aisingenuous  trifling  to  pretend,  that  the  theatre  isn 
and  supported  with  any  other  view,  on  the  part  of  the  pu 
than  that  of  amusement.  A  very  few  individuals  may  ( 
sionally,  or  even  habitually,  attend  it  for  the  purpose  of 
losophical  observation  ;  but,  even  if  these  were  sincerely  s 
ous  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  there  acqui 
to  the  service  of  virtue  and  religion,  which  is  rarely  the 
the  circumstance  would  be  inexpressibly  too  trivial  to  be 
tioned  against  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  part  of  the  com 
nity  that  require  and  frequent  a  theatre,  do  it  for  no  pu 
even  the  most  distantly  related  to  moral  improvement, 
would  be  testified,  if  it  needed  any  testimony,  by  every 
who  has  listened  to. the  afternoon  conversation  of  a  pant 
ranging  and  preparing  to  goto  the  play,  and  to  the  ret, 
pective  discussion  of  this  party’ during  the  eleven  o’c 
breakfast  of  the  following  morning ;  or  by  any  one  who 
listened  to  the  remarks  made  around  him  in  any  part  of 
boxes,  pit,  or  galleries.  The  persons,  who  are  intent  on 
ral  or  intellectual  improvement,  will  be  found  occupied 
very  different  manner,  inspecting  the  works  of  the  great 
torians,  philosophers,  moralists,  or  divines,  or  holding  rati 
conversations  with  their  families  or  friends,  or  even  (if  t 
judge  instruction  really  is  to  be  obtained  from  that  sou 
reading  the  most  celebrated  dramatic  works  in  their  own 
another  language,  and  with  a  far  more  judicious  and  sc 
nizing  attention  than  any  one  exerts  amidst  the  thousand 
terfering  and  beguiling  circumstances  of  the  theatre, 
if  amusement  is  the  grand  object  sought  at  the  play*hou$e, 
object  on  copiously  ministering  to  which  its  existence  wl 
depends,  it  must,  to  preserve  that  existence,  adapt  itself  ( 
pletely  to  the  taste  of  that  part  of  society  that  is  most  dero 
to  amusement,  and  will  pay-  its  price,  in  time,'  health, 
money.  And  what  sort  of  persons  are  they  that  com 
this  part  of  society?  It  really  might  have  been  accounted 
perfluous  to  say,  that  they  are  necessarily  the  trifling  and 
^  immoral.  They  are  such  of-  the  -wealthy  as  have  nei 
occupation  nor  benevolence ;  the  devotees  of  fashion  ;  thei 
tlioughtless  part  of  the  young,  together  with  what  are  cS 
young  men  of  spirit,  who-  want  a  little  brisk  folly  as  an 
terlude  to  their  more  vicious  pursuits;  loungers  of  all  soi 
traoesmen  who  neglect  their  business;  persons  who,  in 
mestic  relations,  have  no  notion  of  cultivating  the  big 
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g)  and  intellectual  interests  ;  and  old  debauchees,  together 
I  the  wretched  class  of  beings,  whose  numbers,  vices,  and 
eries,  they  can  still  be  proud  to  augment.  It  is  by  .the 
of  the  community  composed  of  these  classes  that  the 
itre  is  mainly  supported  ';  and  these  it  must  gratify,  or  it 
perish.  And  if  it  must  gratify  this  part  of  the  commu* 
r  of  what  moral  quality  must  its  exhibitions  be  ?  Is  it  ' 
jible  to  maintain,  with  a  grave  face,’  that  those  exhibitions 
be  lessons  of  pure  morality,  and  even  piety, — according 
our  author's  injunction  and  professed  hope  that  *  the 
re  shall  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  pulpit?'  The  stage 
’have  a  oeneficial  influence,  he  says,  when  the  writers, 
ars,  and  frequenters  compose  and  act  and  attend  plays 
th  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God,'  (a .most  original  as^ia- 
\  of  ideas) — and  when  they  preserve  amidst  these  occupa« 

IS  a  deep  concern  fpr  the  ‘salvation  of  their  souls.'  Now 
he  believe  that  there  are  twenty  frequenters  of  the  play- 
)se  in  all  England,  who  could  hear  such  a  .state  of  mind 
isted  on  as  necessary  even  in  the  common  course  of  life, 
Iio'ut  sneering  at  such  notions  as  rank  methodism  ;  .or  who 
aid  fail  to  mutter  a  charge  of  stark  madness,  if  seriously 

I  it  was  a  necessary  state  of  mind  in  attending  the  the« 
e?  Is  it  not  fully  settled  in  the  minds  of.  all  classes  of  its 
qiienters,  that  it  is  a  place  of  perfect  immunity  from  grave 
lught  and  converse  with  conscience,  atid  from  all  purita* 
m,  cant,  sermonising,  saintship,  godliness,  sober  represeo-' 
ions  of  life  and  duty,  and  squeamish  modesty, — excepting 
far  as  some  or  all  of  these  may  be  introduced  for  ridU 
:e,  in  which  mode  of  introduction,  indeed,  they  are  pro* 
oly  greater  favourites  with  an  English  theatrical  audience 
III  all  other  subjects  ?  In  short,  are  not  the  entertainments 
the  theatre  resorted  to  and  delighted  in  as  something  con- 
isedly,  avowedly,  and  systematically  opposite,  to  what  is . 
derstood  by  its  frequenters  to  have  formed  the  chief  con- 
rn,  the  prominent  and  unpopular  distinction,  of  the  most 
vout  and  holy  men,  of  dying  penitents,  of  Christian 
ostles,  of  all  the  persons  most  deeply  solicitous  for  the 
;lory  of  God’  and  ‘the  salvation  of  their  souls?'.  Mr, 
Jniptre  will  fully  agree  with  us,  for  he  has  himself  very 
cibly  shewn,  that,  with  certain  fluctuations,  and  some 
|ree  of  modern  amendment,  in  the  article  of  decorum, 

II  has  always  been  the  character  of  the  stage,  and  is  the 
aracter  of  the  great  body  of  our  written'  drama.  And 

has  this  been  uniformly  the  character  ?  Are,  we  to,be- 
'^e  that  the  writers  and  actors,  with  an  unparalleled  coo* 
mpt  of  self-interest,  have  been  for  several  hundred  years 
rciiig  on  their  grand  and  sole  patron,  the  public,  a  specie^ 
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rf  dramatic  exhibitions  disapproved  by  that  patron,?  Oq 
contrary,  these  writers  and  players  have  always  been  to 
full  as  sagacious  with  respect  to  their  own  interest,  as 
other  class  of  persons  who  are  to  proper  or  fainisb  aeco 
ing  to  the  acceptance  or  disapproval  of  what  they  fnrnist 
the  public  market ;  and  quite  as  obsequious  in  accommo 
irig  to  the  public  taste.  In  a  few  instances,  indeed,  it  i 
have  been  attempted  to  make  the  stage  a  pure  f  hri,! 
moralist,  and  a  sort  of  half  Christian  divine  ;  and  t!i<;  atte 
has  failed.  It  deserved  to  fail ;  lor,  if  a  manufacturer,  in 
department  absolutely  will  make  his  goods  of  a  quality  ; 
form  quite  different  from  what  he  knows  the  public  h 
uniformly  required  in  that  sort  of  article,  nol)ody  C'.»m 
sionates  him  for  the  consequences.  And  we  would  ask  M 
P.  where  is  the  reasonableness  and  humanity  of  requiri 
the  writers  and  actors  of  plays  to  commit  a  professional 
cide  by  provoking  the  disgust  and  indignation  of  tlieir 
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porters  ?  The  present  time  shews  what  an  imperious  asp 
the  public,  that  is,  the  play-going  public,  can  assume,  vv 
they  are  not  pleased  ;  and  if,  .instead  of  the  trifling  alterati 
of  a  little  advance  in'  price,  there  w’ere  to  he  introduced 
inond  change  to  one  half  the  extent  demanded,  by 
jjreacher,  a  change  which  would  instantly  give  the  deno 
nation  cf  ‘  Methbdist  Theatre’^  can  any  one  believe  i’ll 
getitecl  and  vulgar  rabble  would  not  bellow  to  a  "still  noWi 
tune  if  possible,  and'fairly  baflle  at  last  the  utmost  rhetor 
of  the  journalists'  in  attempting,  even  with  the  aid  of  i' 
Miltonic  diction,  to  describe  the  ‘confusion’  still  ‘  woi 
confounded  r’  Parson  Kemble,  or  Saint  Cooke,  after  havi 
once  appeared,  scrionslvi  in  the  Gospel  Scene,  would  prot 
taking  the  second  turn  in  the  pillory  at  Charing-cross. 

In  thus  })redicting  the  treatment  awaiting  the  stage  wli 
turned  niethodist,  wv'  have  not  rnisrepresented  our  preach 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  conversion  which  he  demands.  H 
insists,  with  respect  to  the  drama,  as  it  ought  to  be  insist' 
with  respect  to  every  institution'  which  is  to  he  retained  ' 
society,  that  its  entire  spirit  and  tendency  must  he.  taaii 
strictly  coincident  with  the  Christian  religion ;  and  he  p 
fectly  agrees  with  Mrs.  More  and  several  other  w  riters,  tin 
besides  all  the  more  gross  and  tangible  immorality  adherin 
to  our  drama,  there  is  a  decidedly  antichristian  quality,  pr 
Vailing  through  almost  its  whole  mass,  so  that  even  most 
its  greatest  beauties  please  with  a  noxious  lustre.  Consist 
cntly,'  therefore,  he  requires  the  stage  to  be  purified  fro 
its  many  modes  of  heathenism,  from  its  erroneous  concep 
tions  of  divine  justice  and  the  atonement  of  guilt,  froni  it 
piofane  language,  from  its  pernicious  notions  of  liouour,  fra 
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icouragements  and  extenuations  of  suicide  and  duelling,! 
its  extravagant  and  often  corrupt  representations  of  love^’ 
from  its  indecorum.  And  all;  these  things,'  we  are'  to.' 
ive,  may  be  swept  away  in  .the  v.ery  face  of  the  persons 
are  paying  expressly  for  their  continuance ;  and  by  whor%^ 
)ure  Christian  contraries  of  all  these  things,  will.  be  re-‘ 

:({  With  'abhorrence,  unless,  while  the  transm'utation  is 
<r  place  on  the  stage,  a  sudden  conversion ‘also  visits  the 
s  of  the  audience,  as  when  Peter  was  preaching.— 
nOj^says  our  author^  the  change  is  to  be  gradual;  some- 
r  is  already  effected,  and  ‘we  must  go  on  to  perfec- 
’  It  is  true  that  a -very  ‘slight  superficial ‘amendment 
akeVi  place,  in  avoiding  the  excessive  undisguised  gross- 
wli'ch  prevailed  on  the  stage  in  a  former  century  ;  and' 
s  because  the  age  is  grown  more, delicate,-  not,  probably, 
use  the  audience  are  much  more  moral  ;  for  does  Mr. 
:''ily' believe  that  the  theatre  now  contains  a' less  propor- 
of  profligate  men'and  women  than  in  former  times  ?  But 
g  this  slight  superinduced  refinement  at  whatever  he 
seriously  think  it  worth,  we  have  his  own  testimony  that 
lere'ading  heathenism  and  profaneness,' the  detestable 

I  'principles,  and  the  romantic  extravagance,  remain 
y 'undiminished ;  and  we  would  therefore  ask  him  how 
f  ages,  at  this  rate  of  improvement,  we  are  to  be  wait- 
for  the  stage  to  attain  even  the’  point  of  neutrality  be- 
n'gbod  and  evil  of  moral  and  religious  influence.  And 
Id'nOt  the  melancholy  thought  of  so  many  tens  of  thou- 
s,  whose  principles,  with'  respect  to  the  most  importarvt 
Jcts'and  concerns,  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  powerfully 
icious  'inflii^ce  in;  the  course  of  this  long  period,  have 
died  hi ttt'^o.  exhort'  His  auditors  and;  readers  to  an  instant 
drawment .  of  all  countenance  and  support  from  one.  of 
ivorst ‘ene'mies  of  human  virtue  and  happiness'? .  Instead 
hich,  we  'laiment  to' find  a  minisfer.of  the  Christian  re- 

II  advising  the  respectable  inhabitants'  of  places  where 
5  are  acted,  to  attend’them,  in  order  to 'influence  the  se- 
on  of  the  pieces  and  the  manners  of  the  company. 

ainst  those  w’ho  assert  the' radical  evil' of  the  stage,  and 
lad' of  devising,  remedies'  urge  the  duty  of  entirely  re- 
^i'shing  it,  he  raises  a  strange,  and'iwhat  he.  Mends  to 
‘Conclusive  argunfient,  from  the’ simple 'fact  that  the  stage 
ill  ill  existence  t  as  if  he  would  say,  dt  must'  be  a.  good 
^1  or  capable-  of  being  made  so,'  and  claims  that  we 
*id  all  join  hand  and  heart  to  support'  and  improve  it, 
lose — ail  efforts  to  put  it  down  have  been  unavailing. 

it  may,  however,  be  said,  since  the  stage  Is  become  •  sq  corrupt  and 
*ius,  why  not  t^e  the  safer  way  and  relinquish  it  entirely  i  Would 
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aO  persons  acquiesce  in  this>  then  it  might  certainly  be  done, 
people  were  so  rightly  disposed  as  willingly  to  give  up  a  coirupt  J 
then  they  would  be  good  enough  to  amend  it.  HoW(  then»  is  itl 
put  down  \  Is  the  magistrate  to  interfere  to  suppress  it  ?  then  may- 
well*  and  more  easily,  interfere  to  amend  it.  The  case  is, 
wage  Stitt  exists,  notwithstanding  all  that  hath  been  done  to  supp 
for  centuries  past.  Much  hath  l^n  done  by  its  adversaries  to  yihfj 
suppress  it,  little  in  the  endeavour  to  conciliate  and  amend/  p.  7. 

It  may  be  hardly  worth  while  to  notice,  that  there  sg 
here  an  admission  that  the  people  are  not  good  enougi 
reform,  any  more  than  they  are  to  give  up,  a  corrupt  st]| 
or  to  observe,  that  it  is  unfair  to  complicate  the  que^ 
whether  individuals  ought  to  abandon  the  theatre,  witli 
question  whether  the  state  ought  to  suppress  it..  But  as 
the  fact  which  he  makes  into  an  argument,  namely,  thst 
stage,  still  exists,  we  may  properly  say  to  .Mr.'Plumptre, 
is  that  to  you,  or  to  us  ?  Tnere  exist  also  dens  oi  gam 
and  gangs  of  thieves,  and  brothels,  and  clubs  for  glutt 
drunkenness,  and  ribaldry ;  but  you  or  we  are  not  mere 
called  upon  to  study  the  better  regulation  of  these  associati 
and  sometimes  to  go  among  tlicm  as  a  ‘  check  on  their 
proprieties.^'^The  complaint  that  the  adversaries  .of  then 
have  not  employed  *  conciliating ’.measures,  is  passing  $trai| 
as  coming  irom  a  Christian  divhie,  who  tells  us,  that  on( 
those  adversaries  (Bedford)  has  cited  in  his  book  *  nearly  & 
thousand  instances  of  impiety  and  immorality  from  the  pi 
in  use  at  that  time,  and  some  of  which,  (though  in  ratlier 
amended  state)  still  keep  a  place  upon  the  stage.’  p.  36. 
such  a  hideous  monster  was  a  thing  capable  of  being  ‘  vililii 
or  deserving  to  be  ‘  conciliated,’  what  is  it  on  this  side 
infernal  pit  that  we  can  lawfully  make  relentle^^war.upooi 

Our  argument  above  has  been,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
stage  to  become  good,  in  any  such  Christian  sense  as  Air 
requires ;  because  its  character  must  be  faithfully  conga 
with  that  of  its  supporters,  and  they  chiefly  consist  of 
more  trifling,  irreligious,  and  immoral  part,  or  the  common 
But  perhaps  our  author  thinks  that  if  the  stage,  by  a  reiol 
effort  of  its  directors,  were  quite  to  change  its  character,  i 
become  the  mirror  of  -Christian  sentiments  and  moral 
might  obtain  a  better  class  of  supporters,  and  thus  affor 
lose  the  frivolous  and  the  dissolute. — ^And  if  this  were  ( 
sible,  is  it  desirable.  I  We  are  not  convinced  it  would  bei 
great  advantage  gained  to  the  happiness  of  society,  if 
were  to  see  the  great  temple  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  Co> 
Garden  lined  with  an  auditory  of  right  .reverend  bisbn 
zealous  ministers,  and  the  worthiest  part  of  their  flocks,  ^ 
in  sober  £sces.  and  decent  apparel,  rank  above  rank,  up  to< 
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on  of  what  used  to  be  called  *  the  gods  if  we  were  to  see 
i)it  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  quakers;  if  worthy  domestic 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  pass  their  evenings 
•iuliug  with  tlieir  wives  and  sisters,  after  half  an  hour’s 
with  their.  ch'Idren,  were  to  commence  the  practice  of . 

■r  sliding  off  alone,  or  taking  their  families  along,  with 
,to  the  new  rendezvous  of  saints  and  philosophers  ;  or  if 
ous  young  men  qualifying  by  diligent  .study  for  iin- 
int  professions,  and  young  women  qualifying  for  their 
were  seen  Hocking  to  the  dramatic  oracle  ,to  inquire' 
to  combine  wisdom  and  love.  But  if  all  this  were  ever 
ich  ‘  a  consummation  devouti}’  to  be  wished,’  it  would 
he  attained  ;  and  the  mansion  of  the  christened  Apollo 
t  be  suifrendered  to  the  bats,  unless  he  would  forswear 
cwlv  adopted  and  unprofitable  faith,  atid  aoain  invite 
lofane  and  profligate.  I’he  orderly,  industrious,  studious, 
olcnt,  and  devout,  would  never,  in  any  state  of  the 
V,'  frequent  it  In  suflicient  numbers  to  defray  tlie  cost  . 
■esses  and  wax  candles.  And  besides,  what  becomes, 
■;4  this  hopeful  experiment,  of  that  worse  part  of  the 
■mnity,  which  the  stage, 'according  to  our  author,  was  to 
■helped  the  gospel  to  reform  ?  They  are  the  while  wan- 
away,  perverse  and  hapless  beings!  from  the  most 
»iis  sclibol  ever  opened  for  the  corrective  discipline  of  . 
Ks.  "But  the  place, originally  intended, to  please  them, 
®!0t  long  be  occupied  by  the  usurping  morality  that 
'B  assume  to  mend  them.  Like  the  unclean  spirit,  they 
■Bon  re-enter  the  'Sw'ept  and  garnished,  house,  and  even, 
■im,  bring  auxiliary  companions,  the  more  effectually  to. 

■  house  it  is.  We  will  not  waste  more  words.  Mr, 
Bows  thift  no  theatre  could  support  itself  under  the 
V,of  maintaining  an  explicit  hostility  against  not  only' 

■  gtossness  and  vice,  but  all  antichristiau  principles  of  ' 
•Bity.  It  is  a  ruined  thing,  if  not  only  the  women  of  the 

■  journeymen  and  gentlemen 
frequent  the  place  to  joke,  with  them,  purchase 

or  insult  them,  but  also  the  more  decorous  holders  of 
•  Bonabie  moral  creed,  are  to  be  dosed  there  with  Christian 
Banients,  and  fumigated  off  with  an  effluvium  a  hundred, 
B  more  nauseous  to  them  than  the  smell  of  the  burning 
Bas  to  the  goblin  that  haunted  Tobias’s  bride.  As  long 
fBre  is  a  play  (louse,  it  will  and  must  be  assumed,  as 
“I legitimate  place  of  resort,  by  the  least  serious  and  the 
Brreligious  and  profligate  classes  of  the  nation.  Where 
iuBideed  should  they  resort  i-^to  the  evening  lecture  at 
or  at'  ibe  conventicle  ?— Thus  the  stage,  so  far  from 
Wjbutiug  to  promote  the  ascendancy  of  good  over  evil 
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in  society,  will  he  the  fnitliful  attendant  and  ally  of 
at  once  living  on  it  and  ministering  to  it,  just  so  lo 
a  sufficient  measure  of  it  shall  exist  in  the  shape  of  vai 
profligate  persons  to  support  the  amusement,  and  per 
at  length  when  Christianity  shall  have  left  too  few  of 
persons  for  this  purpose.  Or  shall  we  suppose  it  will 
arise  and  flourish  afresh  under  a  renovated  Christianizai 
racier?  T'hat  is  to  say,  shall  we.  suppose,  that  at 
happy  period,  it  will  be  deemed  one  of  the  worthiest 
of  virtue  and  religion  to  raise  and  furnish  edifices  at  t 
pense  of  150,000/.’  a  piece,  and  maintain  in  each  of 
at  a  cost  equal  to  that  of  several  hospitals,  or  of  some 
a  hundred  of  Lancaster’s  schools^  an  establishment  just  f 
purpose  of  employing  a  number  of  persons  to  sham  the 
and  dress  of  certain  fictitious  foreigners,  or,  if  you  i 
good  home-hred  Christians,  and  recite  a  course  of  linn 
a  book  w'hich  the  and  ence  could  have  quietly  read  at 
and,  if  they  are  tragic  lines,  read,  according  to  the  opi 
Dr.  Johnson,  with  a  deeper  impression  ? 

This  view  of  the  necessary  character  of  the  stage  fo 
a  narrow  section  of  the  argument  against  it ;  and  we 
dwelt  on  it,  not  with  the  design  of  any  thing  so  ahs 
debating  the  general  'subject,  in  an  article  of  a  journ 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  exposing  Mr.  Plumptre’s 
trine  that.  ‘  the  evil  attached  to  the  stage  is  no  part 
inherent  quality,  but  arises  merely  from  the  abuse  of  it 
With  regard  to  many  of  the  specific  evils  attendant 
theatre,  he  has  himself  done  ample  justice  to  the 
•partly  by  quoting,  with  a  candour  not  to  be  surpassei 
deserving  of  the  highest  applause',  a  number  of  the  str 
passages  from  the  adversaries  of  the  stage.  Collier, 
"VVitherspoon,  Styles,  ike.,  and  partly  by  an  indictment 
up  by  himself,  of  which  .the  several  counts  are  exee 
illustrated  and  sustained  by  passages  furnished  by  1 
tensive  acquaintance  with  the  English  drama.  Tti 
lustrations  are  placed  in  the  mass  of  notes  at  the  end 
hook,  which  form  a  Tcry  entertaining  and  instructive 
lany.  One  portion  of  these  notes  is  a  kind  of  m'arsliali 
great  nanu^s  against  Mr.  Styles,  who  had  ventuKd  i 
that  the  most  venerable  authorities,  the  most  ill' 
.moralists  and  philosophers  of  all  ages,  have  been  ene 
the  stage  ;  too  rash  a  boast ,  as  it  siioidd  sec^oi ;  for  Mr. 
proved  that  bishop  Himdle  of  most  pious  celebrity,  tin 
Cumberland, .  and  Mr.  Dibdin,  and  a  Mrs.  Douglas, 
last  person  tells  the  ‘  theologians  and  philosophers’  tli< 
no- business  >to  say  a  word  about  a  subject  so  much  abot 
faculties  as.  the  merits  of  the  drama, -r-that  these  i|l< 
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rities  are  in  favour  of  the  stage.  Not,  however,  that 
are  the  only  names  in  the  array  ;  for  he  cites,  on  the 
side,  opinions  or  implications  variously  modified  and 
il,  from  Addison,  Blackmore,  Tillolson,  Seed,  Han- 
Johnson,  Gilpin,  and  Gisborne.  It  is  irksome  enough  to 
tioied  from  such  a  writer  as  this*  last,  ‘  the  stage  ought 
ommend  itself  as  the  nurse  of  virttie.’  In  another  part 
>  book  it  is  quoted  from  him,  that  there  is  one  quarter 
ivhich  the  purification  of  the  stage,  with  respect  to  all 
es  against  modesty,  ‘  might  be  effected  at  once.  To 
who  act  under  a  r^al  licence,  a  single  hint  from  Iloyal 
•rity  would  be  sufficient.’  And  why  then,  we  ask,  has 
lis  purification  been  effected  ?  We  might  ask  too,  whe- 
t  is  any  part  of  the  purification  which  this  ‘  hint’  is  to 
mlish,  to  banish  from  the  stage  persons  whose  whole 
an  offence  against  modesty. 

•  are  ashamed  to  find  a  Christian  minister  vindicating, 
any  circumstances,  the  impious  practice  of  addressing 
city  on  the  stage. 

any,  indeed,  (says  Mr.,  Plumptie)  have  doubted  and  denied  the 
ty  of  addresses  to  the  Deity  in  re/iresentations,  because  they  are 
lities.  But,  if  a  character  be  introduced,  as  an  example  for  our 
>n,  in  such  a  circumstance,  as,  were  he  in  real  life,  trust  in  God 
ayer  to  him  would  be  a  duty,  provided  it  be  done  with  reverence, 
not  appear  to  be  a  mockery  and  in  vain,  but  a  highly  useful  lesson, 
e  not  too  little  accustomed,  too  mucli  ashamed  to  let  ourselves  be 
Dr  known  to  be  on  our  knees  before  God,  in  real-  life  ?  We  are 
nded,  indeed,  not  to  pray  in  public,  for  the  take  of  being  seen  of 
For  the  motive  ought  to  be  to  please  God ;  but  we  are  commanded 
lur  light  so  shine  -  before  men,  that  they  may  SEE  oar  good  works, 
LORIFY  OUR  FATHER  WHO  IS  IN  HEAVEN.’  p,  29. 

!inust  think  with  Mr.  Styles,  that  *  a  fictitious  character 
?8tagehas  nothing  to  do  with  heaven.’  The  personation  of 

I i character  in  the  act  of  prayer  endeavours  to  pass  itself  for 
very  undefinable  species  of  reality,  and  claims  to  excite. 

’  the  same  feelings  that  reality  would  do.  It  is  intended, 
ore,  that  tbe  prayer  in  question  shall  be  regarded  rather 
eal  act  of  piety,  than  as  the  mere  historical  reading  or 
>g,  if -we  may  so  express  ourselves,  of  a  prayer  supposed 
e  been  uttered  by  the  character  whom  the  player  per- 
This  being  the  case,  the  player  does  assume  to  make, 
10  audience  are  called  to  witness,  an  actual  address  to  the 
\  expressive  of  sentiments,  and  relative  to  a  situation, 
are  totally  fictitious ;  and  this  we  think  the  vilest  ini- 

^  as  to  the  benefit  arising  from  seeing  exan^les  of  min- 
ptetv.with  the  concerns  of  life,  the  playhouse,  with  aU 
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its  mass  of  profaneness  and  ribaldry,  must  be  a  mar, 
proper  place  for  making  the  exhibition,  and  rcceivir, 
edification. 

While  reading  the  newspapers,  Mr.  P.  will  sometira 
had  rather  an  irksome  recollection  of  a  passage  in  p 
of  his  book. 

‘  Though  all  times  and  circumstances  are  desirable  and  p 
amendment,  yet  there  are  periods  which  form  new  eras,  as  it  weri 
lives  of  persons,  and  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  which  are  pecu! 
vourable  for  such  purposes  ;  and  such  an  one  seems  now  to  pres, 
for  amending  the  stage  in  the  intended  opening  of  the  New  Tly, 
Covenl  Garden.’ 

Let  the  Managers  now  begin,  by  all  means,  their  new! 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction ;  it  will  surely  noti 
fault  of  their  patrons,  the  public,  if  the  most  elevated f 
pies  and  the  most  refined  manners  do  not  henceforwa 
tinguish  that  metropolitan  ‘  school  of  virtue’. 

We  must  close  here,  only  mentioning,  that  the  secon 
course  is  on  Wit  and  Ridicule,  and  the  fourth  on  the 
of  improving,  the  Stage.  On  the  whole,  we  sincerely 
that,  with  whatever  good  intentions,  a  serious  clergyiri 
been  thus  employed. 
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'T^HE  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  we  believe,  hasbcc 
^  recently  established  thati  any  other  Society  of  equal 
tude  and  importance  in  Europe,  except  the  Insti 
France,  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  Royal 
my  of  Paris.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  for 
state  briefly  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  that  the 
cal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  instituted  in  1731,  was  new 
ed  in  1739,  so  as  to  comprehend  philosophical  an 
rary  subjects :  and  that  this  '  Philosophical  Society 
having  languished  for  some  year's,  was  restored  to 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Lord  Karnes,  in  1777,  after 
its  business  was  carried  on  with  regularity  and  spir 
the  end  of  1782  a  scheme  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Rol 
the  historian,  for  establishing  a  new  society  on  a  more 
sive  plan,  and  incorporating  it  by  royal  charter.  H 
carried  into  execution,  and  a  charter  was  obtained  fn 
king,  dated  Mar.  29,  1783.  The  first  meeting  of  thfj 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  was  held  on  June  23rd  of  t'J 
year  ;  when  all  the  members  of  the  former  Philosoplr- 
ciety  were  assumed-  as  members  of  this  new  one,  andi 
tious  were  agreed  on  to  a  select  member  of  distiny 
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|is ;  a  constitution  for  the  society  was  estahlrsheil,  and 
hud  regulations  were  framed  for  its  future  proceedings. 
-,csp,  one  of  the  most  important  to  it  as  a  learned  body, 
s  division  into  two  classes,  the  Physical ’and  the  Literary  \ 
rmer  comprehending  Mathematics,,  Natural  Philosophy, 
il  History,  Chemistry,  Medicine,  and  whatever  relates  to 
nd  Manufactures;  the  latter  comprizing  Literature, 
tgy,  History,  Antiquities,  and  Speculative  Philosophy, 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Society’s  transactions,  the  papers 
prranged  according  to  this  distribution  ;  but  they  arc 
published  promiscuously.  The  first  volume  of  the 
tions,  which  appeared  in  1784,  contained  .several 
important  papers ;  among  vyhich  we  .may  mention  Dr. 

I  Hutton’s  on  the  theory  of  rain,  another  I'rom  the  same 
ipher stating  his  celebrated  geological  theory.  Professor 
ir’s  paper  on  the  causes  which  affect  the  accuracy  of  ba- 
ical  admeasurements,  Mr.  Greenfield’s  on  negative  quan- 
ind  Mr.  Maconochie’s  essay,  on  the  origin  and  structure 
[opean  legislatures.  The  subsequent  volumes,  too,  have 
|eral  contained  so  much  valuable  matter,  that  the  prin- 
jause  of  regret  felt  by  their  readers  is,  that  they  are  not 
ked  annually. 

I  part  of  the  Transactions,  now  on  our  table,  contains 


ners. 


iW  the  Solids  of  Greatest  Attraction,  or  those  which,  among 
i^'olids  tfuit  have  certain  properties,  attract  with  the  great- 
tl®'  in  a  given  direction.  '  By  John  Playfair,  F.  R.  S.  Lon- 
mi  Kdinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in 
brBversity  of  Edinburgh.  Read  5th  January,  1807. 
leBinvestigations,  contained  in  Professor  Playfair’s  essay, 
vi®ggested  by  the  researches  made  some  years  ago  by 
anftskelyne.  Dr.  Hutton,  and  Mr.  Cavendish,  respecting 
yiPraction  of  mountains,  add  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
owed  from  that  attraction.  In  reflecting  on  the  labours  of 
teiBiilosophers,  it  naturally  occurred  to  Mr.  Playfair  to  in- 
riwhat  figure  a  given  mass  of  matter  ought  to  have,  in 
it  may  attract  a  particle  in  a  given  direction  with 
‘tefctest  force  possible.  The  question  belongs  to  a  class  of 
^  considerable  difficulty,  which  the  calculus  of  va~ 
fr#  is  usually  employed  to  resolve.  The  Professor',  how- 
thifcuck  out  a  simpler  mode  of  solution  ;  and  applied  his 
F  tlBto  various  kindred  problems.  As  several  of  bis  -'re- 
)li  •  curious  and  useful,  as  well  as  new,  we  shall  recor'd 
ndBre  for  the  benefit  of  our  mathematical  readers.  Mr. 
till*  proceeds, 

R  find  the  solid  into  which  a  mass  of  homogeneous  mat- 
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tar  must  be  formed,  in  order  to  attract  a  particle  fjiveti 
sition,  with  the  greatest  force  possible,  in  a  given  ilir; 
Let  A  (in  a  figure  which  may  easily  be  conceived)  bei 
cle  given  in  position,  A  B  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to 
tracted,  and  A  C  B  H  a  section  of  the  solid  required, 
plane  passing  through  A  B.  Then  the  professor  reasoo 
Since  the  attraction  of  the  solid  is  a  maximum,  by  hip. 
any  small  variation  in  the  figure  of  the  solid,  provid 
quantity  of  matter  remain  the  same,  will  not  change  the 
tion  in  the  direction  A  B.  ,  If,  therefore,  a  small  po 
matter  be  taken  from  any  point  C,  in  the  supeiTici 
placed  at  D,  another  point  in  the  same  superficies, 
will  be  no  variation  prriducedin  the  force  which  the  so 
erts  on'  the  particle  A,  in  the  direction  A  B.  Whe 
curve  A  C  B,  by  whose  rotation  on  A  B  the  solid  is  ge 
is  the  locus  of  all  the  points  in  which  a  body  being 
will  attract  the  particle  A,  in  the  direction  A  B, 
same  force.  From  this  it  is  soon  found  tUal  all  the 
of  the  required  solid  by  planes  passing  through  '  A  B  h 
property,  that  A  C  *  ==  A  B  *  X  A  E;  The  line  A  C  B 
ed  the  Curi-e  of  equal  Attraction  ;  and  the'  solid  so  ge 
the  Solid  of  greatest  Attraction. 

2.  To  find  the  equation  between  the  co-ordinates  ot 
the  cuiwe  of  equal  attraction. 

■  From  C  draw  CE  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  let  AB=ff,l 
EC=y,  Having  found  AB^xAE=AC^,  that  is  oVn 

which  is  an  equation  to  a  line 
6th  order  ;  to  have  y  in  ‘  terms  of  .r,  .r''x  y'=*flf  Xs,}!' 
— .f^,  and  S~x\f  (iA _ x^.  Hence  3/  =0,  both  whei 

and  when  x^a.  ,  If  .r  be  supposed  greater  than  <7,^/ is 
sible.  ’  Therefore  no  part  of  the  curve  lies  beyond  B 
parts  of  the.curveon  opposite  sides  of  the  line  AB,  a 
lar  and  ccjual,  because  the  positive  and  negative  valui 
are  equal.  There  is  also  another  part  of  the  ci; 
the  side  of  A,  opposite  to  B,  similar  and  equal  to 
for  the  values  of^  are  the  same  whether  .r  be  positivi 


gative. 


3.  If  AC  —z,  and  the  variable  angle  BAC  =  «e 


.  ,  ACt'  - 

a  V  cos.  (?— av  —  =v'ABxAO. 


Therefore, 


■  the  centre  A,  with  the  distance  AB,  a  circle  BFH  bed' 
aud  if  a  circle  be  also  described  on  the  diameter  AB,  i 
tlien  drawing  any  line  A  F  from  A,  meeting  the  circ 
in  F,  and  from  F  letting  fall  FG  perpendicularly  on 
tersecting  the  semicircle  AKB  in.K  ;  if  AK.be  joined 
made  equal  to  AK,  the  point  C  is  in  the  curve. 
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The  area  of  the  curve  on  either  side  of  A  B  is  e(jual  to 

icn  j/  is  a  maximunvthc  value  of  x  \s  —  a  if  27  :  or, 
g  b  the  value  of^  when  a  maximum,  a:  b  ^  21 :  >f'l 
,  nearly. 

e  radius  of  curvature  at  A  is  infinite  ;  that  is,  ‘  the  solid 
reatest  attraction,  at  the  extremity  of  its  axis,  where 
ttracted  partiele  is  placet!,  is  exceedingly  flat,  approach- 
lore  nearly  to  a  plane  than  the  superficies  of  any  sphere 
0,  however  great  its  radius.’ 

2  radius  of  curvature  at  B  =  | 

iThe  attraction  of  the  solid  AC  BIT,  is  to  that  of  the 
a  on  the  same  axis,  as  -f-  ir  ^  t  a,  or,  as  6  to  5. 

The  content  of  tlie  solid  ACBl!,  is  to  that  of  the  sphere 
e  same  axis  A  B,  as  t  :  4-ir  ;  that  is,  as  -iV  to  or 


t 


1 


he  attraction  of  the  solid  ACBH,  is  to  that  of  a  sphere 
to  it,  as  3  to  ^  25,  or,  nearly,  as.  81  to  79. 
us  far,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  particle  on  which 
tiid  of  greatest  attraction  exerts  its  force  is  in  contact 
hat  solid.  But  when  the  solid  is  on  one  side  of  a  plane 
lid  the  particle  A  at  a  given  distance  A  A' from  the  same 
on  the  opposite  side ;  then,  the  mass  of  matter  which  is 
mposc  the  solid  being  given,  Mr.  Playfair  finds. 

That  the  solid  required  is  a  segment  of  the  solid  of  great- 
traction,  having  B  for  its  vertex,  and  a  circle  of  which 
r  A'F  is  the  radius  for  its  base. 

The  equation  to  the  snperlicies  of  the  solid  of  greatest 
lion,  is,  a\v\ 

When  the  law  of  attraction  is  different  from  the  in¬ 
square  of  the  distance,  as  has  been  assumed  hitherto,  it 
till  be  easy  to  find  the  generating  curve  of  equal  attrac- 
Thus,  if  the  attractipn  of  a  particle  be  inversely  as 
Pith  power  of  the  distance,  tlien  shall  we  have  y*.  = 


=  1 ,  the  equation  becomes  ^=ax — jr",  being  that  of 
le  whose  diameter  is  AB:  so  that,  if  the  attracting 
were  inversely  as  the  distance,  the  solid  of  greatest  at- 
on  would  be  a  sphere. 

=,S,  then  the  equation  becomes  if  x*  ~^x\ 

belongs  to  a  line  of  the  4th  order. 

=  4,  the  equation  is  ==  a  >  xs  —  which  belongs 
neofthe  iOtn  order. 

eneral,  if  mbe  an  even  number,  the  order  of  the  curve  is 
1);  but  if  in  be  an  odd  number,  it  is  m  +  1 
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1 1.  The  Professor  remarks  that,  L. 

‘In  the  same  manner  that  the  solid  of  greatest  attraction  hat 
found,  may  a  great  class  of  similar  problems  be  resolved.'  Whenevt 
property  that  is  to  exist  in  its  greatest  or  least  degree,  belongs  to 
points  'of  a  plane  figure,  or  to  all  the  points  of  a  solid,  given  in  magi 
the  question  is.  reduced  to  the  determination  of  the  locus  of  a  c 
equation,  just  as  In  the  preceding  example. 

‘  Let  it,  for  instance,  be  required 'to  find  a  solid  given  in  magr 
such,  that  from  all  the  points  in  it,  straight  lines  being  drawn 
assigned  number  ofi  given  points,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the  h 
drawn  shall  be  a  minimum.  It  will  be  found,  by  reasoning  as  in  ihe 
of  the  solid  of  greatest  attraction,  that  the  suj)erficies  bounding  the  re 
splid  must  be  such  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  lines  drawn  fro 
point  in  it,  to  all  the  given  points,  must  be  always  of  the  same  magn;- 
Now,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to  e 
given  points,  h)ay  be  shewn  by  plane -geometry  to  be  equal  to  thei 
of  the  line  drawn 'to  the  centre  6^  gravity  of  these  given  points,  mu'i^ 
by  the  number  of  points,  together  with  a  given, space.  The  line,  thcwr  t 
d^-awn  fr  m  any  point  in  the  required  superficies  to  .the  centre  of 
of  the  given  points,  is  given  in  magnitude,  and  therefore  the  sup  i 
is  tH  It  of  a  sphere,  having  for  its  centre  the  centre  of  gravity  of  t!  Hnji 
Ten  points.’  pp.  203,  204<.  -  ■- 

■  Mr.  Playlair  next  inve.stigates  the  relative  climeiisior 
bodies  of  a  given  kind,  as  well  as  given  capacity,  which; 
have  the  greatest  attractive  power  in  the  direction  of  a  (v 
right  line.  Thus  he  finds, 

12.  The  cone  of  greatest  attraction  is  that  whose  half  an»f  I 
the  vertex  is  62*  46',  or  the  radius  of  whose  base  is  i" 
double  of  its  altitude.  The  attraction  of  such  a  cone  is* 

4  of  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  of  equal  content. 

13.  I.n  a  cylinder,  the  diameter  of  the  base  is  to  its  altit 
when  the  attraction  is  a  maximum,  as  y— r-v'  17  to  4,  or 
to4nearly.  But  the  attraction  of  such  a  cylinder,  does 
exceed  that  of  a  sphere  of  the  same' solid  content,  by 
than  the  183rd  part. 

14.  The  total  attraction  of  any  sector  of  a  cylinder, 
poiiit  situateu  in  its  axis,  in  a  given  direction,  at  right  a 
to  tha' axis,  is  ecpial  to  the  area  of  the  base  divided  b; 
distancV,  and  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  elev; 
of  tiie  coiuiiin. 

•  15.  The  attraction 'of  a  semi-cylinder,  upon  a  particle 
the  centre  of  a  semi-circle  which  constitutes  its  base,  is 

sured  by  2  a  Hyp.  a  =  altitude  of  tb’ 

'  ii  ' 

linder,  and  r=radius,of  the  base. 

16.  A  s.  mi-cylinUer  given  in  magnitude,  which  slia 
tract  a  pui  tide  situated  in  the  centre  of  it,  with  the  gii 
force  possible,  in  the  direction  of  a  line,  bisecting  the  b 
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lUst  have  the  radius  of  its  to  its.altitude,  nearly  in  the 
liiioof  216  to  125. 

17.  The  attrai  tion  or  gravitation  at  the  pole  of  air  oblate 

I’ eroiJ,  is  not  a  maximum,  until  the  excentricity  of  the  ge- 
ating  ellipsis  vanish,  and  the  spheroid  become  a  sphere. 

S.  The.  force  with  which  a  particle  of  matter  is  attracted 
a  parallelopipedon,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  any  of 
sides,  is  found  by  this  rule  :  multiply  the  sine  of  the  great- 
elevation  into  the  sine  of  the  greatest  azimuth  of  the  so- 
;  the  arch  of  which  this  is  the  sine,  multiplied  into  the 
:kness  of  the  solid,  will  give  a  product  which  expresses 
attraction, 

9.  An  isosceles  pyramid  with  a  square  base,  will  attract  a 
tide  at  its  vertex  with  greatest  force,  when  the  opposite 
lies  are  inclined  to  one  another  in  an  angle  of  I53'h 
JO;  In  general,  if  a  particle  A  gravitate  to  a  rectangular  plane, 
to  a  solid  indefinitely  thin,  contained  betwen  two  parallel 
tangular  planes,'  its  gravitation  in  the  line  perpendicular 
those  planes,  will  be  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  solid 
iltiplied  into  the  area  of  the  spherical  quadrilateral  subtended 
either  of  those  planes  at  the  centre  A. 

21.  Whatever  be  the  figure  of  any  body,  its  attraction  will 
crease  in  a  ratio  that  approaches  continually  nearer  to  the 
erse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances,  as  the  distances 
jmselves  are  greater.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  inverse  ratio 
the  squares  of  the  distances  is  the  limit  to  which  the  law 
which  the  attraction  decreases,  continually  approaches  as 
2  distances  increase,  and  with  which  -it  may  be' said  to  coin- 

le  when  the  distances  are  infinitely  sreat. 

_  » 

These  are  the  principal  results  of  Mr.  P.’s  researches,  re- 
ced,  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible  without  rendering 
em  unintelligible,  from  this  ingenious  paper  of  56  pages, 
any  of  them  are  new,  and  the  method  by  which  they  are 
restigated  combines  hi  a  high  degree  elegance  and  simpli¬ 
fy.  There  is  not  a  step  in  any  of  the  processes,  that  will 
>t  appear  obvious  to  every  person  moderately  versed  in  the. 
imnion  fluxionary  calculns.  Whenever  we  read  such  disqu^ 
ions  as  this,  and  some  others  by  Professor  Playfair,  whieh 
!  publishes  under  the  authority  of  hjs  name,  we  cannot  but 
cl  the  most,  poignant  regret  that  he  should  ever  be  tempt- 
I  to  publish  any  thing  without  that  sanction,  which,  though 
appear  anonymously,  is  soon  known  to  be  his  by  means  of 
s  frank  communications  to  -his  friends.  We  advert  parti, 
ilarly  to  the  Pftifesscr’s  articles  in  that  celebrated  repository 
integrity,  liberality,  and  piety.  The  Edinburgh  Revii-w  ;  and 
e  do  this  with  the  less  hesitation,  because,  the  article,  in 
hich  Mr.  Playfair  has  most  exposed  himself  to  censure,  re- 
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lates  to  a  mathematical  discussion  directed  to  a  theological 
topic.  Mr.  Professor  Vince,  of  Cambridge,  published,  in 
1807,  an  ingenious  and  remarkably  dispassionate  pamphlet, 

‘  On  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  assumed  to  account  for 
the  cause  of  gravitation  from  meclianieal  principles’,  (See 
Erl.  Rev.  vo’.  iii.  p.  663)  ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  infers, 
with  perfect  fairness  from  his  premises  (as  we  conceive',  that 
the  Deity  in  his  governiuen’t  of  the  world  acts  so.  ‘  that  tk 
whole  is  conducted  by  his  viore  immediate  agency,  without  tk 
intervention  of  material  causes'.  Mr.  Playfair,  stimulated,  as 
it  would  seem,  by  the  prejudices  of  a  Scotch  mathematician 
against  an  English  mathematician,  of  an  Edinburgh  professor 
against  a  Cambridge  professor,  of  an  infidel  against  a  be 
liever,  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  converted  into  a  layman 
against  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  converted  into  an  Arch 
deacon,  —  became  so  ‘  exceedingly  mad’  as  to  lose  his  judge 
liient:  for,  in  criticising  Mr.  Vince’s  pamphlet,  (Ed.  Ret 
No.  XXV.)  he  not  only  throws  out  the  most  illiberal  insinua 
tions  against  the  English  universities,  anti  represents  Mr. 
Vince’s  most  temperate  pamphlet  as  an  ebullition  oPbigotry, 
hut  actually  makes,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally, 
blunder  that  would,  disgrace  a  student  in  the  lowest  Edin 
burgh  dass,  a  blunder  on  which  he  grounds  a  charge  of  ei 
ror  against  Mr.  Vince.  If  we  tlid  not  refer  all  competent 
judges  of  the  subject  to  p.  107.  Vol.  xiii.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  in  proof  of  cur  aflirmation,  we  should  scarcely  ex 
pcct  to  be  believed  when  we  assert,  that  Professor  Play¬ 
fair  confounds  two  things  so  perfectly  distinct  as  the  motive  ani 
the  accelerative  force,  and  rests  on  his  own  misconception  a  po¬ 
sitive  contradiction  of  Professor  Pince's  important  ivferenct  l 
Either,  then,  IMr.  Playfair’s  UDwiHiugncss  to  admit  that  God 
superintends  the  universe  he  i'ormed,  blinds  his  iudgement 
and  precipitates  him  into  error;  or  his  determination  to  coii' 
trovert  IVIr,  Vince^s  positions  is  such,  as  induces  him  to  make 
wiltul  falst‘hood  subservient  to  misrepresentation.  We  con 
fess,  we  like  neither  Itorn  of  this  dilemma :  but' we  do  not 


see  how  the  norihern  professor  can  disentangle  himself  from 
one  or  other  of  them.  Our  respect  for  his  talents,  however, 
induces  (IS  to  hope  ho  will  relinquish  all  connection  with  the 
f.diiibiirgh  Review;  and  we  shall  close  tliis  digression  troiii 
the  work  betore  us,  by  begging  to  remind  Mr.  P.  that  whil^ 
nearly  all  the  other  lOdinburgh  reviewers  have  characters  to 
gain,  he  has  an  exalted  one /o /o.sc  ;  and  that,  if  he  continue  to 
write  as  in  the  critique  upon  Vince,  and  with  the  same  son 
ot  fatality  to  boast  of  the  production,  his  reputation 
inevitably  sink. 
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An  Account  of  a  very  cxlraordinanj  effect  of  Refraction^ 
cbsei^ed  at  Ramsgate^  by  the  Rev.  S.  Ruury  A.  F.  It. 
Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  ExpeAmental  Philoso  diy 
at  Cambridge.  Communicated  by  Patrick  Wilsony  E^q.  Read 
5th  January  1807. 

The  eiFect  here  described  was  seen  on  Aug.  6.  1806;  tlie 
air  being  very  still,  and  a  little  hazy.  . 

*  The  tops  of  the  four  turrets  of  Dover  Castle  usually  appear  above  the 
hill,  lying  betwen  Ramsgate  and  Dover;  but,  at  the  above  suited  time,  not 
only  the  tops  were  visible,. but  the  whole  of  the  Castle,  appearing  as  if  it 
were  situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill  next  to  Ramsgate,  and  rising  as  much 
above  the  hill  as  usual. 

‘  This  phenomenon  was  so  very  singular  and  unexpected,  that,- at  first 
fight,  I  thought  it  to  be  some  Illusion;  but,  upon  continuing  my  observation, 

I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  real  image  of  the  Castle.  Uix)n  this  I  gave  the 
telescope  to  a  person  present,  who,  upon  attentive  examination,  saw  also  a 
very  clear  image  of  the  Castle,  exactly  as  I  had  described  it.  He  continued 
to  observe  it  for  abqut  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  the  appearance 
remained  precisely  the  same;  but  rain  coming  on,  we  were  prevented  from 
making  any  further  observations.  Between  us  and  the  land,  from  which 
the  hill  rises,  there  was  about  six  miles  of  the  sea,  and  from  thence  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  about  the  same  distance,  and  we  were  about  seventy  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

‘  The  hill  itself  did  not  appear  through  the  image,  which  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  do.  The  image  of  the  Castle  appeared  very  strong,  and 
well  delined;and  although  the  rays  from  the  hill  behind  it,  must  undoubted¬ 
ly  have  come  to  the  eye,  yet  so  it  was,  that  the  strength  of  the  image  of 
the  Castle  so  far  obscured  the  back-ground,  that  it  made  no  sensible  im¬ 
pression  upon  us.  Our  attention  was  of  course  principally  directed  to  the 
image  of  the  Castle;  but  if  the  hill  behind  had  been  at  all  visible,  it  could 
not  have  escaped  our  observation,  as  we  continued  to  look  at  It  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  with  a  good  telescope* 

*  A  phenomenon  of  this. kind  I  do  not  remember  toliave  seen  descri* 
bed;  and  it  must  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  state  of  the  air  to  have 
produced  it.  It  is  manifest,  that  a  ray  of  light  coming  from  the  tbp  of 
the  hill,  must  have  come  to  the  eye  in  a  curve  lying  between  the  two 
curves  described  by  the  rays  coming  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  Cas¬ 
tle,  in  order  to  produce  the  effect.^  pp.  245,  246. 

Mr.  Vince  then  adds  an  illustration  referring  to  a  diagram, 
from  which  the  way  is  made  evident  that  a  quick  variation  in 
the  density  of  the  air  may  cause  the  appearance  described. 
This  philosopher,  in  Phil.  Trans.  London,  17r»^,  elucidated 
upon  like  principles  a  similar  appearance,  observed  at  the 
simie  place:  and  both  Cant.  Huddart  and  Dr.  Wollaston  have 
adopted  an  analogous  theory, 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.) 
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Art., VIII.  The  Trichuls  of  Cafitains  Lewis  and  Clarkst  from  Si.  Louii, 
hy  IVay  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  Rivers,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  i 
performed  in  the  Years  1804,  1S05,  and  1806,  by  Order  of  thtHT 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Containing  Delineations  of  theK  i- 
Manners,  Customs,  Religion,  &c.  of  the.  Indians,'  compiled  froQli  * 
various  authentic.  Sources,  and  original  Documents  ;  and  a  Summary 
of  the  Statistical  View  of  the  Indian  Nations,  from  the  official  Jom. 
munication  of  Meriwether  Lewis.  Illustrated  with  a  Map  of  the 
.  Country  inhabited  by  the  western  Tribes  of  Indians.  8vo.  pp.  318. 
Price  98.  Longman  and  Co.  1809. 


TF  our  own  simplicity  is  not  .greater  than  that  of  other 
persons,  this  book,  notwithstanding  the  equivocal  mode  in 
which  the  title-page  is  constructed,  will  be  sent  for,  and 
somewhat  eagerly  too,  as  Capt.  Lewis's  own  account,  at  to¬ 
lerable  length,  of  the  late  adventurous  journey  across  the 
western  part  of  th;‘  American  continent.  A  meagre  journal 
of  the  enter, )rize  written  by  Mr.  Patrick  Gass,*  one  of  the 
adventurers,  appeared  some  time  since,  and,  from  its  ex 
treme  scantiness  of  observation,  made  us  but  the  more  de 
sirnus  of  obtaining  tire  leader’s  oum  narrative,  which,  it  was 
to  be  presumed,  would  shortly  be  printed  in  America,  When 
we  saw  the  present  volume  announced,  we  made  no  doubt 
that  such  a  work  must  now  have  appeared  iii'  America,  aad 
were  not  a  little  pleased  at  its  behig  reprinted  here  at  a  price 
which  we  might  hope  to  afford  compatibly  with  the  first  and 
most  sacred  a|>piication  of  our  pecuniary  means,'  the  pay¬ 
ment  of.  taxes.  We  instantly  pDCured  the  book,  and  we 
have  too  mneh  respect  for  the  art  and  mystery,  of  literary 
'trade  to  complain  that,  under  the  title  of  ‘  1  he  Travels  of 
Gapti;  Lewis  ami  Clarke,’  it  is  made  tip  in  ‘the  following 
manner.  It  begins  with  a  few  pages  of  introduction,  con- 
.faitiing  a  statement  ‘  made  by  a  gentleman,’  without  a  name, 
of  tjie  commercial  products  of  the  countries  on  the  Missouri, 
consisting  chitfly  in  the  peltries- obtained  from  the  Indians, 
but  includinji^  also  the  pretended- produce  of  certain  lead 
mines,  where  situated,  and  by  whom  worked,  we  must  get 
informal  ion  where  we  can.  Within  the  twenty  ortl^irty  pages 
foil  owing,  thi're  are  a  few  observations  relating  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  its  hanks,  and  the  two  interesting  letters  of  Capt. 
Clark<‘,  wliiclj  have  appeared  in  various  publications,  the 
first  of  them  written  in  the  outward  journey,  at  Fort  Man- 
dan,  the  other  after  the,  party  had  reached  St.  I.ouis  on  their 
return.  And  this  ponion,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pages,  is 
all  that  s]K  cifivally  relates  to  the  extraordinary  journey  ;  not 
is  t  lere  any  certaimy  that  one  sentence  of  it  was  written  by 
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Capt.  Lewis.  The  next  eighty  or  ninety  pages  are  a  general 
I  description  of  the  character,  customs,  and  notions  of  the 

I'  ''  ns.  It  is  so  totally  without  classification  of  particulars, 
reduce  the  very  best  memory  to  despair.  And  nowon- 
t  is  without  arrangement ;  for  it  is  a  sttidied  ett'ort  -  to 
;rse  into  perfect  disorder,  and  in  that  state  stiffen  into 
ide  consistence,  the  paragraphs  and  pages  which  are 
iged  in  their  proper  distinct  sections  in  the  Travels  of 
(lain  and  honest  Capt.  Carver,  whose  very  entertaining 
is  thus  pillaged  and  dislocated,  while  even  his  name  is 
30  much  as  once  mentioned.  What  is  here  put  together 
it  all  taken  from  him,  (Dr.  Robertson,  among  others,  has 
)een  forgotten)  but,  as  far  as  we  can  trust  our  recollec- 
the  larger  part  is  reprinted  from  him,  verbatim,  including 
y  passages  in  which  he  makes  some  reference  to  himself, 
.'hich  the  pronoun  ‘  I’ is  unavoidably  understood,' by  any 
er  who  has  not  happened  to  see  Carver's  book,  'to  mean 
t.  Lewis.  The  next  piece  is  a  long  account  of  the  Knis- 
■aux  and  Chepewyaus,  avowedly  taken  from  Mackenzie. 

>  is  followed  by  6apt.  Lewis’s  statistical  view,  and  Dn 
ey’s  historical  sketches,  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Louisi- 
,  and  the  observations  of  Mr.  Dunbar  and  Dr.  Hunter^ 
a  voyage  on  the  Red  and  Washita  rivers  ;  three  papers 
ilished  by  the  American.government  in  1806,  and  of  which 
inalysis  may  be  seen  in  the  second  volume  (p.  665)  of 
Review.  There  is  inserted  also,  from  ‘  an  ingdnious 
eller,’  an  amusing  sort  of  dissertation  on  the  origin  of 
American  population. 

Ve  need  scarcely  say,  therefore,  that  tlie  volnnie  is  made 
of  curious,  and  in  part  interesting  materials  ;  and  will 
acceptable,  as  a  compilation,  '  to  the  reader  who  can 
jive  the  dexterous  trick  that  has  caught  him  to  buy  it, 

‘  The  Travels  of  Capts.  Lewis  anti  Clarke,’  and  the 
'Ssly  .unfair  use -that  has  been  made  of  Capt.  Carver’s 
)k.  We  must  still  hope  that  Capt.  Lewis  means."  to  give 
ull  account  of  tlie  journey,  in  his  own  nameand  words ; 
1,  in  spite  of  the  most  provoking  dryness  .of  our  good 
?nd  Mr.  Patrick  Gass,  it  cannot  but  be  certain  that  the 
rk,  besides  its  value  on  a  geographical  account,  might 
enlivened,  without  the  smallest  aid  of  fiction,  with  a  num- 
r  of  extraordinary  incidents,  and  with  a  variety  of  remark- 
le  facts  relative  to  the  wild  and  miserable  inhabitants.  W.e 
II  presume  it  would  contain  such  things  as  the  following, 
licli  are  found  in  the  few  pages  in  this  volume  directly 
lating  to  the  journey.  • 

‘  We  were  confirmed  in  the  belief,  that  there  were  volcanoes  in  sonic 
their  mountains,  by  the  intelligence  that  we  recewed  from  the  Indians, 
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m/bo  informed  us,  **  that  the  Evil  Spirit  was  mad  at  the  Red  pcoplf, 
and  caused  the  mountr^ine  to  vomit  fire,  sand,  gravel,  and  large  stones, 
to  teirify  and  destroy  them  ;  but  the  Good  Spirit  had  compassion  on 
them,  and  put  out  the  fire,  chased  the  Evil  Spirit  out  of  the  mountains, 
and  left  them  unhurt ;  but  when  they  returned  to  their  wickedness,  ihp 
Great  Spirit  had  permitted  the  Evil  Spirit  to  return  to  the  mountairii 
again,  and  vomit  up  fire ;  but  on  their  becoming  good,  and  making 
•acrifices,  the  Great  Spirit  chased  away  the  Evil  Spirit  from  disturbing 
them,  and  for  forty  snows  (forty  years)  he  had  not  permitted  bim  to 
feturn/’  *  p.  7. 

*  Soon  after  this  massacre  (of  some  of  the  Mandans  by  the  Sioux) 
we  received  authentic  intelligence  that  the  Sioux  had  it  in  contcmplatio 
to  murder  us  in  the  spring  ;  but  were  prevented  from  making  the  aiiac 
by  our  threatening  to  spread  the  small  iwxj  with  all  its  horrors,  amoi 
them.  Knowing  that  it  first  originated  among  the  white  people,  ^ 
having  heard  of  inoculation,  and  the  mode  of  keeping  the  infection 
phials,  which  they  had  but  an  imperfect  idea  of,  a  bare  threat  filled  fh 
widi  horror,  and  was  sufficient  to  deter  them  from  their  bloody  purpose 
This  stratagem  may  appear  insignificant  to  tlic  reader,  but  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  us  ;  for  to  it  alone,  we  owed  not  only  the  fate 
cf  the  expedition,  but  our  lives.’  p.  27. 

In'relation  to  the  effects  of  this  disease  on  these  aborigii 
there  is  a  piece  of  extra  tine  writing,  professedly  extracte 
from  ‘  a  western  traveller.’  . 
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‘This  fatal  infection,  spread  around  with  a  baneful  rapidity,  which c 
flight  could  escape,  and  with  a  fatal  effect  that  nothing  could  resist.  I 
destroyed  with  its  pestllentiid  breath  whole  families  and  tribes  ;  and  ti 
horrid  scene  presented  to  those  who  had  die  melancholy  arid  affect! 
opportunity  of  beholding  it,  a  combination  of  the  dead  and  dying,  ; 
such  as  to  avoid  the  horrid  fate  of  their  friends  around  them,  prepa 
to  disappoint  the  plague  of  its  prey,  by  terminating  their  own  existen 
The  habits  and  lives  of  those  devoted  people,  who  provide  not  to- 
for  the  wants  of  to-morrow,  must  have  heightened  the  pains  of  such 
affliction,  by  leaving  them  not  only  without  remedy,  but  even  witi 
;rlleviation.  Nothing  was  left  them  but  to  submit  in  agony  and  desp 
To  aggravate  the  picture,  if  aggravation  were  possible,  may  be  add 
the  sight  cf  the  helpless  child,  beholding  the  putrid  carcases  of  its 
loved  parents  dragged  from  their  huts  by  the  wolves,  (who  were 
vittd  liitlier  by  the  stench)  and  satiated  their  hunger  on  the  man 
corpse*  Or,  in  tlie  same  manner,  serve  the  dog  witli  food,  from 
body  of  his  once  beloved  master.  Nor  was  it  uncommon  for  the  f 
of  a  family,  whom  the  infection  had  just  reached,  to  call  his 
around  him,  to  repR'sent  their  suilerings  and  cruel  fate  from  some 
sjiirity  who  was  preparing  to  extirpate  their  race ;  and  to  invite 
to  baffle  de<uh  with  all  its  horrors  with  their  own  weapons,  and  at 
same  time,  if  their  hearts  failed  in  this  necessary  act,  he  was  hiiv 
ready  to  perform  the  deed  of  mercy  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  last 
of  his  aneoiion,  and  instantly  follow  them  to  die  chambers  of  dc 

p. 
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fiti,  IX.  Skftchfs  of  'Human  Nature;  or  Hints,  chiefly  relating  to  [the 
Duties  and  Difficulties  that  occur  in  the  Intercourse  of  Christians  with 
one  another  and  with  the  World.  By  William  Innes,  Dundee.  12mo. 
pp.  190.  Price  3s.  Edinburgh,  Ogle;  Dundee,  Leslie  ;  Ogle,  Burditt, 
Hamilton. 

;!CARCELY  any  denomination  could  he  less  descriptive  of 
^  this  work,  than  that  of  ‘  Sketches  of  Human  Nature;’  the 
econd  part  of  the  title,  howev^er,  while  it  ex|)!ains  or* rather 
xplodes  the  first,  affords  a  true  though  inadeejuate  notion  of 
he  objects  the  author  had  in  view.  His  observatious  are 
hiefly  adapted  to  gain  attention  among  tliose  classes  of 
'hristians,  who  consider  the  Bible  as  containing  suitable  and 
ufficient  rules,  either  express  or  deducible  from  examples, 

)X  the  government  of  the  church  iu  all  ages  and  states  of 
ociely;  and  who  regard  every  addition,  whether  of  discipline 
r  ceremony,  made  by  human  authority  to  this  sacred  code, 
owever  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage,  venerable  names,  or 
pparent  utility,  as  not  only  void  of  obligation,  but  as  a  need- 
and  presumptuous  infringement  on  the  prerogative  of  its 
Keavenly  Author.  Persons  of  tliis  descripiion  may  .advan- 
ftgeously  peruse  Mr.  Innes’s  ‘  Hints  and  will  be  induced  to 
Mlmit  that,  on  many  subjects,  his  statements  are  just,  and  his 
p-guments  solid.  He  appears  to  possess  an  active,  mind,  at¬ 
tentive  to  passing  events,  and  shrewd  in  judging  of  character; 
llpccisivc  ill  forming  opinions,  and  both  temperate  and  bold  in' 
'skpressing  them.  Many  parts  of  his  wmrk  are  peculiar  in 
"weir  application  ;  and  so  well  illustrate  various  points  of 
iwhristian  morality  and  hnuian  nature,  enforce  such  useful 
S'sons,  and  breathe  sncli  an  amiable  spirit,  that  the}' cannot 
wil  to  gratify  and  improve  every  pious  reader.  A  specimen  or 
will  afford  the  best  idea  of  the  sentiments  and  style.  In  a 
[.w^per  on  the  fash  and  inaccurate  estimates  sometimes  formed 
®  the  characters  of  individuals,  it  is  remarked. 

It  is  not  only  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  shy  and  reserved,  that  wc 
j  liable  to  mistake  the  real  character;  this  also  frequently- happens, 
e  were  we  meet  with  persons  of  the  very  opposite  temper.  Thus,  the 
Dgwfmth  of  a  man’s  natural  disposition,  has  often  been  mistaken,  both  by 
n  wiself  and  others,  for  a  zeal  for  the  truth.  Such  cases  may  generally 
discovered,  by  a  very  obvious  deficiency  in  two  of  the  leading  features 
far  *  the  Christian  character,  meekness  and  humility.  Nay,  it  will  ^  well  if 
ic  graces  be  not*  in  some  measure  treated  with  contempt.  It  ou^ht, 
tfw^^ver,  to  be  constantly  recollected,  that  they  are  not  only  indissolubly 
atW'Cjated  with  that  zeal,  which  Paul  approved  and  exempliried  ;  biit  that 
iiirwy  hold  a  most  conspicuous  place,  In  the  character  of  a  greater  than  Paul, 
astftthat  of  his  divine  Master  and  Lord.  Taking  him  as  a  model,  we 
de  wt  in  all  lowliness  of  mind,  esteem  others  better  than  otwselves,*'  and 
^  meekness  instruct  those  that  oppose  themselves.”  As  these  are 
prihally  necessary  signatures  of  truly  Christian  zeal,  we  are  sure,  that 
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whatever  a  man  may  profess^  where  they  are  wanting,  it  is  a  countcrfr 
it  is  something  totally  different  that  assumes  the  name/ 

The  following  cautions  to  teachers  of  religion  are  scarce 
ever  unseasonable. 

^  It  is  possible,  to  dwell  particularly  on  certain  topics,  where,  thoi^ 
our  views  may  be  just,  the  subjects  themselves  may  be  comparatively ; 
inferior  magnitude,  while  those  of  the  deepest  importance  ^e  partially  1: 
troduced.  By  neglecting  to  take  the  word  of  God  as  a  whole,  many  pc 
sons  have  fallen  into  opposite  extremes.  Some  preachers,  for  example,  i 
found  dwelling  incessantly  on  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  mour 
ing  over  it,  while  they  would  be  apt  to  think  any  thing  like  cheerfulrv 
and  joy  occupying  the  mind,  almost  bordering  on  levity,  and  indicaiii; 
but  little  knowledge,  at  least,  of  a  man^s  own  heart.  Others,  may  j 
much  dwell  on  the  subject  of  Christian  joy,  as^  hardly  to  admit  sufficir 
room  for  that  holy  fear,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  we  ought  to  pass  6 
time  of  our  sojourning.  Now,  while  humiliation  on  account  of  sin,  ais 
a  holy  fear  of  offending,  must  undoubtedly  be  found  in  every  Christ!- 
it  is  also  an  express  precept  of  the  word  of  God,  to  rejoice  evemi' i 
There  must,  of  course,  be  something  defective  in  that  system  which*  da 
not  make  room  for  both.  They  ,  are  so  far  from  being  incompatible,  tl 
they  are  beautifully  associated  in  the  character  of  the  true  believer.  Fe 
chastens  Joy,  while  it  keeps  the  eye  fixed  on  the  evil  of  sin,  as  displa; 
in  that  fountain,  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  the  only  source  fi 
which  joy  can  flow  ;  while  joy,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  fear  from  beco 
ing  servile. 

*  None  can  be  said  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,  who  do  t 
keep  constantly  in  their  eye,  what  ought  to  be  the  great  end  of  preachit 
This  in  one  word  is,  to  lead  to  Jesus.  *  Are  the  careless  addressed :  i 
thing  is  gained  till  this  object  be  attained.  Are  the  saints  to  be  edifie 
it  is  by  a  fresh  view  of  the  gloi*y  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  excellence 
his  salvation,  that  this  end  is  secured.  We  sometimes  find  young  prea: 
crs  particularly  fond  of  such  subjects,  as  death,  the  final  judgment,  the! 
portange  of  time,  the  value  of  the  soul.  These  are  unquestionably 
themselves  good,  very  good,  and  where  properly  treated,  may  be  turn  ^ 
the  best  account.  But,  does  it  not  frequently  happen,  that  the  only  oK 
the  preacher  seems  to  have  in  view,  is  to  produce  some  general  impres' 
of  the  fear  of  death,  of  the  solemnity  of  the  future  judgment,  of  th* 
certainty  of  time,  of  the  importance  of  the  soul,  without  the  hearer  b 
able  from  what  he  has  heard,  at*  the  end  of  the  discourse,  to  give  an  cv 
cit  answer  to  that  question  ;  what  niust  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  Every  pie 
€r  should  reflect  then,  that  much  may  be  said  on  such  subjects,  and  n 
truth  too,  without  preaching  the  gospel. 

‘  I  have  heard  of  a  minister,  who  adopted  it  as  a  rule,  never  to  pr 
a  sermon,  in  which,  upon  the  supposition  that  one  was  hearing  him, ' 
never  heard  the  gospel  before j  he  should  not  be  able  to  give  some  acc 
of  the  way  of  a  sinner’s  acceptance  before  God.  Let  none  suppose, 
this  will  produce  a  tedious  sameness.  To  Christians,  a  view  of  thcs 
precious  truth,  by  which  they  are  saved,  ought  to  be  at  least  always  ac 
able  ;  and  with  regard  to  those  who  know  it  noti  it  is  the  first*  thing 
need  to  be  taught.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  attention  excited ;  and  ^vhc 
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s  80,  It  ought  to  be  cherished ;  but  we  ought  ever  to  keep  In,  mindf  that 
othing  truly  valuable,  or  on  which  one  can  depend,  Is  attained  with  rc- 
trd  to  any  man,  till  he  be  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  cross/  p.  128— 
30. 

There  is  so  much  plainness,  precision,  and  force,  in  many  of 
|lie  general  statements  of  duty  or  delinquency,  that  they  oper 
^cite  like  direct  and  particular  appeals  to  the  reader’s  heart.  The 
iiiui  who  can  read  through  the  book  with  an  unwounded 
|onscience,  must  either  be  a  singular  favourite  of  heaven, 
iased  with  the  impenetrable  armour  of  perfect  holiness^— or 
le  insensible  victim  of  a  moral  palsy,  ‘  dead’  (as  St.  Paul 
xpresses  it)  ‘  in  trespasses  and  sins.’  We  can  only^  afford 
join  for  one  more  quotation. 

<  The  powerful  tendency  that  is  In  the  human  mind,  to  feel  a  jealousy 
■  superior  talents,  often  forms  an  excellent,  though  secret  test,  by  which 
eachers  may  try  the  purity  of  the  motives,  by  which  they  are  influenced, 
'here  is  no  poison  more  subtile  than  this.  Its  operation  must  have  pro- 
eJed  a  great  length  indeed,  before  it  becomes  apparent  to  others  ;  but 
cry  man  who  is  acquainted  with  his  own  heart,  must  know  that  it  may 
sinuate  itself  into  the  mind,  and  in  a  certain  degree  exist  and  work  much 
M^turbance  there,  though  the  person  who  feels  it,  has  sense  enough  to 
Binceal  it.  But  can  you  cordially  rejoice,  though  you  see  others  not  only 
Bcelling  you  in  gifts,  but  getting  faster  forward  in  the  improvement  of 
i|eir  gifts  than  you  are  doing  ?  If  not,  there  is  evidently  something 
»oDg.  There  is  deep  cause  of  humiliation,  and  much  to  be  corrected. 
B  other  cases,  where  men  are  interested  in  the  success  of  a  particular 
Bjsc,  instead  of  being  influenced  by  jealousy^  they  rejoice  in  all  the  abili- 
B  that  is  brought  forward  in  support  of  it.  *  They  exult  in  every  fresh  ac« 
'Bssion  of  strength  it  thus  receives,  and  in  every  new  display  of  talents^ 
B  those  who  step  forward  to  plead  it.  If  you  then  are  at  all  influenced 
B  zeal,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  there  ii 
B  inly  along  with  that  zeal,  a  great  mixture  of  selfishness,  from  which  it 
P  to  be  purified.^  p.  102. 

I|  We  should  observe  that  the  form  of  composition  adopted,  is 
ePat  of  distinct  but  arranged  essays;  they  are  ot  very  narrow 
xPtent,  being  upwards  of  fifty  iu  number.  They  are  dis- 
txBurecl  by  several  grammatical  errors  and  other  literary  ble- 
twshes,  some  of  which  are  probably  owing  to  the  evident 
f^^mgligence  of  the  printer. 

K  - - - - — — — - ^  ■  - — r - ^ . 

xfwt.  X.  Travels  through  Denmark ^  and  Part  of  Snjjtden^  during  the' 

ymi^inler  and  S firing  of  the  present 'Tear ^  1809.  Containing  authentic 
cc§J Particulars  of  the  Domestic  Condition  of  those  Countries,  the  Opinions 
the  Inhabitants,  and  the  State  of  Agriculture.  By  James  Macdonald, 
cwfivols.  12ino.  pp.  410.  Price  7s.  6d.  Phillips.  1809. 

James  Macdonald  appears  to  have  been,  during  much 
the  greater  part  of  his  *  tour,’  at  least,  one  of  ‘  the  tra-» 

'‘  pliers  on  compulsion/  Shipwrecked  entirely  against  his  ad* 

lVol.  V.  4  I 
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vice,  on  the  extreme  point  of  Jutland,  he.  is  taken  into  duraii 
by  the  Danes,  and,  with  a  consuleiable  number  of  fell 
sufferers,  is  attended  with  an  escort  through  Aalborg,  Odtj 
Bee,  Ruskilde,  and  Copenhagen,  to  Elsinore.  He  contrive 
however,  notwithstanding  this  piece  of  ceremony,  to  cast  son 
keen  and  extensive  glances  by  the  way  ;  to  keep  his  Jouni 
with  considerable  regularity  ;  aud  to  accumulate  a  very  cr 
ditable  (juantity  of  observations,  on  ‘  the  domestic  conditi 
of  the  country,  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  state 
agriculture.’  Perhaps  our  readers  may  he  inclined  to  wond 
at  this  stretch  of  intellection  in  such  critical  circumstances 
'to  correct  any  misgivings  of  this  nature,  we  therefore  ta 
.upon  ourselves  to  inform  them,  that  Mr.  Macdonald  had  fi 
inerly  travelled  through  tliis  country  more  at  his  ease :  b 
that  he  has  prudently  taken  advantage  of  his  involuntary  vis 
in  1809,  to  combine  past  and  recent  observations,  and  i 
.confer  upon  the  whole  the  grace  of  novelty. 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  he  is  rather  lax  a-* 
immethodical  :  his  transitions  are  remarkably  abrupt ;  and 
same  topics  frequently  rise  and  disappear  in  different  p 
of  the  work.  The  principal  objects  of  his  attention  are  nev 
theless  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  title-page. 

To  the  humanity  of  the  Danes  Mr.  M.  bears  an  ample  a 
.honourable  testimony.  Exasperated  as  that  people  wf 
.against  the  English,  for  whak  they  conceived  to  be  an  u 
.provoked  and  perfidious  violation  of  the  faith  of  nations, 
.still  smarting  under  the  pressure  of  their  wrongs,  they  ma 
.fested  no  disposition  to  retaliate  upon  those  whom  the 
-clemency  of  the  elements  had  placed  at  their  mercy,  but, 
the  contrary,  treated  them  with  marked  attention  and  ki: 
ne.ss.  So  far*,  therefore,  as  our  traveller  adheres  to  his  | 
•fessed  design  of  ‘  softening  the  spirit  of  mutual  hosti 
which  at  present  subsi,sts  between  the  two  countries,  and  j 
curing  for  the  Danish  prisoner’s  in  Britain  as  kind  a  ti 
•incut  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  permit’,  we  are 
posed  to  view  his  attempt  with  candour  and  approbation, 
fear,  however,  that  some'parts  of  his  book  will  not  greatly 
•  iluce  to  the  first  of  these  intentions. 

As  a  eouniiy,  Denmark  appears  to  suffer  severely  from 
war  iino  which  she  has  unhappily  been  compelled.-  ‘ 
common  e.ccessaries  of  life  are  more  than  double  their  fo 
price;’  the  government  e.xpenditure  grx^atly  ’  exceeds 
revenue  ;  public  credit  is  annihilated  ;  and  all  classes  are 
terially  injm-ed  by  the  dep’rcciation  in  ‘  the  real  valnf 
■  inoiiev.’  Birt,  in  estimatinsi-  the  actual  state  and  the  ren 
ing  resources  of  the  country,  Mr.  IM.  has  indulged  in 
coitlruriv.Ucs  of  speculation,  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  co‘ 
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lis  real  views,  or  come  to  any  fixed  conclusion.  .Ilis  rea- 
bning,  in  many  instances,  is  neither  clear  liof  coiivincint; ; 
nd  his  opinions  are  sometimes  so  paradoxical,  that,  like 
)npositc  and  equal  quantities,  they  completely  exterminate 
acli  other. 

An  instance  of  his  inconclusive  reasoninc;  occurs  in  his 
ittempt  to  ‘  account  for  the  pause,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ng,  the  retrograde  movement  in  .the  national  prosperity.’ 

‘  There  must  surely,’  he  sagaciously  obsenes,  ‘  at  Irottom,  be  some 
ore  evil  connected  with  her  climate,  soil,  produce,  and  cultivation,  to 
ccount  for  this  blighting  of  Denmark’s  political  tree.  May  not  the  cause, 
erhaps,  be  traced  to  the  deadly  stagnation  of  the  Baltic  .winter,  the  dis- 
jinted  state  of  the  provinces,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  intcrcommu* 
ication.’  p.  78. 

Perhaps  not:  certainly  not,  unless  Mr.  James  Macdonald 
dll  undertake  to  evince,  hovV  that  can  he  assigned  as  a  cause! 
or  retrogression,  which  must  have  equally  and  invariably  ope- 
ated  ever  sihee  Denmark  was  a  kingdom. 

His  opinions  are  sonrietimes  contradictory.  Thus  in  one 
art  be  refet'S  the  ‘  blighting  of  Denmark’s  political  tree*,  to 
le  climate  and  the  disjointed  situation  of  the.  provinces,  and 
i  ahotHer  declares  that  ‘  ih' point' of  physical  situation,  Den- 
mrk  is  Bcculia'rW  -In  one' paragraph  we  are  told. 


lat  the  public  burdens  arc  ‘jiioderate,’  and  '  if  considerable 
ortion  of  the* trading  community’  possessed  eff  wealth;  and 
1  another,  that  ‘  the  peasantry  are  disgusted  by  the  burden  of 
ublic  carriages  on  g'ovevnmctit  account tliht  ‘  the'  mer- 
aiitile  and  manufacturing  classes  are  nimed  by  the  billeting 
f soldiers  upon  them’ ;  and  that  the  nol>ility  ‘  are  deprived  of 

I  thirds  of  their  revenues  l)y  the  change  in  the  value  of 
ley,  and  by  the  sacrifices  which  tlie  war.dcmands  !’ 
ut  seldom  have  we  met  with  a  more  ingenious  combina- 
of  sophistry  and  paradox,  than  in  this  author’s  opinionsr 
lecting  Zealand.  What  will  our  readers  think  of  a  man, 
writing  with  the  professed  (lesign  of  ^  softening  the 
it  of  mutual  hostility’  betweefi  this  country  and  Denmark, 
irns  home  to  evince  his  <j[ratitude  for  the  kindness  he  had 
'e  e.xpefienced,  by  exposing  the  nakedness  of  the  la:id, 
by  insisting  on  the  importance  and  the  practicability  of 
taking  possession  of  the  fairest  division  of  the  monarchy  ? 
f  one  who  professes  to  think,  onr  ‘  attack  on  ah  niisuspect- 
and  defenceless  ally’  an  outrage  oh  public  justice,  and  our 
:ufe  of  the  fleet  ah  act  of  public  robbery,  and  yet  declares 
iself.f*  and  astoiiiskctC'  our  rulers  should  have 

boured  in  their  stern  bosoms  some  melting's  ol  remorse, 
i  left  their  work  of  robbery  and  ininstvee  iucqmnlete  — 


*  On  this  point  our  logician’s'argumeht  is  perfectly  Satanic; 
-  ^  Attd  should  X  at  your  harmless  innocence 
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of  one  who  argues  that,  because  the  English  name  is  hated  on 
the  continent,  we  ought  therefore  freely  to  obey  every  impulse 
of  ambitioii,  and  not  inake  a  single  effort  to  wipe  away  the 
stain  of  national  dishonour  ? — ^of  one  who  affirms  that  we 
ought- to  have  retained.  Zealand  in  order  to  ‘  prevent  the 
'  creation  of  future  fleets,’ — ^yet  is  of  opinion  that  the  Danish 
revenue  is  totally  inadequate,  to  the  creation  of  a  formidable 
fleet  at  all ;  and  that  ‘  such  a  measure  would  be  a  most  ruinous 
waste  of  the  resources  of  the  country:’ — of  one  who  imagines 
the  invasion  and  possession  of  Zealand  quite  practicable, 
and  yet  asserts  that  the  Danish  ruler  possesses  advantages 
which,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  his  throne, 
might  save  liiniself  and  his  country  ?’ — or  lastly,  of  one  who 
looKs  upon  the  retention  of  Zealand  as  a  measure  of  the 
Jiighest  political  expediency,  and  yet  sets  himself  seriously  to 
prove  that  it  is  for  the  general  interest  to  support  Denmarl; 
*  in  her  independence  and  integrity’,  and  concludes  his  ratiod 
nation  with'  the  following  elaborate  paragraph  ?  •o-- 

*  In  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  the  world,  when' ‘every  bonl 
of  political  decency.and  expediency  is  relaxed  or  broken ;  when  caprice, 
passion,  or  revenge,  and  a  blind  fury,  seem  to  dictate  to  the  different  goVen)' 
ments  the  conduct  which  they  adopt,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  tlieir,  constituents,  the  motives  now  started  for  the  preservation 
of  Denmark  may  have  no  weight; 'but  this  delirium  of  .political  fever 
cannot  be  of  long  continuance.’ 

•  i 

Its  duration  'will  not  certainly  he  curtailed,  if  such  writers 
as  Mr.' Macdonald  continue  to  assuage  its  violence, with  the 
lenitives  of-  their  inflammatory  logic.  Indeed  this  oentieuiari 
appears  himself  to  have  entertained  some  disagreeable  misgiv¬ 
ings  about  the  ^extravagance'  of  his  opinions;  we  hope,  if  hi 
should  chance  to  cast  his  C3'C  over  these  pages,  suspicion  wll 
be  converted  into  certainty. 

In  his  occasional  remarks  on  the  *  domestic  condition  p 
the  country  and  the  state  ,of  agriculture,’  our  traveller  i 
much  more  successful  than, in  his  political  reasonings.  Laint 
it  appears,  is  of  little  value, -except  iu  a  few  instances  when 
the  Scotcli  husbandry  is-  partially  introduced.  ,  The 
ments  of  civilized  life  are  comparalivelj’  little  known  in  De;i 
mark.  Some  of  its  custonis  might  be  changed  to  advantage 
and  our  author  is  peculiarly,  forcible  and  animated  iu  in 
attack  on  ‘  wooden  shoes.’  .(Vol.  I.  p.  80.)  His  peroration  i 

.  Melt  as  I  do,  yet  .public  reason  just, —  I 

—By  conquering  this  n  w‘ world,  compels  me  now 
‘  To  do  what  else,  though  damnM,  I  should  abhor*.* 

So  spake  the  fiend ;  and  with  necessity,  '  * 

'The  tyrant^s  plea,’excusM  his  devilish  deed.* 

Paradise  Lost.  b. 
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1  on|fe  indignant;  ‘  Were  (  king  of  Denmark,  1  wotikl  lay  a 
nlsefc'  upon  them,  and  give  a  bounty  for  leather  tanned 
thsfcthe  bark  of  the  woo<l  which  is  so  abominably  wasted  in 
ur.Iinannfactiire  of  them.’  We  know  not  whether  all  this 
ity  be  desorwd.  In  some  circumstances  they  iiiust  be 
iible ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  they  have  been  hitherto  ad- 
ci  to  adorn  tlie  drawing  room. 

r.  M.  has  given  a  concise  and  not  uninteresting  account 
tpenhagen,  whither  the  resentment  of  a  Danish  officer 
able,!  sent  him  apart  from  his  fellow  prisoners.  His 

on  this  occasion  is  very  fierce ;  and  yet,  in  the  event 
^thorship,  we  think,  it  may  be  considered  on  the  whole 
i-ps,  as  rather  a  desirable  piece  of  ‘  compulsion.*  We 
tiierefore  intercede  for  poor  *  Kanimesherr  -v.  Gbtle 
larnestly  exhort  Mr.  Macdonald  to  reliiupiish  his  sangui- 
>ur|»ose  of  calling  >him  to  account  ‘  at  the  return  of  peace.’ 
lacdonald  appears  to  have  been  singularly  unfortunate 
i  efforts  to  obtain  satisfaction.  Thus,  having  squabbled 
I  considerable  time  with  ‘  the  man  who  had  charge 
jacket  boat’ — he  says,  ‘  I  called  after  him  to  give  me  his 
,  but  he  flew  off  without  returning  any  ansvver.’  Vol.  L 
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ut  130  pages  of  the  second  volume  are  devoted  to  Swe- 
'dr.  M.’s  range  in  this  country,  however,  is  by  no  means 
ensive  as  the  introductory  map  would  seem  to  indicate, 
avels  comprehend  only  that  portion  of  the  coast  which 
etvveen'  Helsiribiirg  and  Gotlienhuvgh ;  while  his  map 
ip  to  the  extremity  of  Finmark.'  The  greater  part  ^ 
servations  on  Sweden  are  condensed  at  Goihenhnrgli, 
g  his  stay  at  this  place,  the  murmurings  of  discontent 
out  into  open  rebellion.  The  partiality  of  , the  people 
nch  politics  was  every  where  visible ;  and  their  disaf- 
iiwii  >  '  the  existing  government  formerl  a  striking  contrast 
‘Her  iP  ^oyitlty  of  their  neighbours.  Mr.  M.  is  a  great  admirer 
I  jj„(ipstavus  Adolphus:  -he  defends  him  with  considerable 
.  ^vhctlf  “”tl  supposes  that  in. the  solitude  of  his  confinement 
exclaim  with  the  hero  of  Utica, 

n  Dell-  ‘ ’Tig  not  ia  Mortals  to  command  success  ;  .  ,  •  ■ 

intagtl  But  we!ll  do  more,  Sempronius,  wc’ll  deserve  it.*-  .  ,  . 

in  I'Pen,’ we  are, .told,  *  has  lost  during  this  war  one  third  of 
\tion  Werficial  extent,  one  fourth  of  its  population,  and  almost 
■^^"^enth'of  its' resources.?  The  present  population  Mr.  M. 
es  at  2,344.(^^.  ■* The  condition  of  the  country  is  al- 
r  miserable.  The  calamities  of  war  have  been  em- 
by  the  severity  of  the  season  and  the  prevalence  of- 
utial  diseases.  Agriculture  is  yet  more  rude  than  in 
The  necessaries  of  life  are  equally  exorbitant  in 


t 
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j>rice;. the  smaller,  coins  are  equally  scarce;  and  the  valj 
ibc  paper  money  is  as  much  depreciated.  •  *  Among  the 
joritv  of  the  people,  there  is  a  general  deficiency  of  e' 
tion.’  The  higher  classes  are  neitlier.  remarkable  for  libc 
of- sentiment  nor  purit}'  of  manners;  but  the  peasantrj-, 
told,  *  are  the  most  innocent  and  harmless  in  Europe,’  (Vt 
,  p.  101  ;)  and  a  few  pages  farther  we  find  that  they  particij 
abound  in  the  virtnhs  of  ‘  drunkenness  and  indolence.’  p. 

The  whole  periotl  of  Mr.  M.’s  coatinuance  in  the  com 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  was  from  the  latter  end  of  Novet 
1808,  to  the  middle  of  March,  1809.  Of  course  he  sawi 
countries  under  great  disadvantages;  and  at  a  sea.son  wb 
he. beautifully  expresses  it,  ‘  every  place  appears  in  c 
bille.’  We  .cannot,  however,  dismiss  his-  volumes  «ii 
observing,  that,  although  in  many  places  open  to  ridiculi 
reproof,’ -they  arc,  upon  the  whole,  by  no  means- devoid  e 
of  interest  or  information.  He  has  dedicated  them  to 
publisher;  probably  agreeing  with  Dr.  Johnson^  that  the 
if  not  tlig  only .  Maecenas  of  -modern  literature,  is  a  b 
bookseller.  W’eare  apt  to  think>  however,  that  this  ra 
Sir  Richardls  first  public  exhibition  in  the  character  of  pa 
and  accordingly  beg  leave  to  offer  him  our  best  congn 
tions  on  the  event. 


Art.  XI.  The  Mountain  Bard ;  consisting  of  Ballads  and 
founded  on  Facts  and  Legendary  Tales.  .  By  James'  Hogg,  : 
'  trick  Shepherd.  8vo.  pp.  230.  price  7s.  Constable  and  Co.  Murr 

ADMIRERS  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy  will  .find  the  principal 
this  volume  much  to  their  taste.  It  contains  ten  Ballads,  ‘  in 
tion  of  the'Ancients’,  founded  on  traditionary  tales,  and  illustraw 
notes ;  resembling,  in  every  thing  but  antiquarian  lore,  thou 
quailing,  many'  of  the  pieces  in  the  ‘  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  1 
The  other  poems  are  original,  composed  on  different  occasions^  i 
•various  kinds  of  measure  and  shades  of  dialect.  They  are  not  j- 
julously  moral  or  delicate  ;  nor  marked  with  extraordinary  indica! 
poetic  talent.  The  ballads,  however,  are  far  more  interesting  than  tbi 
nal  poems.  A  Memoii  of  the  Author  is  prefixed  ;  from  which  it  i 
that  his  education  was  of  the  most  contracted  kind,  that  he  discov 
remaikable  powers  in  .early  life,  that  he  has  been  employed  from 
hood  in  the  .occupation  of  a  shepherd,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
read ‘  William' Wallace,’ and ‘tlie  Gentle  Shepherd,*  which  he 
bad  b«n  in  prose,  or  in  the  metre  of  the  Psalms ;  that  in  tb 
1793,  when  lie  was  about  twenty-two,  he  began  to  write  veri 
tempted  something  in  the  dramatic  style,  and  at  length,  on  sees 
blinstrclsy  of  tl^e  Border,  ‘  chose  a  number,  of  traditional 
set  about  imitating  tlie  different  manners  of  the  ^ncients  *  h 
original  piece,  perhaps,'  the  tale  of  Sandy  Tod,  describing  the 
a.  peasant,  on  finding  his.  intended  bride  had  become  a  motl; 
suggested  by,  seeing  a  young  man  in  a  state  of  derangement,  '' 
^uotc'  the’  last  '(’Cfses  of  this  poem. 


riiillips’s  Letter  to  the  Lkcrrj  of  Loi'ulon.  lO^S 

•  •  •  ,  I  ♦  ' 

<  Petrified,  and  dumb  w’ horror,  '  i  ^ 

Sandy  fled,  he  kendna  where ; 

Never  heart' than  his  was  sorer,  *  ^  ‘ 

It  was  raair  than  he  cou’d  bear ! 

f  Seven  days  on  yonder  mountiiia  ^ 

Lay  he.sobbin%  late  an’  soon,  .  / 

Till  discovered  by  a  fountain. 

Railin’  at  the  dowy  .moon. 

•  Weepin’  a’. the  day  he’d  wander 

Through  yon  dismal  glen  alane;  * 

By  the  sti*eam  at  night  wad  dander,  »  .  ^ 

Ravin’  owr  his  Sally’s  name.  , 

•  Shun’d*  an’  pitied  by  the  world,  . 

Long  a  humblin’  sight  was  he. 

Till  that  fatal  moment  hurled 

Him  to  lang  eternity.  .  . 

Sittin’  on  yon  cliff  sae  rocky. 

Fearless  as  the  boding  crow, — 

No,  my  dear,  I  winna  shock  ye 
Wi’  the  bloody  scene  below. 

.  ^  By  yon  aek,  decayed  an*  rottin, 

Where  the  hardy  woodbin  twines, 

Now,‘  in  peace,  he  sleeps  forgotten  ;  ' 

Owr  his  head  these  simple  lines: — 

‘‘  Lovers,  pause,  while  I  implore  ye 

Still  to  walk  in  virtue’s  road;  .  . 

An’  to  say,  when  ye  gang  o’er  me,  7  ... 

Lack  a-day,  for  SaiSy  Tod  1”  pp.  161— 163u  , . 

I.  Letter  to  ,  the  Livery  of  London^  relative  to  the  Views 
e  Writer  in  executing  the  Office  of  Sheiiffi  By  Sir  Richard 
ips,  Knt.  One  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  cr. 
pp.  300.  Price  5f.  .Phillijps,  1808.  .  •  ,  , 

\.TEVER.may  have  been  the  m^/zV^  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,— 
subject  with  wliich  we  are  not  .anxious  to  meddle,— and  whatever 
regularities  or  misrepresentations  he  nuiy  in  the.  warmth  and  for- 
>3  of  his  zeal  have  committed,  we  deem  it  only  strict  justice  to 
ithis  unexampled. diligence  in  the  discharged  his  duties,  and 
x:tion  and  (as  far  as  possible)  reformation  of  abuses  within  his 
tion,  deserves  the  imitation  of  ail  his  successors,  and  the  gratitude 
constituents  and  his  country.  Every  .person  who  is  desirous  to 
i  what  way  the  office  should  be  executed,  with  what  benefit  to 
^lic  an  intelligent  active  man  may  occupy  important  stations,  what 
room  there  is .  for  reform  in  most  parts  of  the  administration  of 
even  in  d  country  tsffieie  it  certainly,  is  leas  corrupt  and  .oppr«- 
in  any -where  eUe  in  Europe, — should  by  all  means  read  this  pub- 
•  It  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  R.  P.  should  have  met  with 
^  and  opposition;  a  considerable  portion  would  unquestioD'^bly 
Hen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man  of  similar  diligence,  ip  sphe 
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of  the  best  established  reputation  for  discretion,  integrity,  an: 
interestedness.  We  sincerely  hope  Sir  George  Onesiphorus  Paul,^ 
merit  appears  very  conspicuous  in  these  pages,  will  not  suffer  dis;^ 
ment  or  clamour  to  abate  his  ardour,  or  suspend  his  activity,  in  the 
cause  he  has  undertaken.  It  is  not  for  tlie  follower  of  HOWAR 
despair.  Assistance  may  arise  to  him  from  some  able  and  indep? 
Representative  of  the  Conimons  in  Parliament ;  and  the,  press  is 
Beside  the  Letters  of  this  gentleman,  the  Appendix  to  the  present 

contains  some  valuable  documents  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate 

__  » 

The  following  extract  is  a  sort  of  recapitulation  of  the  topics  ilhs 
in  the  Sheriff's  ‘  Letter.' 

_  « 

*  It  cannot  be  denied^  That  the  freeholders’  book,  whence  all 
are  struck,  should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible’ :  *  That  no  p 
should  be  detained  in  any  prison,  not  under  the  controul  of  the  Si 
except  those,  under  temporary  examination,  and  those  suffering  u 
sentence  of  tlie  law' :  ‘  That  any  [no]  man  should  be  subject  to  r.i 
or  punishment,  after  a  grand  jury  of  his  country  have  declare! 
there  exists  no  ground  of  accusation  against  him’:  ‘That  iti 
duty  of.  every  Sheriff  to  visit  the  prisons  within'  his  jiirisdictioT, 
to  protect  his  prisoners  from  -  undue  severities,  and  from  the  impii 
of  subordinate  agents' :  ‘  That  no  suffering  should  be  inflicted  in  pJ 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  safe  custody’  :  ‘  That  Nd 
is  much  too  small  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is  appropnj 
‘  That  twice  as  many  debtors  have  been  detained  for  several  years  i 
Giltspur-street  compter,  as  tlie.  place  w^as  built  to  accommodate' :  * 
Ludgate  is  far  too  small  to  be  a  place  of  imprisonment  for  unton 
citizens  of  London' :  ‘  That  the  present  gaol  fees,  in  London,  are 
bitant  and  oppressive,  and  that  gaolers  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  | 
rather  than  by  the  victims  of  misery  and  want’ ;  ‘That  no  manii 
responsible  to  laws  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  consequently 
penal  laws  of  England  should  be  reduced  to  an  intelligible  system 
circulated  through  society  by  every  possible  means’ :  ‘  That  punis 
should  be  apportioned  to  crimes,  and  that  young  offenders  shot) 
•  be  confounded  with  old  and  hardened  criminals’ :  ‘  fhat  no  crre.1 


nishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  offenders,  than  has  been  adjui^ 
the  law,  and  consequently  that  those  ought  not  to  be  vlrtuall; 
triated  for  life,'  [no  means  of  return  being  provided  for  convicts]  ‘ 
sentence  extended  only  to  a  limited  term’ :  ‘  That  the  law  oc; 
all  penal  cases,  to  set  bounds  to  the  discretion  of  judges' : 
juries  ought  to  be  taken  from  persons  of  various  occupations  and’ 
local  interests' :  ‘  That  grand  juries  should  consist  of  persons  < 
highest  respectability  ;  brought  together  from  various  districts,  3 
dependent  of  every  kind  of 'influence' :  ‘That  tliose  special  juriti 
try  causes  between  the  crown  and  the  subject,  in  tlie  Exch-ij 
•  Crown  office,  should  be  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  influcrJ 
should  be  chosen  strictly  according  to  the  letter  of  the  statutes  ^ 
their  regulation':  ‘That^iwy  [no]  person  under  arrest  on. mesne | 

.should  be  detained  owing  to  any  pretence  of  risk  to  the  Sherift 
^  risk  may  be  removed  by.  a  simple  arrangement’  :  ‘That  those < 
ar-*ested  on  mesne  process,  should  be  protected  from  the  imposis 
the  officers  immediately  concerned  in  the  arrest  and  detention. 

‘  such  atone  are  the  objects  insisted  on  in  this  dhcusiion  f 
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j^rt,  XlIT*  Scrij^ural  Illustrations  of  the  Thirty^nim  Articles  of  the  Church 
I  of  England j  with  a  Practical  Comment  upon  each  Article  ;  affectionately 
intended  to  promote  religious  Pe;!ce  and  Unity.  By  Samuel  Wix^ 
A.  M.  Rector  of  Inworth,  in  the  county  of  tlssex  ;  and  Vicar  of  Su 
Bartholomew  the  Less,  London.  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  363.  Price  85.  bdi* 
Rivingtons,  London.  1808. 

rHE  modesty  of  this  writer  is  only  surpassed  by  his  obstinacy.  Though 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  divines,  of  the  last  century,  fureign  and 
omestic,  amongst  dissenters  and  in  the  Church,  earnestly  recommended 
simplification  of  Christianity,  an  improvement  of  it  suited  to  the  advanced 
ate  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  vehemently  urged  the  utter  abandon- 
lent  of  all  creeds,  and  confessions,  and  articles  of  faith — he  persists  To 
linking,  that,  as  the  Reformers  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  study  and 
I  much  drference  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  as  irodem  theologians, 
is  probable  they  possessed  as  accurate  a  notion  of  its  dbetrines ;  and  that, 
i  they  were  not  solicitous  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  proud  philoso- 
ly  or  a  worldly  policy,  few  errors  could  have  crept  into  those  summa* 
of  their  faith,  which  they  published  af  different  times  and  on  various 
xasions.  In  fact,  he  is  simple  enough  to  suppose  that  the  thirty-nine 

the  whole,  express  the  sense  of  the  oracles  of  truth. 

livided  the  longer  articles  into  paragraphs,  and  subjoined  to 
ph  the  passages  of  scripture,  from  which  he  imagines  it  was 
ach  article  is  followed  by  a  comment,  designed,  from  a  view 
timents  comprehended  in  the  article,  to  excite  devotional 
1  recommend  virtuous  practice.  The  compilation  displays 
diligence,  is  consistent  with  the  articles  it  illustrates,  and 
)irit  of  modest  piety. 

The  Land  VeduePs  Assistant:  being  Tables  on  an  im- 
lan,  for  calculating  the  Value  of  Estates.  By  R.  Hudson. 

Price  Ss.  6d.  Cradock  and  Joy.  1809. 
le  book  contains  tables  that  give,  by  inspection,  the  value  of. 
m  one  acre  to  an  hundred,  through  all  the  subdivisions  of 
perches,  and  at  every  rate,  increasing  by  sixpences,  from  1 
)  pounds  per  acre.  ^  The  arrangement  is  such,  that  the  value 
quantity  of  acres,  foods,  and  perches,  may  always  be  found 
ion  of  three,  or  at  most  of  four  lines ;  while,  in  using  other 
necessary  to  add  together  five  or  six.  These  tables  will 
It  only  to  valuers  of  the  rent  of  land,  but  in  estimating  the 
paid  for  work  done  at  any  rate  per  acre.  .  The  book  is  neatly 
y  printed ;  and  we  wish  it  may  meet  with  encouragement. 


•  XV.  The  Manners  of  the  Ancient  Israelites;  containing  an  Ac- 
ount  of  the  Peculiar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  Laws,  Polity,  Religion, 
^cts.  Arts,  and  Trades,  Division  of  Time,  Wars,  Captivities,  Disper- 
and  present  State.  Written  originally  in  French,  by  Claude 
leury,  &c.  &c.  With  a  short  Account  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
^aritans.  The  whole  much  enlarged  from  the  principal  Writers  on 
wish  Antiquities,  by  Adam  Clarke,  JL,  L.  D.  The  I'hird  Edition, 
‘th  many  Ad jitions  and  Improvements.  8vo.  pp.  4fp(l.  price  8$. 
‘ynes,  1809. 

and  improved  edition  of  this  valuable  work  affords  an  oppor* 
unity  of  recommending  it  to  our  readers,  which  we  are  unwilling  to 
though  a  former  impression  of  it  was  noticed  in  our  first  volume. 
<•  V.  4  K 
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Brewster’s  Sermon. 


The  original  work  of  Fleury  is  a  very  excellent  compendium  of  infomij, 
lion  concern'hg  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  Byt 
the  copious  insertions  anfl  supplements  furnished  by  Dr,  Clarke  on  i 
most  all  the  topics  illustrated  '  y  Fleuryiand  more  particularly  his  chapten 
on  the  Hebrew  poetry,  the  Hebrew  music,  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammeda! 
fasts  and  purifications  as  illustrative  of  the  Jewish,  the  present  state  @ 
the  Jews,  their  ancient  liturgy,  and  his  interestii^  account  of  the  ancles 
and  modem  state  of  the  Samaritans,*  render  the  English  edition  almost 
new  work  ;  and  induce  us*  cordially  to  recommend  it  in  the  words  of 
late  Bishop  Horne,  as  ^  an  excellent  Introduction  to  die  reading  of 
Old  Testament,  which  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  per 
son/  There  is  no  publication,  we  diink,  so  well  suited  to  the  conveoieo 
of  those,  who  are  desirous  of  correctly  understanding  the  Jewish  Scrl 
tures,  but  cannot  appropnate  much  money  to  the  purchase,  or  much  ti 
to  the  perusal,  of  books.  The  present  edition  is  improve4  by  the  im 
tion  of  many  notes  on  different  subjects ;  a  better  arrangement  of  tin 
appendixes  ;  an  enlargement  of  the  index  ;  and  the  adoption  of  the 
tavo  size,  and  a  larger  letter. 


n  i 
»  r 


I 


Art.  XVI.  Variety;  or.  Selections  and  Essays,  consisting  of  Aneo 
dotes.  Curious  Facts,  Interesting  Narratives,  with  occarional  Refle 
tions.  By  Priscilla  Wakefield.  12mo.  ^pp*  250.  Price;  4*8.  M 
,  Dai  ton  and  Co.  1809. 


|F  ‘  variety*  of  subject  could  compensate  for  the  absence  of  almost  eve 
other  merit  in  a  ^ok,  Mrs.  Wakefield’s,  compilation  would  deserve 
higher  character  than  v/e  can  honestly  give  it.  It  contains,  no  dou 
curious,  though  well-known  or  uninstructive  anecdotes,  and  some  salut 
though  obvious  truths  ;  but  the  want  of  plan,  connection,' and  appar 
purpose,  is  very  detrimental  to  its  attractiveness  and  utility. 


I 


Ir 

i*S! 


I 
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Art.  XVII.  On  the  Rriigiotts  Improvement  of  Prisons  :  a  Sermon  prea 
ed  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,  at  the  Assizes  holden  tb^ 
August  10,  1808.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  on.  Subjects  c 
netted  with  the  Sermon.  By  John  Brewster,  M.  A*  Rector  of  K 
marshall,  Vicar  of  Grcatham,  and  one  of  his  Majesty *8  Justices,  of 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Durham.  8vo.  pp.  40.  Price  Is.  Riv 
tons,  1808. 


i  i 

r  .  \ 

I J 
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[7  RE  long,  we  hope,  the  public  altention  will  be  very  generally  dire 
to’  the  state  of  our  prisons,  and  eventually  to  the  penal  system  it* 
as  well  as  to  all  departments  of  its  administration.  It  is  a  matter  of 
toriety,  and  has  even  been  confessed  from  the  bench,  that  imprisonment 
it  is  now  managed,  instead  of  producing  any  thin^  like  reformatior 
those  who  are  confined  either  on  suspicion  or  conviction,  alrhost  invarL' 
aggravates  their  depravity .  and  ensures  their  ruin.  The  ^  most  impo 
branch  of  the  system  of  reform  which  we  hope  to  see  at  least  taken 
consideration  before  the  expiration  of  the^‘  jubilee  year*,  is  undoubt 
the  provision  of  adequate  aud  '  appropriate  religious  instruction  for  c 
jail  in  t  e  empire.  In  this  particular  branch,  every  thing  is  yet  to  be 
vised  and  effected.  *  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  hitherto  done 
the  temporal  comfort  of  the  prisoner,  notwithstanding  visiting  magi^ 
and  humane  keepers,  nothing,’  (says  our  worthy  preachei^  ‘  I  beli 
may  repeat  the  word  in  general  terms,  nothing  effectual  has  been  done, 
one  large  evangelical  principle^  towards  hii  conversion  and  suLivf 
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reformation.^  It  seems  to  have  been  Mr,  Brewster’s  dcsi ‘Ot  to  pomt  out 
the  il«rce8sity  of  adopting  /ome  measures  to  promote  the  rchgious  improve¬ 
ment  of  pnsoners,  ar.d  the  specific  objects  they'  should  have  in  view,  ra¬ 
ther  thaii  to  suggest  any  measures  in  particular.  'The  a  ts  of  the  thir- 
steenth  and  twenty  second  of  his  present  Majesty  leave  the  appoiot- 
-ment  of  chaplains  and  the  regulation  of  their  duty  to  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrates,  and  specify  the  salary  at  much'too  low  a  sum  to  be  ge- 
Inerally  applicable.  ‘  A  prison,’  says  Mr.  B.  ^  is  a  parish  and  some  of 
them,  not  to  mention  that  they  are  very  disagreeable,  are  very  populous 
parishes.  The  appointment  of  chaplains,  however,  will  have  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  burdening  the  country,  multiplying  jobs,  and  augmenting 
ptronage,  unless  projier  persons  are  discovered  and  appointed.  If  mere 
reading  of  the  liturgy,  or  of  an  appropriate  service  as  suggested,  by  Mr. 
Brewster,  be  all  that  is  expected,  it  may  be  procured  with  Jittle  trouble 
od  at  a  trivial  expence ;  but  if  real  amendment  is  desired  the  minister 
liust  be  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  excellent  preacher  of  this  discourse, 
demust  not  be  of  opinion,  that  prisoners  or  even  convicts  are  depraved 
%yond  recovery,  that  reformation  is  improbable  in  proportion  to  the  raag- 
iitude  of  the  offence  committed,  that  instruction  in  moral  duties  is  sum- 
ieot  to  mend  ihe  heart,  that  justification  by  faith  is  a  methodistical  ab- 
urdity,  that  the  ioHuence  of  the  Spirit  is  a  dream  of  enthusiasm^  or  (as 
e  know  has  been  thought  and  said  by  an  ordinaiy,)  that  ‘  too  much 
layer  would  only  make  the  prisoner  melancholy,  and  do  him  no  good, 
t  being  only  necessary  for  him  to  say  with  sincerity,  *  Lord,  have  mercy 
pon  me  nor  must  he  be  willing  to  encourage  the  dreadful  delusion 
f  trusting  to  the  form  of  absolution,  in  the  established  service.  On  this 
nd  several  other  topics.  Mr  Brewster  has  some  vei'y  judicious  remarks, 
th  in  the  Sermon  and  the  Appendix.  We  are  happy  to  find  the  estima- 
le  Lecturer  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  rendering  this  service  to  his 
ountry  and  his  kind.* 


XVIII.  Rudigar  ths  Dane^  a  Legendary  Tale.  By  Eaglesfield 
Smith,  Esq.  l^nio.  pp.  price  2s.  Johnson,  1809. 

F  Mr.  Eaglesfield  Smith  will  be  satisfied  with  the  faini  praise  of  having 
imitated  the  ancient  ballads  with  tolerable  success,  we  must  own  ihai 
also  is  his  due.  _ 

rt,  XIX.  j4n  Essay  on  Government.  By  PhiJopatria,  (Mrs.  R.  F. 
A.  Lee.)  8vo.  pp.  S50.  price  7s.  6d.  bds.  J.  J.  Stockdale.  I809« 
OME  ot  our  fair  readers  will  pei+iaps  be  alarmed  at  the  title  of  this 
work.  But  we  can  assure  them  Mrs.  Lee  is  no  traitor  to  her  sex  ; 
discloses  none  of  the  secrets  of  an  art,  in  which  among’  all  civiliv.ed 
pie  they  have  ever  been  reputed  to  excel.  The  kind  of  ‘  government’ 
ich  she  professes  to  illustrate,  is  not  that  of  an  individual,  or  a  family, 
t  of  a  nationr—  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  should  afford  many 
gioal  views  of  a  subject,  which  is  in  some  respects  so  familiar  as  to  ad« 
I  little  novelty  of  rciuark,  in  others  so  recondite  an  J  abstruse  as  to  re- 
e  the  most  diligent  investigation  of  the  most  philosophical  mind.  In 
dog  and  publishing  this  work,  she  has  been  actuated,  it  seems,  by  a 
irit  of  patriotism,  and,  if  we  rightly  understand  her,  by  the  res  angms* 
domi ;  we  are  therefo  re  the  more  unwilling  to  sacrifice  gallantry  to 
by  intimating  our  apprehensions,  that  her  subject  will  not  excite 
h  attention  from  her  own  sex,  nor  her  manner  of  discussing  it  from  ours* 
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Naunton’s  Mcmoks  of  Robert  Cary. 


Art.  XX.  A  Ne*w  Picture  of  the  Isle  of  WighU  illustrated  with  Thir, 
.  ty-Six  Plates,  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  Viev^  throughout 
•  the  Island,  in  imitation  of  the  Original  Sketches,  drawn  and  engraved 
by  William  Coo  <e.  Xo  which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Account  c( 
..  the  Island,  and  a  Voyage  round  its  Coast.  8vo.  pp.  170  price  .1/.  1/ 
boards.  Ver nor  and  Co.  1808. 


lAi 


lut 

the 

nd 


/E  supposed  there  had  been  Pictures  enough  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
but  not  so  the  booksellers.  In  the  present  publication,  great  us? 
has  evidentlv  been  made  of  the  more  considerable  works  :  but  the  con?= 
piler  has  favoured  us  with  a  few  blunders  of  his  own.  His  attic  tan* 
and  ^  ramrnatical  accuracy  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  two  srr,| 
tences.  His  taste;  in  a  cursory  ‘  Account  of  the  IslandS  he  comes te 

(without  meaning  any  punj 


the  subject  of*  Fertility  ;  thi8%  he  says,  * 
is  a  fertile  .  His  accuracy;  in  die  first  .sentence  of  his  Devscrip.! 


tion  of  the  Plates,  referring  to  Carisbrook  Castle,  he  gives  us  a  norat 
native  without  a  verb  ;  *  Independent  of  its  claims  as  a  monument  ci 
remote  antiquity,  the  strong  fortress^  whose  history  is  of  high  renown  \i 
the  island  anrinis,  and  within  whose  walls  have  occurred  scenes  ofgre.; 
importance  to  the  general  history  of  our  country,  this  castle  highly  me 
^  rits  observation  from  its  picturesque  situation,  and  the  beauties  of  iti 
venerable  remains/  The  commodious  size,  neatness  ot  the  typography 
and  number  of  the  plates,  will  pr  )bably  recommend  the  book  to  soiik| 
share  of  the  public  notice.  The  plates  are  very  slightiy^  though  spirit¬ 
edly,  execute  d :  they  are  in  fact  *  mere  sketches^  often  conveying  ru 
just  idea  of  the  scenery,  except  to  a  person  who  has  visited  it.  Tk 
proportion  of  gentlemen’s  houses,  and  merely  domestic  every-day  view 
is  by  far  too  large. 
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Art.*  XXL  I'hf  New  Whole  Duty  f  Prefer  ;  containing  Fifty-Six  h 
mily  Prayers,  suitable  for  Morning  and  Evening  for  every  Day  in  U 
Week  ;  and  a  Variety  of  other  Devotions  and  Thanksgivings  forpait 
cular  Persons,  Circumstances,  and  Occasions.  12mo.  pp.  400.  Pik 
V  4s.  6d.  Scatchard  and  Co.  1809.  . 


^pHE  sentiments  expressed  in  these  forms  appear  to  us,  on  the  wh 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  English  church  ;  and  the  i 


lyuj 


guage,  with  some  exceptions,  correct  and  appropriate. 
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Art.  XXII  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  written 
Himself  And  FragmerUa  Regalia:  being, a  History  of  Queen  Eli?^ 
beth’s  Favourites.  Py  Sir  Robert  Naunton.  8vo.  pp.  300.  price  lOs.  * 
Constable  and  Co.  1809. 


*t  an 
lOf  th 


^T^'HEdE  curious  documents  well  deserved  republication,  and  may 
^  recommended  as  worth  reading  to  those  who  are  not  already 
<iuainted  with  them.  The  former,  as  the  editor  observes,  contains 
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inttrestioi'  account  of  some  important  passages  in  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
throws  peculiar  light  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  queen.’  I 
Fragmenta  Regalia  comprises  very  spirited  characters  of  the  queen, 
the  eminent  statesmen  and  warriors  of  her  court,  drawn  up  by  Sir 
bert  Naunton,  himself  a  courtier.  Several  useful  notes  are  added  by 
editor. 
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fABT.  XXIII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Qintlemen  and  PublUhert  who  have  works  in  the  firess^  will  oblige  the 
]0iuclors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information  (ftost 
? the  subject f  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works;  which  they  may 
\kml  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


s 

t 


It  Rev  Mr.  Dibdin  has  just  completed 
4  volume  of  his  lou^  promised  edition 
i’8  and  Hcrbeit^s  Typographical 
tics  of  Great  Britain.  It  i^  expected 
cits  appearance  in  the  course  of  the 
j  month,  (December).  The  first  vo- 
vill  contain:  I,  Ames’s  Preface, 

ipjous  notes.  2.  Memoirs  of  Ames, 
late  R’charJ  Gough,  Esq.  with  addi- 
notes;  and  a  plate  of  Ames’s  arms, 
Inother  of  his  portrait  in  miniature. 
(lt?KTt’s  Preface  with  notes.  4.  Some 
Iptof  William  Herbert  ;  with  a  plate 
p^^rms,  and  another  of  hi.^  portrait  in 
f|^ien»al  dress.  5.  Preliminary  Dis- 

■bn  concerning  the  rise  and  early  pro- 
K|f  engraving,  and  ornamental  print- 
il  mtaining  a  great  number  or  curious 
Inlendid  wood-cuts,  being  fac-siuiiies 
U-nt  prints  and  ornamental  capital 
k  6.  The  Life  of  Caxton,  with  copi- 
and  t  hree  portraits  of  him^  with 
'filling  of  his  biographer,  Mr.  Lewis, 
laivunt  ot  books  printed  by  William 
k;  this  latter  division  forms  the 
-wpcirt  of  the  volume  ;  making,  w  it!*  the 
^•kiieiits,  upwards  of  400  pages  ;  and 
ik  iorned  with  a  number  of  wood-cuts, 
1}  fac-simile  of  thost*  to  be  found  in 
ws  books.  The  entire  voUime  will 
i  A  about  600  pages;  and,  exclusively 
kuts  incorporated  in  the  text,  there 
1  h  copper  plates  of  the  different 

by  Caxton,  and  five  mezzotinto 
portraits ;  namely,  of  Ames,  Her- 
klaittaire,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
Aead,  as  well  as  a  copper-plate  fac- 
unique  print,  singularly  illus- 
j-fiof  the  early  history  of  engraving, 
.nist  volume  will  include  the  whole 
wis’s  Life  of  Caxton,  with  currecti- 
pi  additions  ;  and  is  intended  to  form 
k‘l  basis  of  the  history  ef  printing, 
'  and  bibliography,  in  the  fifteenth 
A }  AS  far  as  these  subjects  are  con- 
^flwith  an  account  of  the  books  print- 
>  *»ame  period.  - 

^K’fomek  (the  proprietor  of  the  cabi- 
representing  The  Canterbury  PU- 
iff  ^ill  shortly  publish  an  historical 
portrait  of  Mr.  Waller  Scotty 
i  admired  picture  painted  by  Rae- 
pMr.  Constable  of  Edinburgh,  which 


fippearcd  it  the  last  exhibition  of  Scottish 
paintings.  The  Print  will  be  29  inches  by  I4* 

In  the  press,  and  about  Christmas  will  be 
published,  i  new  School  Book  by  Mr.  Greig, 
(author  of  several  works  on  education,) 
inlitled  the  World  displayed,  or  the  Cha- 
racteristic  Features  of  Nature  un<l  Art  Ex¬ 
hibited,  btMug  a  concise  View  oi  Geography, 
particularly  the  British  Isles,  of  Map#, 
their  varieties,  principles,  lines  of  them, 
their  use  by  problems,  curious  animals,  &c. 
extraordinary  efforts  of  human  Art  and 
Jiulustry,  Mechanical  Powers,  Biography, 
&c.  intended  for  youth  in  general,  exhibiting 
to  tliem  an  outline  of  the  most  striking  parti 
of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world ;  com¬ 
prehending  a  fund  of  useful  information  ; 
interspersed  with  appropriate  reflections. 

Shortly  will  be  published  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  a  New  Spelling  Book,  called  the  New 
British  Spelling  B(»uk. 

Also,  in  a  few  weeks  will  \re  publishril  by 
Mr.  Greig,  School  Geography,  on  a  new 
and  easy  plan ;  comprising  not  only  a  com¬ 
plete  general  description,  but  much  topo¬ 
graphical  information  in  order,  exhibiting 
thi  ee  distinct  parts,  yet  forming  one  con¬ 
nected  whole  ;  adapted  to  evt^ry  class  of 
learners,  with  many  useful  Maps. 

Mr.  Semple,  author  of  a  Journey  in 
Spain,  &c.  has  recently  pcrfoimed  a  second 
tour  through  the  Southern  part  of  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula  :  during  which  he  visited  several 
important  places  not  noticed  in  bis  funner 
work.  The  observations  made  during  this 
Journey  will  be  shortly  published  in  one 
volume  small  octavo,  and  the  wnrk  will 
be  embellished  by  a  variety  4>f  plates,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  several  of  the  provinces. 

Captain  Henderson  has  in  the  press  an 
Account  of  the  British  Settlement  of  Hondu¬ 
ras;  to  which  are  added,  sketches  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Mosquito  In¬ 
dians.  It  will  be  speedily  published  in  out 
small  octavo  volume. 

The  publication  is  commenced  of  Historic 
Anecdotes  and  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  Sir  Jonah  'Barrington,  one  of 
his  Majesty’s  Counsel  at  Law,  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  Ireland,  and 
Member  of  the  latt  Irish  Parliament,  for 
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the  Cities  of  Til  am  and  Ctogher.  This  work  Professor  White  will  shortly 
will  comprisi'  a  Membir  of  Irish  Atfuhrs  under  the  title  of  Syiiopsis  Criseoi ; 
pniicipally  for  the  last  twenty  years  (from  bachianae,  an  explanation,  in 
1160  to  1800),  and  particularly  ot  the  length,  of  t<he  marks  and  abbreviation 
Vnkiu.tracea  from  its  OQust  lemoic  causes,  by  Gria^sbaeii  in  bis  edition  of  tL 

to  tliose  of  its  final  completion. — It  will  also  Testainent. 

comprise  the  interesting  era  of  the  Irish  An  iintheritic  Narrative  of  four  ^ 
Volunteers,  the  Regency,  and  the  Rel>el-  8irl(Hicc  at  Tongataboo,  one  nf  ilipp. 
lion  ;  interspersed  with  Anecdotes  a 'd  Cha-  Isbiinls,  Ly  a  Gentleman,  who  wenii 
racters  heretofore  unpublishecL  As  this  is  in  the  Dufr,  under  Capt.  Wilson,  iii 

Intended  to  be  a  curious  Record  of  the  faithfully  coriiposed  from  his  own  ri 

Causes  and  Etfects  of  two  repugnant  Revo-  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  rN 

lotions,  in  one  Country,  within  a  period  of  with  an  Ap^Hfiidix  by  an  eminent  wru 
eighteen  years,  it  will  necessarily  eaibrace  speedily  l)e^nblished. 
many  Subjects,  and  distingiii>b  many  lead-  George  hiiisor.  Esq.  author  of  the  ! 

ing  CImracters  ;  the  Author,  therefore,  will  ple;>  of  Morality,  has  nearly  ready  h 

endeavour  to  authenticate  this  Memoir  by  licatioa  the  first  part  ot  a  Treatise ; 
actual  proofs,  when  within  his  reach,  and  tioual  GoN^irnment. 

(when  such  are  out  nf  his  power)  to  direct  Mr.  Charles  Bell  will  shortly  J 
the  R(  ader  to  projicr  sources  whence  infor-  Letters  concerning  diseast's  of  the  Ui 

mation  may  be  derived,  so  far  as  the  nature  in  an  octavo  volume  with  plates, 

of  such  a  History,  or  the  course  of  such  an  A  translation  of'M.  <le  Guignes’s  V 

undertaking,  will  admit.  In  the  course  of  the  and  Traveds  to  Pekin,  Manilla, 
publication  will  be  given  a  "real  nuuiber  of  Isle  of  France,  between  1184  and  18<' 

Portraits  of  the  remarkable  Characters  both  shortly  be  published  in  a  quarto  t 

of  England  and  Ireland,  all  engraved  by  Mr.  similar  to  Mr.  Barrow’s  Account  ofC 

Heath,  from  original  paintings  or  drawings  Major  Moor’s  India  Pautheon  ir 
by  Hamilton,  Shoe,  CommcHord,  &.c.  With  quarto,  with  a  great  number  of  pii 
many  faosiinihs  of  Litters  and  other  cu-  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
rious  Doeuipents,  and  Vignettes  of  remark-  Mr.  Robert  Huish  has  m  f()i»3 
able  Events.  The  who’e  will  form  an  in-  at  the  press,  a  Poem  called  the  IVr 
teresting  collection  of  Pcditical  Transactions,  in  ten  cantos, 
in  many  of  which  the  Author  bore  a  con-  A  new  edition,  in  octavo,  of  Mr. 
tiderable  part,  and  wili  make  k»M>\vn  to  Na:•|•ali^  e  oi  his  brother  0«n<M  al  S 

posterity  the  Characters  and  the  Persons  Moore’s  Campaign  in  Spain,  will  aj  p 

of  the  in(>st  remarkolwe  Political  Actors  a  »ew  days. 

during  these  eventful  periods.  This  work,  Mi.  Hare’s  ^Treatise  on  the  r  -n- 
prii.teil  (in  parts)  iti  mperini  (juarto,  on  the  God  toward  the  liumau  species,  and 

line  St  vellum  p  iper,  hot-pn'ssed,  and  exe-  D  vine  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  la’r 

cut»-d  in  the  very  best  style,  is  intended  to  lished  for  subser  bers  only,  is  now  rr 

be  pubiisiud  every  two  months  till  the  •  ing, and  will  appear  in  the  cour^e 

whole  is  comp’Cted.  1'he  firt  Part  is  month. 

embellished  with  an  elegantly  engiaved  A  new  edition  of  .James’s  Militar 
title  page  and  v’guette,  also  w^ith  por.raits  tionary,  with  the  atidition  of  upw; 

of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  Earl  of  Clare,  Earl  three  thousand  Fiench  and  English 

of  Moira,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  J.  P.  wril  .shortly  be  published. 

Currao,  Esq.  and  E.  K.  Bush,  Esq.  Each  An  octavo  edition,  in  four  volum*^ 
Part  w HI  contain  ^ix  or  eight  engravings,  Ser'e>  of  Letters  betwren  Mrs.  Cat' 
and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  letter-  M‘Ss Talbot,  will  appear  in  the 
.prtss#  I'be exact  number  of  parts  cannot  next  month. 

«s  yet  be  detennined  ;  bn*  wdl  be  continued  '  A  new  and  enlarged  ediiion  of 
'  to  as*  to  make,  two  complete  imperial  quarto  wen’s  Hints  on  AgricuUiir**,  fer  dinr 
volumes.  With  the  last  part  the  Appendix  &c.  will  be  pubaslied  in  the  co 
and  Index  will  be  giv»  n  gratis.  The  price  the  month,  with  additional  plates, 
of  r  ach  Pait  (on  being  delivered)  will  be  one  M<ssrs.  Leigh  aiul  S.  Jiotheby  ’ 
guiM'a ;  and  for  proof  impressions  (the  first  tlie  following  Libraries  in  the  O' 
hundred)  the  letter  prt  ss  printed  on  the  the  present  season, 
frnest  elephant  draw'iiig  paper,  two  guineas  1.  The  very  extensive  and 
eac  h.''  The  first  part  has  just  appeared.  Medical  Library  of  I  homas  Be(ldo€>i 
Jonathan  Stokes,  M.  D.  has  in  considera-  of  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  lately  ^ 
ble  forwardness  at  the  press,  a  Botanical  2.  Tlie  entire  valuable  Library  of: 
Materia  Med ira ;  consisting  of  the  general  Prederick  Nicolay,  Esq.  of  St. 
and  specific  characters  of  the  plants  used  Place;  containing  a  very  choice 'y 
in  medicine  and  diet,  w  ith  synonyms  and  of  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  L' 
refeiecces  to  medical  Authors.  Z,  Avery  largt  and  rare  Coliectioo 
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Mano«rnpts;  containing 
narie*,  Books  on  Mytholojjy,  H  story, 
Travels  ot  Missionaries,  and  Miscel- 
j  to  whieh  is  ad<ie<i,  a  very  choice 
oil  in  PtTsinn  and  Arabic.  4.  The 
}r^*Tved  Part  of  Vocal  and  Instrii- 
Music  in  score,  of  Edmund  Thomas 
Ksq.  de<*ea««l.  5. The  ManuM’ripts 
intci  Odlect'ons  for  the  History  of- 
Unirc.  the  Rev.  Stcbbin^  Shhw,* 
1 ;  and  all  the  co^jies  remaining 
together  with  copper-plates,  and 
ights  in  the  work.  The  Collections 
iiicripts  are  very  numerous,- as  likc- 
e  unpublished  copper-plates.  6.‘The 
ind  valuable*  Library  of  that  eminent 
ary  and  skilful  Collector,  Richard 
Esq.  consisting  of  the  best  editions 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics ;  Foreign 
sphy  and  Antiquities ;  Numii>matic 
;  the  best  English  Historians  and 
;  Tracts  regularly  selected  and 
ogether,  on  almost  every  interesting* 
of  discussion  for  the  last  forty 
Books  of  Prints  and  Portraits,  with 
SS.  on  interesting  subjects.  The 
ollcetion  does  not  include  the  de- 
it  of  Brithh  Topography,  wlrich 
ueathedto  the  Bodleian  Library, 
uthcr  of  Reading  is  bringing  out  a 


i 

J 

I 


new  Catalogue,  which  will  include  the  en¬ 
tire  Libraries  of  two  Clergymen  of  note, 
lately  d^cea>ed,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pentycrost 
A.  M.  of  Wallingford,  Berks  ;  and  the  Rev. 
John  Caswall,  A.  M.  of  Smalclilie,  Oxoo^ 
and  other  recent  Collei'tions.  It  will  appear 
about  the  beginning  of  Dt^cernber. 

In  the  ionise  of  this  mouth  will  be  jpub* 
Ished,  a  Catalogue  Raisonnie  of  the  City 
Circulating  Liorary,  King  Street,  Cheapside, 
with  an  Index  upon  a  plan  .entirely  new.' 

Ill  November  will  be  published,  price  9a« 
stitched.  No.  13  of  the  Gentleman’s  Mathe¬ 
matical  Companion  for  1310,  coat»nue4 
annually.  Also  a  Second  Edition  of  the 
First  NuinbiT  of  the  above  work,  price  9s. 

At  the  same  time  will  appear,  price  Is. 
A  Chinese  Prayer,  translated  for  the  Mental 
Improvement  of  Fanatics  of  every  denooBlft- 
nation.  By  Homo  Medicius. 

Ready  for  publication.  Talcs  for  Youth 
being  a  Series  of  original  Prose  and  Poetical 
Pieces.  Is.  6d.  extra  bds.. 

Mr.  Pybus  of  Hull,  has  issueil  propotaU 
for  publishing  by  Subscription,  in  one 
volume,  a  Collection  of  valuable  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Receipts  and  Philosophical  Experiments 
sclecteil  from  various  Authors.  The  work 
will  be  sent  to  press  as  'soon  as  a  sniBcient 
number  of  Subscribers  is  obtained. 
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SIANICAL  aiTXRATURE. 

Voyage  of  Nearchns,  and  the  Peri- 
he  Erythrean  Sea  ;  translated  from 
*k.  By  William  Vincent,  D.  D. 
Westminster.  Vol.  3.  4to.  19s. 

drama. 

Dramma  Lifico,  in  tre  Atti,  sul 
Toscano,  didP  Inglese  di  Gulielmo 
Autore  dell’ Elf ri«la  e  del  Carattaco. 
)  da  F.  J.  Mathias.  The  original 
Drama  by  Mr.  Mason  is  anpexed 
Aion.  8vo. 

IDVCATIOM. 

'  ...  '  ^ 

ion  Evenings.;  or,  Conversations 
a  Governess  and  her  Pupils  :  with 
tioitofa  Visitor  from  Eton.  Being 
Original  P»»eTnk  Tales,  and  Es- 
^rspersed  with  lUuitraufc  Quota* 
various  Authors.  Ancient  and 
teoding  to  invite  Emulation,'  and 
Moral  Truth.  By  Catharine  Bay- 
"K  12mo  rOs.  6d. 

'rtical  Grammar  of  the  English 
I  accompanied  by  numerous  £x* 


ercises.  By  the  Rev.’  D.  Blahr.  1 9mo.  -ds.  6d. 

Lessons  in  Geography,  with  an  Intfodnc^ 
tion  to'  the  Use  of  the  Glebes,  >  calculatecl 
and  entirely  limited  for  the  Exerci^of  the 
Pupil’s  Memory.  By  E.  Crisp.  ,  3s.  6d. 

*  t  - 

OtOMSTRY. 

.  .*•  e 

A.  Grammar  of  Geometry:  containing 
an  easy  Exhibition  of  the  Practice  of  that 
Art.  ByJ.  Smith,  LL.  D.  3s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  rOPOeRAFRY. 

*1 

'  The  Description  of  Britain,  ^anslaled 
from  Richard  of  Cirencester,  with  the  ort^ 
ginal  Treatise  De  Situ  Britannia.  8yo.  I3n.  ' 

f 

history.  '  •  k 

Letters  nn  Ancient  History ;  cxhibltiii^ 
a  Summary  View  of  the  H  story,  Geogra*, 
phy.  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Mt^dian,  Persian,  Egyptian, 
Israelitisb,  and  Grc^  Nations.  By  Bfin 
Wilson.  19ino.  5s.  8vo.  lOrs.  6d. 

The  History  of  Ireland,  from  its  Invasion 
by  Henry  IL  to  its  Union  with  Great 
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Britain,  preceded  by  a  Dissertation  on  the  fj,ssor  Michaclis. 
Antiquity  of  Iri»h  History;  verifying  the  A.  M.  Late  Student 
Hypotheses  of  the  learned  General  Vallan-  ©I 

cy  ;  with  a  copious  Index,  Table  of  Con-  seventy  Weeks,  an 
tents,  running  Chronology,  and  marginal  ijmo.  5s. 

Notes;  By  Francis  Plowdcn,  F.sq.  Dedicat-  Ordination  ! 

cdy  by  to  his  Royal  Hi^||hncss  Snelgar,  of  High 

the  Prince  of  Wales.  ^  vols.  8ro.  11.  4s.  ghj^e;  the  Inlrodi 
bds.  royal  paper,  21.  2s.  j^ev.  A.  Douglas 

JvaisFRUUENCx.  Charge,  by  the  Re 

The  Opinions  of  dilferent  Authors  upon  Dorset ;  the 

the  Punishment  of  Death ;  selected  at  the  ® 

request  of  a  Society  having  for  its  object,  »  ernions  ^ 
the  Diffusion  of- Knowledge  respecting  the  •!*  V  * j 

Punishment  of  Death,  and  the  Improve- 
nient  of  Prison  Discipline.  By  Basil  Mon-  ,  '  re,. 

tague,  Ksq.  of  lancoln’s  Inn.  8vo.  8s.  bds.  nen  ase  o  j 

Minute  of  a  Court  Martial,  holden  on  the  Primary  Visit 
board  his  Majesty's  Ship  Gladiator,  in  f  IdOt 

Portsmouth  Harbour,  on  the  Trial  of  Lord 
Gambicr.  Taken  in  short  hand  by  Mr.  W.  2.  On  laying  the  1 

B.  Gurney,  with  two  large  Plates.  8vo.  n'»g  Col^ge  pret 

8s.  6d.  Another  Edition  of  U«-  same  Trial  V'  P"** 


MISCELLANEOUS.  ^  . 

trail  ve 

SolomoD,  a  Sacred  Drama,  translated  Designs 
from  the  German  of  Klopstock,  by  Robert  wholly 
Huish,  Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Church 
and  printed  uniformly  with  Miss  Smith’s  of  Am 
Life  of  Klopstock.  8vo.  5s.  bds.  •  gvo.  8< 

Crosby’s  Farmer,  Grazier,  Steward,  and  Obse 

Cattle-keeper’s  Daily  Journal,  or  Pocket  Wealth 
Memorandum  Book,  for  1810,  price  3s.  6d.  our  Haj 
or  extra  tuck,  4s.  6(1.  shewinf 

Crosby’s  Gentleman,  Merchant,  and  of  Man 
Tradesman’s  Complete  Pocket  Journal,  for  and  mo 
1810.  Ss.  6dt  or  extra  bound,  3s.  6d.  and  th 

Crosby’s  Complete  Housekeeper’s  Account  form  t 
Book  tor  1810;  consisting  of  Ruled  Pages,  By  th* 
various  Acts,  and  many  useful  and  impor-  gvo.  6fi 
tant  Articles  and  Observations  on  domestic  .  Parc 

Affairs.  Price  2s.  a  Serm 

pHiLOLoav.  Newpo 

The  Arabick  Alphabet;  or,  an  ^sy  In-  ^ 

troductioii  to  the  Reading  of  Ai  abick.  For 
the  Us8  of  Hebrew  Students.  By  the  I/}rd  ^  Y 

Bishop  of  St.  David  s.  Is.  live  Iti 

A  Hebrew  Primer.  To  which  are  pre- 
8xed,-tbe  opinions  of  Melancthon,  Luther,  cludinj 
and  others,  on  the  util.ty,  necessity,  and  factun 
aasinessof  the  Study  of  the-  Hebrew  Lan-  Goven 

fuage.  Is.  tablish 

Exercises  for  writing  German,  according  ^nces 
to  lie  Rules  of  Grammar.  By  O.  H.  Koch- 
den.  12mo.  7s.  Snain. 

THEOLOGY.  3^  ^ 

•^The  Divinity  of  the  Apocalypse  demon-  the  Fi 
•Irated  by  its  fullilment;  in  answer  to  Pio- 


